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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


SiNCK the first edition of this work appealed, the ('ontinued and unparalleled 
sucee>.s of I'n^fcssui llaeekers hook has altraeled a lurtuei seiics <^f 
criticisms. 'I'he fact that the Riddle of Ihi Uiiivcrse ( irciilates to the extent 
of near); half .i million copies in Ihi-land and Ocrinany, and has been 
translated into nearly a score of languages, is a sullicient answer to those 
who would belittle its significance. Unlortunately, the “ replies to it are 
rarely worth serious perusal, and I need ^ay only a few >Ycn(ls on the latest 
crop of straggling criticism. 

In particular, I must comment on an efiort that has been made to 
discredit Haeckel’s work by asserting that the venerable zoologist has 
confeSvSed to having tampeied with, or “ falsilied, ’ the illustrations to his 
scientific wraks. As I showed in the /jicniry iiiiidc t^Iay r, 
charge, as it is circulated in this country, is a ('omjilete misunoei standing, if 
not a deliberate misstatement, of the fac'ts. A (lerman wriltT ol little n*pulc., 
Dr. Brass, first published the accusation, and Haeckel humorously re[)lied 
that ‘‘ six or eight per cent.” of his drawings were so falsified. 1 he 
publication of these words in the religions Press, without the explanation he 
at once added, and without any notice of the later dcivelopmenl, is only a 
piece of the lamentable insincerity with which Haeckel has been treated. 
He plainly explained {Berliner Volkszeiiurii^^ December 29, jyo8) that he 
had merely done what “the \itst majority” of scientific men were accustomed 
to do in the illustration of their works. 'I'he supposed confession was merely 
an ironic refusal to take the charge seriously. I'o say, moreover, that there 
was anything misleading in Haeckel’s drawings of embryos is ludicrous. 
He gives the drawings of many other embryologists, and even photographs, 
for the purpose of comparison, side by side with his own. Where he 
sketches a hypothetical animal — which is extremely rare— he plainly indicates 
this. 

The sequel also must be recalled. At once forty-six eminent scientists of 
Germany signed a strong repudiation of the charge, and one of them 
—Professor Rabl, one of the leading German embryologists— retorted with 
deadly eflect (in the Frankfiirter Zeitung and the Freidehker, March 15, 1909) 
that br. Brass himself had been flagrantly guilty of the very practice be was 
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unju.^tly charging against Haeck6l. Professor Keibel and Professor Hertyrig^ 
two other authorities of the first rank, passed eciually severe strictures on the 
scientific work of Dr. Brass. 

I'hat .so ridiculous a charge should have been circulated in this country, 
and the sequel wholly concealed, is, unhappily, typical of the whole contro- 
versy. The fresh rci)lies to the Riddle^ which lie before me, are generally 
tainted with the same dislionesly of lactic and triviality of aim. As I 
pointed out in J903, Haeckel has the great majority of his colleagues 
with him in most of his coiudusions. Where a certain numl)er of them 
differ fron) him is on certain high and distinct issues, especially on the 
question of deity, and serious criticism should be directed to tlu^sc. Instead 
oi this, the fresh scries of critics, like the older ones, lose their way, 
and confii.^c their readers by assailing positions (such as the “law of 
substance /.c., the indcstna tibility of matter and energy — and the fact of 
evolution) which arc an ('stablished part of science, and waste whole pages 
<»n plirase chopping, nus(iu(>ted or misunderstood statements, and Irrelevant 
i.'sucs. 

'I'wo eminent men of .science in this country have entered the field to 
sc>me extent since 1903. 'To Sir Ohver Lodge I have replied in a sepai ate 
publication {The of Life ) ; and to Principal Lloyd Morgan, whose fine 

attitude towards his great colleague in zo<Aogy is a .standing rebuke to the 
clerical Lilliputians who have heaped abuse on Haeckel, I have devoted a 
lew pages (as >vell as to several other critics, such as Dr. Saleeby) in the 
preface to the fifth edition of the Kiddie (1906). Principal Lloyd Morgan is 
a Monist. He admits the evolution of mind and rejects the doctrine of 
personal immortality, but retains a belief in a supreme controlling intelligence. 
This is generally tlie attitude of those few of our scientific men who to-day 
profess any form of rijligion, Tliat attitude must be considered with respect, 
and 1 must refer the reader to the seventh ( hapter of the present w^ork fur my 
appreciation of it. 

C)n the other hand, most of the criticisms arc too trivial or uninformed to 
be taken seriously. Such are the slight and sujierfluous papers published by 
Dr. Marcus {Monism)^ the Rev. L. C. C. Hunt {Rationalism Coniroveried)^ 
Allen Clarke {Science and the Soid\ and Robert Blake {Haeckers Fallcuits)^ 
and two anonymous works, He^el^ Not Haeckel (which does not touch;- 
Haeckel) and JlaeckeVs Riddle Cniieised (the least informed of all). HardlyV 
more worthy of notice, in .spite of their authorship, are the Rev. J.- K. 
Tristram^s Haeckel and His Riddles and Professor J. G. Tasker’s pamphlt^ 
Haeckel Solve the Riddles t The former is an encyclopaedia of 
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criticisms without point, or foiihded on misquotation or misinterpretation of 
Haeckel. Its author's acquaintance with science may be judged from hisi 
airy assurance that “few scientists” now admit the origin of the living from 
the non living. The overwhelming majority of 70 oU»gists admit it, in the 
only sense in which Haeckel docs. Professor Tasker's few pages bring no 
new point to the controversy, and are marred by much niisiiilerprelation of 
the words both of Haeckel and myself. 

More pretentious are the works of the Rev. Mr. Rallard {TIaeckePs Monism 
FaiSi^ and Father (lerard {The Oid Kiddie and the hlewest Answer)^ If 
Mr. P»allard had j educed his 600 pages to 100, had been more sparing with 
his vulgar abuse of his opponents, and had not so frLH|uenlly manipulated llic 
[>assagcs he (juotes (torn the Kiddie and the present work, he could have given 
us cl readable criticism. As it is, his work is merely an eailargcment of that 
unfortunate at)ologv*tic of his to which many pages — too many pages, my 
readers say — have been devoted in this work, where all his serious points arc 
met. The Jesuit writer, Father (ierard, has given us a remarkable work. If 
it had been written forty years ago, it would not have been without i)oint; as 
a recent publicaticai it can only serve to establish finally the cliargc that we 
bring against CaliM)lics of lagging halfa-ccntury behind the w'orld. Nine- 
tenths of his authorities are at least tw'cnty years old. He spends pages in 
proving that Ilacckcl docs not know the meaning of aienllfu' “law,'’ or in 
refuting such plain scientific truths as the evolution of tlic horse, lie tells us 
that science has tlirown no light whatever on the origin of life or sense, and 
that the scientific way to approach the question of the primitive origin of life 
is to study its condition to-day ! The culmination of all this extraordinary 
ignorance of recent scientific progress is reached when he gives (in an old 
form) Haeekers twcnly-two .stages in the pedigree of man, and quotes some 
ancient waiter as saying that “not one of these creatures has ever been seen, 
either living or fo.Ssi].” Father Gerard not only approves this, but adds, ‘‘In 
this way Haeckel habitually solves the Riddle of the Universe.” Any tyro in 
science could have informed him that to-day wc know every sin,i,de one of these 
stages^ either in living or fossil form, or both. The whole work is stultified 
by this complete ignorance of the last twenty years of scientific progress. 

J. M. 


January /, igio* 
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HAECKEL’S CRITICS ANSWERED 


Chaitfr I 

SOME GENERAL CRITICISMS. AND A LESSON IN 

MODES'lV 

So\i); forty four years aj;o a youn{; of Spracs, aiul saw at a glance 

German medical man was spi iiding tliat a great irutii had been discovered, 
laborious hours in an effort to |)eii< iiate , in tin; liglit of tlie new theory of evolu- 
the secret of the living organism. Eroln j tion, fulfilling llie intuitions of Goethe 
his earliest years he had Ixa n powerfully , an<l the speculations of I.amarck, the 
attracicd to the study of life. He had : vast realm ol animals and jilants began 
written a small work on Imiany whilst ■ torxhihit the order and rationality he 
he was yet a lx.y at tlu- gymnasium. He | had so long sought, 
had then had the ath intage of a train- i The \erv \alual)le and brilliant work 
ing for the medical piofcs-ion under \ he hud tlone in Italy secured for him a 
such masters as Kdlliker and Johannes j jirofessorship at the University of Jena, 
’Miillcr. He had published an essay «tn | and he at once devoted himself to the 
crabs in 1857. and in 1859 he was pur- creation of the new biology. In 18O3 
suing a most important impiiry into the (his twenty-ninth year) he gave an able 
microscopic life that fills the blue waters address on the new theory before a 
of the Italian coast. 15 ut his many lines congress at Stettin, where all the most 
of research had not as yet led to any distinguished .seienti.sls of Germany were 
large conclusions. He stood perplexed a.ssembled. it was his baptism of fire 
between the discardi-d views of the older in a life long carnjxiign against error and , 
biologists and the dim visii'ii that was prejudice. 'I’he vast majority of the 
slowly breaking upon the scientific mind j scientists present scoffed at Darw^’** 
of the time. His own revered master idea, and said it was not a matter for 
had insisted on the fixity of the various serious discussion. “ The harmless 
species of organisms, but it was an age dream of an after-dinner nap,” said one 
when every note of the time-spirit whis- distinguislied zrxrlogist ; and another 
pered “advance ” in the ears of the said they might as well di.scu.ss “ table* 

■ younger men. The despotism of (jenesis turning.” A famous botani.st present 
had been broken by the hew criticism, said there was not a single fact of . 
and the Mosaic Ixirrier to research was science in its favour ; though Darwin’s 
being trampled under foot. 'I'hc young book alone contains an overwhelming 
.scientist, then in his twenty-seventh year, mass of evidence. In France the great ; 
.Returned to Berlin in 1861, and heard Cuvier was crushing the young theory 
that during his absence an English with the weight of his authority. From 
vtiatdralist had published a startlingly the pulpit of Notre Dame the brilliant 
jreydutionary view of the whole kingdom Lacordaire was assuring men that-fMta 
life. He obtained a copy of JTie father was pride, its mother Itist^ iitid 
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its offspring revolutions/* 'rhe young 
naturalist wont back to Jena with a 
stern and grim resolve to pursue trutli 
through fire and water, anil, as Huxley 
was putting it after a like exptirience, 
to “smite all humbugs*’ that lent their 
authority to error. Fivf- years later he 
ptiblished his (imerelU Aforphoioi^ie^ 
wliich Huxley calls ‘‘one of the greatc\'»t 
selentifK works ever published/* and j 
whicli eonsidi rably a<ivan( ed the libera- 1 
tion cf (lermany frt)ni the old error. » 
'Iwo years afterwards he published hii j 
Nafura! nf Creation^ of whic h I 

Darwin said that, had lu* read it eailiir, | 
the Pestyuf of Man would probably j 
nevt.T liave iV-en wiiMiMi. With plie- I 
nonienal industry, with brilliant snri»‘ss. 1 
ami witli a moral idealism ot the bighesl j 
order, fie eonlinueil hi^ resear h into the ' 
nature of life and the nature* ol man, j 
and long beliue lht‘ <'!(<*»«• of the ('i‘ntur\ j 
h(.* was in the foremost rank of men of 
Rciem e. 

His progress was impeded by the 
usual conservative hoslilily. I^'or years 
the ecclesiastical parly strove to drive 
him from the university, and (‘nforced 
a boycott of him and his family. One 
day a prelate a{>proa<du‘d the Oiand* 
Duke of Weimar, and urgi\l him to put 
an end to the scandal of tiu; heretical 
professor. “ I )o you mean to say/’ a.sked 
the (Iraud-I )iike - for the .sfriiit of ( loethe 
Still lingered in the c'ourt of AWimar, 
“that the professor really believes these 
things he teaches?’* “He certainly 
does,” assured the cleric. “'I’hen the 
man is only doing what you are doing 
yourself,” w\is the amialile retort. At 
another time the professor himself ap- 
proached the head of the university, 
I)r. Seebeck, an orthodox thinker, and 
offered to resign his chair, to end the 
trouble, as he wouKl never swerve one 
inch from the path of integrity and 
faithfulness to what he considered to 
be the truth. Dr. Secbeck bade him 
remain \ and his name has, in return, 
taken the name of Jena to the ends of 
the e^rth. His books have been trans- 
lated into twelve languages* His name 


will ri.se first to the lips of any infontiedi * 
student in the civilised world, from/ 
Yokohama to St. Petersburg, from San!v 
I’Vancisco to Calcutta, if you speak of 
zoology or embryology. He holds four 
gold medals for research, and more . 
than seventy diplomas from so many 
acadi rnies and learned bcxiies all over 
tlie waxld, who have desired to have his 
name c»n their roll of members or asso- 
( iaies. \V-lien,in iS8i, the A.siatic Society 
i)\ beiigal resolved to nominate six special 
“Cente nary honorary members,” he was 
the ejtie chosen for (lermany. On the 
octasiun of his sixtieth birthday, ten 
ye.irs ago, the i/ite of the scientific 
WO! hi sent their greeting to the man 
“ who has drwotijfl his life in unselfish 
devotion lo seii'nee and to truth, who 
has opened new jiaths and inaugurated 
fresh knowledge wherever he has turned, 
and who has ever given his be.sl for the 
moral welfare of humanity.” 

That is tluj real lilrnst Haeckel. 

d’hat is the man whom our ecclesias- 
tical M.A.’s and our l>. D.’s have lately 
betai ac(aising of “scientific humbug** 
and “insolent dogmatism ** and “ child- 
ish credulity ” and “ mendacities ** and 
“ rhodomontiide,” of being “an essen- 
tially ignorant guide,” “ an atrophied 
soul,” and “a rude, ill-mannered, igno- 
rant child,’* of “poisoning the minds” 
<»r the people and leading them “back 
into barbarism,” of “ prostituting him- 
self,’* of making “misrepresentations so 
gniss and glaring as to make it extremely, 
difficult to credit him at once W'itH 
mental ability and sincerity,” of “having 
forfeited all right to speak as a Serious 
scientific man,” and of being “so fla- 
grantly prejudiced, so false to fact, and* 
so insolent in tone, as to require much 
self-control to keep one from flinging, 
the book away in disgust.*’ I am 
quoting itinerant Christian Evid<|;n^ 
lecturers, but the deliberately publish^; 
observations of Dr. Horton, Dr, Loof%' 
and the Rev. Mr. BalUird. ^ t/: 

We need not tender our sympathy 
Professor Haeckel He has been 
ing to language of this kind ever 
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: |ie gablisbed^ his famous Gtneral 

in 1866. He may have by this 
timi a kindly iheoTy that it comes 
naturally to a mind that breathes a 
me<$£e\^l atmosphere, and that still holds 
Ibei general principles on which the 
/Ho]^ Inquisition was founded. But it 
is worth while investigating how all this 
lurid language is reconciled with the 
culture and scholarship and tolerance | 
.which are claimed iar the nuxlern : 
clei^yman. 'Fhe wriurs of these pic ; 
turesque phrases would indignantly re * 
pudiate the notic'U lluii lliey were angrv I 
merely because Haickt l's views of thi'. ; 
nature of man and the <'onstitution of j 
the universe contradict their own, and j 
tend to diminish the number of their 
followers. The\ do, indt'i'd, reject the 
substance of his speculations, but their 
quarn'f is with I hi manner in whii li he 
pursues and e\]KJunds thiMu. A few 
years ago lut [uiblisbod a summary of 
the opinions h(j had ai rived at <m a vast 
number of problems of seimee, philo- 
sophy, history, and leligion. As he saw 
his great collengties i)ass on one. by one | 
to join ** the choir invisil)li*,” he dec ided 
to draw up this ‘Mast will and testa- 
ment ; to look back over the sombre 
fields of half a-rentury of warfiire, and 


in the Fortnightly Review (September^ 
1901) as ‘^one of the most eminent and 
most thoughtful men of science in 
Europe," whom an antagonistic reviewer 
in Knoufledge describes as ‘‘impelled by 
no motive but a love of truth," and says 
that “to know him is to love him,” and 
“(here are few who have worked harder 
and. at the Siime lime, more brilliantly, 
for their day and generation,” whom the 
lliwtniins/t'r n‘gards as “a great 

biologist and thinker,” and whom even 
Dr. Dalling^r calls “a man of large 
scientific attainments, a biologist of the 
highest repute, and possessed of the 
keenest acumen^’ {Fhc Creator^ p. 18) 
— this Professor Haeckel has, it seems, 
greatly violated the good taste and the 
ordinary morality of literary work in his 
Kiddle of the Universe. Mr. Ballard 
epitomises tlie charge vc'ry neatly in the 
British Jleehiv. d'hc book, he says, 
“teems with exhibitions of bitter pre* 
judici', arrant dogmatism, unwarranted 
assumption, uncalled for insult, logical 
failure, and self contradictions ” ; and 
the misguided P»ritish pul)lic calls for 
five editions of it, in spile of all the 
abuse that is hcaj)ed on it and all the 
secret and public rnaneeuvres that are 
directed against its circulation. 


sum up the issues of the conflict. In 
Germany liis Riddle of ihe Universe 
sold 9,000 copies in two months, and 
has led to an appalling outpouring of 
controversial ink. In ii^ngland it was 
eagerly and extensively welcomed in the 
more expensive edition, and in the cheap 
form it is circulating to the extent of 
nearly 130,000 copies. I have waded 
through the turgid flood of criticisms it 
has called forth, and will deal first with 
those charges which tend to palliate the 
outrageous phrases I have quoted before 
. I proceed to the criticisms of its sub- 
si^ce. These ponderous names are 
n<)t flung out, we are told, from a secret 
consciousness that sober criticism would 


lAVe little force. They are reluctantly 
/pdiUied out of regard for the ethic 
'sesthetic of controversy. Professor 
whom Mr, Mallock has saluted 


A de.s|)crate champion might ask the 
readier to reflect on the atmosphere of 
invective in which Haeckel has lived for 
the last fifty years— from Lacordaire’s 
tracing of the parentage; of evolution to 
i)r. 'lalmiige’s sermons on the subject 
only four years , ago — and might recall 
that even dainty prelale.s like Bishop 
Wilberforce could utter bitter insults in 
that charmed region. He might argue 
that a Haeckel was not pledged to turn 
the other cheek to the smiter. He might 
point out that it is not soothing to have 
had to spend half a life in overcoming 
what is now acknowledged to be a foolish 
resistance, yet see the same theological 
forces arrayed at a more advanced 
IK)sition to-day. But, in truth, we shall 
do better to ask, what is the aesthetic 
and ethical standard of controversy ' 
cherished by Dr, Haeckers criticsi ,md. 


to 
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how far docs he n.jily lull l)clo%v their 
shininj' evnnf)lf ? 

'1‘here ] > I >r. Horton, for instufjre, 
whose /latiii is <jiitra^e<l l>y 

Hie kel’ . Fiido coiinii' jJts on soiia ul the 
('hrislijin heliefs. Now, I h.ivc he<‘ti u 
prjfst nid 1 know hr)W l.»r^e!\ rlKtoiita! 
t!,is kind ol indi;j;nati(yf) is, and how 
ellertive it i> s<anenne s in jnevmiinjjj a 
liMok froiii read. As a la<t,one 

who was potent wie-n Hr. lloiion 
tleliM:!"*! hi- pliilipj»i( l« Imw, wh* n tla* 
preaelu r ?ead out in tn-niiilous toms 
the farno'isinollier in-law j Ms Aae'‘(.if id (ho 
like) fniMi the Rnlti/i\ l>!s aiidienee was 
really sh.jkin^ with siij»pn .'-* <1 lau;ahti*L 
Howevi i, let us ( xainine Hi. Iloiioir*, 
distour'^e.* and lea’n the heltei iiiannem 
whieh he d< -^idM.nes mi liaeikil. Ih* 
opens with a n lerema- ‘‘ tie- d( j‘lhs ol 
de|;!adatioM and d<s|'»air «nto \\hi» h {lu‘ 
tiMrlnni; of Jliieekel will plMni 4 <* 
kind ; ' lhou; 4 h, of loias^, lo speak 
of Hi. Horloirs vi( ws as (K c^fuilin^; 
would i'e eonsideied insiiltinu. 'TIkmi, 
though “there luis In en no inoie dihi^i nl 
ixnd Muaa’sslul investii;atoi ol the I.k is 
natun* llian lOrnst Ihuckel dmin.u the 
renlury that has jiassed,” he i>. a ( hild 
at moial and relii^ious leaMininja, “a rule, 
ill luaniu-retl, ii^noiant child ; ” he is “an 
atro[)hied .st)ul, a heini; that is hlind on 
the .s[)ii itual sidt'.’' 'I’hv “ spiritual side " 
beinp, a hlend of nioiai and inlelketual 
faculty (if it is anylhine more than 
imuL^iiuilion), this is ei ivc : hut Hr. 
Horton says it “in the interest of .souls 
and truth.'' rresi'ntly he linds Hai*(’kel 
an “utterly unsati.sfaclory and essentially 
ignorant giiith'/’ an “ unthinking mind’' 
with whose “ obvious wwikness aiul igno- « 
ranee” and “ehihlish etedulily” “the i 
rationalist press gulls the ignorance of ; 
the public." Hr. Horton admits that ; 
modern science “ must gradually affect 
the view of man, even the view of (iod, 
which >vo drew from the matv'hless 
revelation of the first chapters of 
Genesis" [this in Hampstead, in the 

* It is published in the Chti^dan ICoGu 
Pit! fit, June lotb, lyoj. 


j year of “grace 1903!], and must modify 
j “the naive, but es.scntially correct, con- 
: ( Options of our ancestors" ; but Haeckel 
I ask> too nnifii. I will touch in the 
! [)rop(/r place J)r. Horton’s brief argu- 
I m» ntati(ai on the origin of life and the 
‘ origin of the mindd and will only admire 
lu re the d<.‘li( acy with wliieh he points 
out the s|iiriiual ( ()n.s(‘f|ucnces of monism. 

; “ M( n who havi* no belief in God and 
immorlalily sink r«; the level of the 
; hriiU ^ ' and Hai'ckcl is “anxious to 
sw» t‘p us hat k into this barbarism under 
thi* namrof j)rogress.” Hact'kel is not 
(onscious of the degradation that has 
p.i^si'd upon his --pirit" through rejecting 
j iIh- parlu ulur solution of tlu* world-riddle 
■ whi* ii Hr. Holton recommends, hut in 
.in\ (»nc w!u) does s<; “the soul is shrunk, 
till mind is w.np«‘d, llu' very body must 
( Mir\ its marks of d**gradalion.” It is 
true that the pread.er's .s< ns(^ of humour 
awak»-> at one |)(»inl, and lu* disavows 
any inlenlion o( imputing these “bestial 
levi Is " to Ilaeekel himself, but he seems 
to lorget tlu: reservation, and ends in a 
nu^st ludic.ious strain of eommi.seration. 
'I'heri‘ is nothing half so insulting and 
offensive* in 1 laeekel. 

I’assing l)\ 1 )r. I .oofs (whose little work 
i-* one ot the most spiteful and painful 
(liatiihes that has issued from a modern 
univeisiiy), as he d(X*s not claim lo be ail 
I'ngliNli geutli’inan, we may liirii to the 
Rev. l’\ IJallaid for an exhibition of those 
manners whii h Ilaeekel has neglected to 
lailtivale. Mr. Mallard is said in the 
religious press to have proved that 
“ Ilaeekel doesn’t count," and it will be 
expected from the preF'ision and force of 
his indictment of Hacekel's manner 
(whieh I have (luoted above) that this 

* Dr. Horton's knowlcilgi* of the controversy 
may Iv tested vtry well by lii.s statement that 

H«)i- Keyimuul, \’ogi, IbtHmer, ami Baer, “per- 
haps fuur of tho grf.Ucst men t'f science in ihe 
nincteenlli century in ('icnnany,” came lo “the 
rccoixi.itioir of spirit as tlu? author of conscioiLS- 
iicss.” N«>t one of tho four ever recognised any- 
thing of the kiiul, as we shall see. Bois-Reymond 
I and Baer remained agnostic, whilst Buchner and 
j Vogt were actually the leaders of (iennan 
I m»UeriaH.sm up lo the inomt*nl of death. 
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scientific clergyman will be quite the 
Beau Brummel of religious cunlroverf;y. 
He has wTitien a chapter on The 
Riddle of the Universe in his Miracles 
of VnMief but this has been i^wallowed 
up in his great atta<'k in the columns uf 
.the British ICeck/y, The later articles 
of this series refer to the able etlitor of 
the Clarion, and Mr. iJlaichford has 
shown a sufficieni command t»f appu) 
priaie language U; di^peiiM' with my 
Services. 1 coniine ms^elf to the first 
three arlic^^s (July .J^pd, ,^oih, aiul Aul.. 
0th). It proves, iin (‘\amination, that 
twelve columns out of ihe* thirteen aie 
mainl} preliminary comments on llaet‘ 
kel’s morals. I will deal with thi- thir- 
teenth column (which will turn out to Ik‘ 
very largely a (|Uestion of Mr. Ba/Ain/'s 
morals) in its propia* jilace, and will 
here l)rietly exaiifUie tlu.* g^ iural criii 
cisms. 

Dogmatism and d.shonesty art' the 
chief points Mr. ll.illa d < htirges, widi an 
infinite vaiiety of plirasing, against the 
absent Professor. Now, one would 
really be dispensed to see s<jmetlung in 
the first point, since it is so persistently 
urged by Haeckels ciiiies. Unfortun- 
ately, witen one looks closely into the 
grounds of thii charge it begins to totter ; 
and when one compares 1 laeekd’s wouls 
with tho>e of his eiilics, (»ne wondeis 
what dogmatism really is. 'I'here is, for 
instance, that admirable WT tcr of die 
Christian World, .Mr. J. Ihierlt 7 (‘‘J. 15. '), 
who stooped in some unguarded hotir to 
attack Haeckel. I'he Riddk is “one (^f 
the most amusing books this generation 
has seen bccaii.se “ its dogmatism is so 
naive.’* “ Professor Haeckel has found 
everything out,’’ say.s Mr. Brierley. “ 1 It' 
has exploded the old mystery, and found 
it a bag stuffed with sawdust. There is 
nothing to wonder at in suns and sy.s- 
tems. They are just matter and force, i 
and there is an end.” Now, the Citric- ’ 
tian World is a fine paper, and “ J. B.” 
is one of its sanest contributors, yet this 
passage is astounding. Whence did a 
hostile reviewer in the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph get the opposite impression 
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i that Haeckel “ is modest and unassum- 
I ing in the i laims he makes for his 
! system”? How came the West nti ns ter 
: A\Tit7o iovixM it “a carelul and consciciv 
! tious cndeavoui to <'onstruct a ihewy of 
; the universe, in harmony with the leach 
«ng.s of modern science”? Read the 
' set'c'nd page of the prclai’c to the Riddk. 
“'j'h<^ studies of these woild-riddles which 
I offer in the [irescnt w'ork,” you read, 
“t'.imiot rcaMwiably claim to give a 
pi rfect solution of them ; they merely 
offer to a wide ein le ol readers a critical 
iiKjuirv into tin* problem, and seek to 
answer the (juestion as to how’ nearly we 
have ajiproached that solution at the 
jiieseiu day. What stage in the attain- 
mt'iU of truth have we aetually arrived 
at in this ( losing year of the nineteenth 
century? What priigress have we really 
■ made during its (‘our.si* towards that 
I ininieasnraldv distant xoal}'' 'I’ho.se 
I words and you wall vainly seek their 
(Mjual in modesty in any religious riddle- 
, sober in the woild meet the eye at the 
! very ojirning of the book, and they are 
' substantially rt*pealed at its close (p, 

1 i 34 )d “'rh(‘ answ'er which I give to 

I the.se great (jueslions,’’ Haeckel con* 

\ linui s, “ must naturally be merely sub* 

, j(;( live and only partly correct.” Was 
j there ever so .singular a “ dogmatist ” ? 

I “'J he (ui(‘ |ioinl that i can claim is that 
I my Monistic’ Philosophy is sincere from 
i beginning to end.” “ Aly own command 
of the various liranches of science is 
c.ne\en and defeelive, so that I can 
attempt no m»)ie tlian to sketch the 
geneial plan of such a world picture, 
and ])oint out the pervading unity of its 
parts, how'cver imperfect lx; the execu- 
tion.” “ Jn taking leave of my readers, 

I venture the hope that, through rny 
.sinc ere and con.scienlious work — in spile 
of its faults, uf wliich 1 am not uncon- 
scious— I have contributed a little to- 
w’ards the solution of the great enigma.” 
If that is dc^gmatism, and the average 
theological pronouncement is fragrant 

^ 1 quote throughout from the cheap edition 
of the Riddle. 
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with modesty, \vc sliall oeed to recon- 
sider our moral terminology. ‘ 

Cut Mr. Hallard would tell us there 
are oi I k r passages in whirh “the most 
arrogant dogmatism breaks out. Well, 
Hac(:k< l has told us the book is uneven 
and sketchy, that its parts were written 
at dirrenmt times, in different moods ; 
and, knowing there was no inconsistency 
of ihouglu, Ik may have trusted to the 
iiitelligi-nce <;( his readers to adjust any 
rne-re in< (jnsisletjcy ol evpiession. but 
the ttnlh is, that Mr. Mallard's elioiee 
evamples (given in his third article) of 
‘‘ unmitigatisl dogmatism ’’ ar(‘ little .diort 
of iidi('ulous. 'J’hu-^ we luive* got lid of 
tint transeendontal <le-*ign of the philo- 
soj^iy of the st hotds ” and “'The unpre* 
judieeil stiuly of nalinal ])henomena 
reveals the tiitilily tif the th(.islie idea^' 
are tvvoof llu* sliorter quotations. ( '(early, 
Mr. Mallaril must nie.in that llaeekel 
should have int<*rposed " in my opinion " 
in tlic'^e seriieiiees. I)(ks !NIr. Ilallaid 
do that? I toes ate; sane and litei.iry 
writer <lo it who expects to iiave intelli 
gt'Tit readers? i’rolessor Hatake! is by 
no means a Social Itenuu’ial, but iie 
does credit “ tlu^ general n ader^' with 
intelligeiK'e (‘iioiigh to relieve bim lioin 
saying “this is my opinion" at (xery j 
third line, lie has goiu* out of his way : 
to warn tin' reader from llie beginning 
that his coiu’Iusiuns are ** ineiely subjec j 
live.” 1 n not oniMif these eases does he re- 
presen t a va melusi on as I )ei i ig u na n i im )usly 
accepted. On the contrary, Mr. Mallard 
and his friends are never tired of jioint- 
ingout how llaeekel, i 

' An nmiising fcalurt* of this lUliinjiicncy of \ 
Mr. J, lrrieik'y.s -vvliich I siiicou-ly icgrcf to I 
hjivc to notke— is ilut it Aillows uj^on ;i lino | 
article on “ Caiulour in iho Pulpit ’* — iluU is to i 
say, on the lack of c.in(lour in tho [uilpit an<i of 
hone.sty in ajx^logclic Ulonuuro. So that, ; 

side by side with this unhappy pa*^'..ige, one j 
reads : A foremost modern theologian, by no 
means of the radical school, has rccoided his 
si|rnificant Judgment that one of the main charac- 
teristics of apologetic literature is its hick of 
honesty ; and no one who has studied thcclog)* can 
doubt that it has suO'ereii more than any other 
science from equivocal phraseology’* (CAristjau 
iVifrid, August 20th, 1903 ; p. lO). 
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in contradicted by his own colleagues in . 
(iermany. The whole matter is too ab- 
surd to prolong. Haeckers “dogma- 
tisms ” arc the ordinary ways of expres- 
sion in adult literature, 'fhey shine with 
modesty in comiiarison with theological 
utterances, and they are guarded from , 
I misinterpretation on the part of the unin- 
I formed by a most rare and conscientious 
> warning in the preface. 

I J''inally let us consider the charge of 
; mi.Mnierprelalion, trickery (“jugglery,” 

; the Ri.v. Rhondda Williams says), and 
j general dishonesty method. To deal 
I with this fully would be to anticipate my 
: whole book here ; the reader will be 
. ainjdy informed for judgment in the 
: M-(|uel. Mut we may, in tho meantime, 

; profital*!)' run our eye over Mr. Mallard’s 
: twelvt.‘ <\)hnnns of moral censorship. In 
' the last chapter of Miracles of Unbelief 
Mr. Mallard says “ we find misrepresen- 
' tations so gross ami glaring as to make it 
I cxtixanely diflicult to credit the writer at 
j once with mental ability and sincerity ” 

‘ (P- .>5^h In immediate justification of 
tliis, Mr. Mallard (juotes Haeckers state- 
ment ([). 4b of the Riddle) that even 
.some (Christian theologian.s deny the. 
liberty t)r the will. 'I'his Machelor of 
hivinily seems unawart' for the moment 
that the Calvinists noloiiously denied 
freedom on the very grounfl indicated 
by Haeckel, ami that the greater part of 
the Catholic iluM)logians (the Thoniists 
i and Auguslinians) are accused by their 
I colleagues of being, logically, in the same 
I predicament. A more paltry justifica- 
tion for so grave a charge it would be 
hard to conceive. 'Che only other point 
in the chapter worth noting is the com- 
ment on abiogonesis, and this will be met 
at a later stage.^ I turn to the pages of 
the British Weekly, and their blush of 
righteous indignation. 

The only point that concerns us in 

' But the many admirers of Mr. Ballard whi) 
wish 10 know the worst at once may refer 
to p. 40, and see how their apologist garbjto^ 
his quotation from Haeckel, misrepresent his- 
position, misstates the attitude of science, 
so wins a glorious victory— over the DccalqjjWb,? 
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first article is a curiously spirited 
: at^ck on ray opinion that the Riddle is | 
^‘ipanswered bec;»use ii is iina?)swer- i 
aUe,” and it k instructive to consider I 
thfe. lake down your copy of the i 
Xl^dU -do not contract the slovenly , 
e?(pensive habit of trusting a coiv i 
trOEversial writer ; and I w*ill give you 
pages throughout, which Mr. J 3 allard i 
never does— and notice that I wrote this ; 
inf November, 1902. Mr. KhendcLi , 
Williams had not then written his ’ 
jximphlet, Dr. Hoiton had wot preiu hcd = 
his sermon., and Dr. T.oofs's bo(»k was : 
unknown in Mnglund. I'lu! only ’ 
“replv ” in tile field was a hastily addetl i 
chajiter to Mr. llall.iid’s •Minuics of 
Unbcluf^ which one may fu* pardoneil • 
for not having discovered l)y igo2. j 
Further, 1 wrote with pointe<l reference ; 
to Dr. Heale*s pallieiic promise of a ; 
reply in the agony column of the Thnes^ \ 
Oct. ist, 1900; a pnnni.se whi<'h he ; 
withdrew by lefeiiing later (Dec. T91I1) ; 
to a tiresome ('olle(\;oi\ t>r K tiers from i 
the LitrtiCt which he lud publishe<l in | 
i 89<S. MtireowLT, I pointi'dly wanted j 
an nn.swi-r to the uK^.st im[)oitant thesis * 
of llie bo(»k, the evoliuinii of nmul, i 
which, I find, even Mr. Mallard had not ; 
met. Mr. Mallard’s seleciion of spoil- j 
tiineous generation as llu; chief point— j 
whereas Haeckel only offers it as ‘a 
pure hypothesis,” and it is (ally an 
incidental (though ii(?cc‘ssary) coiise- 
(luence of his system —is unworthy of a 
serious scientific man. So, brushing 
aside criticisms of Haeckefs views on 
Christ and the Imniaciilalc Conc(’[)tion, 
which have nothing to do with the 
integrity of his system, I deplored “ the 
silence or triviality of his opponents.’* 
But note hoiv Mr. Ballard manipulates 
this innocent ob.servation. Premising 
that I am “ doubtless honest,” and that 
‘^‘the apostles of free-thought, of all 
.men, might leave others free to think 
for themselves,” and so on, he tells me 
it was answered by himself (in an 
obscure corner of an obscure book) and 
‘-^by anticipation ! That encourages 
'biito to call my statement an* “untruth.” 


In the second article my enormity 
grows. Readers are told that 1 assert 
tlie moni.stic mechani.sm ‘ has been for 
ever established* as the ali-sullSdent 
origin, mt*an.s, and end of everything”; 
whereas I most clearly .said only that 
“the case for the evolution of mind” 
iuul been “ for ever established.” later 
we have a re ference to “ the reactionary 
assurances of an ex ecclesiastic to the 
effect ‘that all ('hristian laith is ship- 
wrecked and all Christian convictions 
amongst the breakers.'” 'fhe unsopbis* 
(ii'aiecl rt^adei will learn with surprise (in 
s]>ite of “ to the effect ”) that this, whether 
rt‘actionary or not, is not a(]uotation from 
nu*. And finally the growth is complete, 
and I am made to “sneer at the triviality 
or the silenci' of the opponents of the 
mechanical thecjry of tlu‘ univeiso.” Mr. 
Malliud, clearly makes a very 

improper ustr of his microsco[)e at 
lime.s. 

.So it is with my innocent remark that 
in the Riddle we have a “ masterly treat- 
ment of ihe fjnesiicm of the evolution of 
mind.” “ MaskTly ” soon grows into 
“ more masi(*rly,” and Mr. Mallard airily 
asks : “ [ rt ally want to know w/iy^ for 
SOUK' of us who maIo‘ no profession to 
be experts, Dr. Haeckel’s treatment 
should be more ‘ masterly ’ than that of, 
say, Dr. WalUue”; and in the end: 

“ May we not then ask Mr. MeC'abe, or 
Afr. MliUchford, why, or by what 
authority, they proclaim that , Prof. 
Haecrkel’s treatment is so much more 
ma.sterly than that of all others as to - 
foreclose the question?” 'Ihe perver- 
sion of my phrase into a comparison 
and the implication that I foil in respect 
for Dr. Wallace or any other dis- 
tinguished thinker come very oddly 
from the pen of this literary censor 
numinL 

Yet this is a fair .sample of Mr. 
Ballard’s procedure— and is in fact a 
great part of his procedure, or I should 
not have dwelt on it. The only oth^ 
important element in Mr. Bdlatd^a 
preliminary twelve columns is . bis- 
industrious collection of authorities, to^ 
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oppose to Dr. Ifauokel I shall sfKak : Christian evidence lecturer), and I^rd 
presentry ol the pu){)( r merit of thi>, but ' (irimthorpe (the Vicar-general of York, 
nmst loudi a fevv points of it here to ' whose ‘Megal and scientific mind” may 
finish t)a' < o!i >idt t.iiion of Mr. liallard’s be seen at work in his Letters on Dr, 
sti'itidani of control ersv. I le c )nstantly , TodTs Discourses on the Prophecies). The 
alhrms that fl,u*(kcl i.s n[»pos<;<i by the rest of Mr. Jkillard’s list consists of pro- 
niaioniy of s<'icntifir .uitlioriiics. We f»‘ssional theologians. “Dr.” 'riiis, and 
sliall sr«^ wl»,U ibis really amounts to, ; “ Professor ” 'Fhat, usually turn out to be 
blit let us conuder it her(‘ in the light of graduates in divinity. I am not for a 
tf*e mme important (|ii» sli<ai whether ' moment slighting the scientific acquire- 
tliev sup[r'at ( iui^Mani’y. I havtM'are . nients of men like Dr. Dallinger, Mr. 
fully e\.imin! <| ihr li Cl ol writt-rs rpiou il NVwnuin Smyth (one of the few 
against llae('L«‘l hy Mr. li.dlard, and apologists wlio retain the character of a 
this is the u-Miil. In the liont tank gi*ntleman amidst polemical work), Dr. ^ 
ate ihe thre** eminent scientists, Loid Iverach, Mr. Pjallarcl, Mr. Profeit, and 
Ki'lvin, Sn O. laxlge, and Dr. A. K. Mr. Kenmaiy ; I am not so unintelligent. 
Walhiiss 'Then ‘oii\u lions eveiy man Put it would be absurd to say that the 
will resjieei wiio iesp<cl'. himself, hat . publications of these jirofessors of 

two ol them are SpiriliUs (having ihen' a[>ologelit's and doctors of divinity have 
fore, an alien ;iml empirical soti.cr of the same value, as replies to Ilaer'kcl, as 
faith, and holding views on the hiluresLile tlujst; df si'ientinc laymen. 'I’he result is 
which Dhiistian leaeidisg n jeei''), and i that .Mr. Pallard's list is totally and 
! ami Kelvin gives a verv slemler sU|)p()rl, . giavely misleading to the uninformed, 
as We shall .s(‘( . d’heii there are Dr. : Kiihhish like lh(* “ Present Day 'iVacts ” 
Peale ^sl^o ( onless s in his latent liook ’ and anii(|ualed work like Winchell’s and 
that h(‘ is figluing a vast majoiiiy), Dr. Daw.son’s and Stirling’s and Wainwright’s 
droll (who denie*- the liheity of the are mi\ed up with the* good work of 
will), Di. Stirling (wIiom: <'(aUiil)uli<Mi is ' Newman Smyth and Dallinger and 
the same as Dr. Peale’s), Dr. W mehell ' Kennedy. Kvolutionists and non- 
ajid Sir |. W. Da\vsi)n (gcijlogi^ts of a evolutionists, iheists and pantheists, 
past giMieration, who detend the liltTal < 'hri-^tians and non-Cliristians, are hastily 
inter()retalion of i. (Imesis : Sir J. W. ' thiowui together. He drags in Prof. 
Daw.son tliinks geology only claims . W. James to rebuke Haeckel; the 
7000 years lor the life of man, and ' averagi? riMiler will have little suspicion 
that 'Mho deluge is one of the mo.st ' that James n jects tlie title of theist, 
important events both in lunnan Iu^lory speaks .Mawnfuily of Mr. Pallard’s Hod, 
and the study of the later geologit'al . and is nf)t sure of the immortality of the 
pi'iiods”), Piofessor Mower (with ten ‘ soul. All this is gravely misleading, 
lines of <|ualifications, hut whose only ! ('learlv, Mr. Pallard’s ideal of con- 
contribiilion to the subjeet seems to be ; troversy is not much sii[)erior to that 
an address at a (duirch dongress, in which of Dr. Horton. Vet this budding con- 
he shaiply tells the clergy liiey have | Iroversialist has the effrontery to toll 
donemisc'hufeiumghin lhepa.sl,andhad Haeckel that “if he has no sense of 
belter leave evolution to men of science ; shame, then we have a sufficient object 
two short {ihrasos about an “ eternal lesson as to tiic failure of ‘ monistic 
power” and tlie “Divine govern- ■ religion' to develop even an elementary 
ment of the world” semn to constitute i degree of morality.” This is provoked 
his slender theology), Dr. A. Macalister, ^ by statements which Haeckel quotes 
Professor Le (’onte and Mr, Fiske ; with transparent honesty from writers 
(American evolutionists and Pantheists), | named in his book. We have seen 
Mr. Row (the dhristian ICvidence ! how an equally coarse outburst was 
lecturer), Dr. Cook (the American * prompted by a statement (as to the free- 
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doni of the will) which is literally correct, j 
The only other specific criticisms offered 
by Mr. Itallard relate to the nature of . 
matter aivl the origin of lile. In both 
cases he gives a nur<r travesty of 
Hae(‘kers position. W't* shall take iht in 
in detail later (though the readu' may 
tind them at once by nu ans of the iiule\, 
if he desires), h'or die nte^tait we take ‘ 
our leave of these giact liil guard 'a ns of i 
the taste and ethic c\‘niro\ersy. ! 

“ A\ hat sort of vin agi* do we live in ? | 

askeil <lie yVi/Vf /' 'DiXfNjffy when it saw ■ 
tlu* eierlcal -nal sen nlil'ic l.illipud.ins 
of (iermany sliooling their insults at thi^ ' 
distinguished <iennsl. AW* ait* lixing, 
still, in an age when o ligion is made to ; 
consist i sseiUially iti ( erlatn speailatitms 
about the nature ul the universe*, which 
were franual, in suhstanc i*, ihoiisinds of ' 
yi- *rs ago ; «ui age when any indept luleiit ; 
speculator <wi llie Pituie (if things must : 
expeel to arouse n biller antagonism if 
his (’oiu liisions duTer fioni those of j 
religious tradition. Religion isjn a most | 
important aspc< l, “ .i (osnni* doi liine," ‘ 
to rjuole the wolds of Mr. Malhx'k. 
“Religion and sel-jiv e/’ he says, “lomh ; 
and oj)})ose each odier primaiily as rival * 
metho(ls of e\pl. lining the .... iiniserse ■ 
taken as .. wliole, man forming part of ; 
it.’’ Until a shi^rt lime ago theologians , 
held that their |>arlieular cosmic spe- ula- ■ 
tions had the distinclifjn of a sup<T* j 
natural origin, and they damned peofjle i 
who Ctilled tliem into fjues'ion. Today 
the gilt is wealing off the legends of I 
(jcnesis, but the liercdilary s[)iril of : 
intellectual arrogance goi’S more slowdy. j 
'I’o-day there are many theologians who ] 
call themselves truth -scekeis, and there ; 
are a few who write and speak as if 
they 7V€re truth-seekers, and not truth- i 
fulminators. But the sad truth is that | 
the majority are morally hampered by a j 
conviction of the .sacredne.ss and the | 
exclusive truth of certain speculations, • 
about God and the soul, which they 
have a corporate charge to defend. 
Every man who opj)oses them is con- 
structed into a hater of their religion and 
a menace to human progress. 'Ihe 


diminution of their followers seems 
only to incrc*>c their violence. “Al- 
ready,’’ says Mr. Rhondda Williams, “it 
is the fact that the niUiired laity on the 
(»nc hand and the hulk of ilu’ democracy 
on the othfi arc outside the (dnirches.” ' 
\'eN pei^jiK* are seeking the tiuth, out in 
the light of day, atul they distrust a 
irailitiiin that h.is hioken down .strlion 
ov s( 1*1 ion as lh<‘ century advancvch 
liat'ckel, st.uting from a most (‘ompre- 
hensi\(‘ kiiowivdge of living naturi*, has 
reached out to certain eonelusions on tlie 
commie mystuv. ll will not avail to 
iMiiiatme his loiu iusions ami vilify his 
personam! motiv«‘s and method. Ncitlicr 
he, nor his transkitor, nor his puhlishers, 
dicained ol tin listing his /oologieal 
aulhoiily down peoplifs throats, except 
ill so lar as his hook deals with /.oology. 
His further eonelusions must be met on 
(ill ir .'Ugumenlaiive His wiiohi 

s)stim must lu* judged by raliottal 
eviduuc*. I )iisi throw ing and mud- 
throwing aie not tin. m(‘ihods of truth- 
sick'cjs : they an the devices of timid 
Ol fmihsh [lartisans. 

Hut bcfoic I rnici upon a systematic 
ixaminaiioii of H.tci kel’s system and the 
(lilii isnis it has provoked, 1 wish to ex- 
pose one fm tiler misrepresentation of a 
general eharaetcr. Almost .all thc^ critics 
endeavour to make us distiust Haeckel 
by attributing to him a solitary and 
isolated jiosilion in the scientific world. 
Even if this w« rc the ease, it would only 
he an imantive to examine his view's 
with the greater eaie. ( j)|)ernicus sh^od 
alone tliioughout life. Darwin was op- 
posed by most of 'thii scientists of ]ii« 
time. W’olff enunciated a profound 
truth which was not accepted until long 
after his death. Kobett Owen preached 
a whole series of social truths that we 
all ac(:e[>t today. Kurtht'r, all writers 
do not r(*gard Haeckel as isolated. Mr. 
Mallock, in his Religion as a Credible 
Doctrine^ noj, only takes him to be the 
supreme living representative of scientific 
philosophy, but says tliat he and his 

* Docs Science Destroy Rtligion / p. 29 « . 
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colleagues “ arc correct in their methods | 
and arguments • that the attempts of ! 
(,‘onteinporary theol(#giaiis to find flaws j 
in the rase of their oi)[)one*nts, or to ; 
convert tin* dis^ovt ries of scie‘nce into . 
proofs of th»:ir own theism, are exercises j 
of an ingenuity wholly and hopelessly j 
misapj)lied, and exhihit too often an : 
unreasoning or a hwrish liaste which : 
merely exposes to lidiculc* the cause ; 
vvhi(‘li they are anxious to defend. Dr. . 
DioiK*l IJealo speaks Ihroiighout his . 
yitu/ity of the inajfjrily being on 
Haec'kers side in that controversy. Dr. 
Iverac-h s|)eaks in liis Theism (jf ‘Vsrien I 
tisLs,’' in a general way, d'> refusing to go 
with him. iUit the nna one* piion it 
partieulatly nee.dlul to eU ar up is a.-* t<j i 
the relation of Hae^'kils Monism to | 
Agnosiiiism. When *\lr. IkiH.ud <-peiiks 
crudely of the niajoiily of modern seien- 
li.sts iuing oj)pt>sed to Haeckel, lli - | 
iininforaied will (,onclude that they are, ; 
therefore, nu^re nr hvss with Mr. Milliard, i 
\Vv. I MVe rnrre(‘le<l that impression by 
giving the list of all 'he si'ientific laymen j 
of Knglancl aiul the United States, of | 
recent years, that Mr. Hallard has been i 
able to get under one very broad religious t 
umbrella. It hears only a small propor- i 
lion to tlu* wliole, even when we have 1 
added Vrofes.sor llenslow ami a few j 
more later tm. On tlie other hand, llu* j 
average educated man would say that • 
Haecki*! is a materialist and al heist, and j 
the great bulk of our men of science 5 
reject both names. Hac< kcI, it is true, j 
equally rejects the name materialist, but | 
we may defer that point to the next ■’ 
chapter. Our averfigo educated man ; 
has no illusion as to Huxley, 'I’yndall, : 
Cliflbrd, Darwin, llain, Sully, Maud.slev, : 
Spencer, Ray lainkester, Karl Pearson, ; 
and scientists of that type (or those , 
types) favouring what Mr. Pallard would i 
call religion. Tliese have professed 
Agnosticism ; and the silence on the 
religious question of the vast majority of 
our scientific men must — especially in 

* The F0HHi:ghily Rtvkw^ September, 1901 ; 
p.4oa 


view of the feverish alertness of the, 
Churches to drag them on to platform^ 
\vhen they are known to be in the least 
favourable — I siiould say, be construed 
in ll)e same sense. 

Now, Agnosticism is held to be more 
or less resf)ectable. Mr. Ballard quotes 
Huxley and Darwin and 'I'yndiill with a 
light heart and without the least recourse 
to his red ink. Haeckel is abused be- 
<MUsr of his “dogmatism.^’ But let us 
n frain from raising dust, and see what 
the <lifferenco really comt\s to. I might 
riuob; l.ord (Irimihorpe, whose “legal 
and scientific miner’ Mr. Ballard has 
warmly recommended to us: “As for 
professing to believe neither alternative,- 
atheism or llu.-ism, . . . that is not only 
probably but certainly wrong, and, in- 
deed, is NO impf>ssible that any man who 
thinks h.e h.is come to that conclusion is 
mi.stakcn, and is at prc‘^cnt an atheist.” ^ 
But I think a writer of that type ought 
to he left in his grave. Listen, however, 
to what one of the ablest living thinkers 
of ICngland says on the mailer; “The 
Neutral or Agnr)slic Monism now in 
vogue amongst sc'ientific men ... is 
scientifically po[)ular mainly because it 
is still essentially naturalistic, and dis- 
parages the so-called jrsychical aspect as 
epistemologically subordinate to the 
physical. . . 'This monism escapes the 
absurdities of the old materialism more 
in seeming than in fact . . it is material- 
ism without matter. . . In this monism 
the mechanical tlieory is still regarded 
as furnishing a concrete and complete 
presentment of the ol)jective world. . . 
If dualism is unsound, there seems to 
be no agnostic resting-place between 
materialism and spiritualism.” ^ J clo 
not subscribe to all this, but the high 
aulhoiity of the writer encourages me 
to say that the custom of opposing our 

* At the dose of The Ori^m of the Laws of 
Nature. 

'•* Profcss<.)r J. Ward, Naturalism and AgnosH^ 
iism^ p. 207, vol, ii. So F^rofessor Case, in the 
ai lido on Metaphysics in the tenth edition of the 
Eueye, Brit, .says Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer, 
only escape materialism by being inconsistent, 
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Agnostic scientists to Haeckel — especi- 
ally when fairly ancient quotations are 
4ug out of their works in sup{>ort of it— 
is totally misleading. 

The difference between them is this 
(setting aside for the moment the question 
of idealism): Haeckel's system is a 
comprehensive l]iei>ry eovt ring the uni- 
verse, ^Yhilsl they remain (>n ground 
which tlK7 feel to he veiy solid. 'rh<*v 
aftirm the ivoluiion <d‘ all things, of 
matter, of solar syslt iiis. of spet ies fiom 
lower sjiecies, ol man, of religion atul 
ethics. Ihit they decline to skate at all 
on thin icc. Wlulhi r the univuse had 
a loginning, wlu ther (‘volution h. is lieen 
purposively guided, wiielh^T or how lifi‘ 
arose out of non lile, wlu lher I'unseious 
ness is of the sam(‘ texluie as physic'al 
fonv, whether dealli makes an end of it 
- all ihcM: ihiii'is they prefer to leave to 
a later generation. Where they do 
<i£}rm^ they agree with Fhus kel : but 
they consitler his lurther aftiimations 
promaturt‘, to sa^ liie hast. 'They 
agree witli him that the religious ilieoiy 
is quite uneaHed for by the farts of 
science: hut the) tliink it too tally to 
framo c«junter theories. This is the real 
significance of lliosc famous conversions 
of (irerman scientists of w’hich every 
critic of Hai'ckel h.is made so much. 
Dll l^ois-Rcyrnond, \"irrhow', Baer, and 
Wundt sjiread their affirmations over 
the universe in their younger days. At 
a later period they restricted themselves, 
like Huxley or Darwin, to positions 
which seemed impregnable. 'I’hey re- 
treated to Agnosticism on the more ad- 
vanced (]ae.slions. It is al)surd to find 
Haeckel’s critics reprc*scnting thimi as 
having gone over to theism or Christian- 
ity.^ Like Huxley and 'J yndall (in his 

* Hacckcl is read a ferocious lesson in 
manners by all his critics for patting a certain 
construction on their change. Let il stand. I 
am chiefly concerned with the truth or untruth 
pf his ideas. 1 .see, therefore, a far more griev- 
ous sin in the almost general misrepresentation 
of the nature of these “conversions.** Dr. 
Horton, we saw, slipped in Vogt and Buchner, 
the most advanced materialists of (>erniany, as 
converts to spiritualistic, Mr« Ballard inserts 


agnostic iitotHl) they only decline to 
follow Haeckel in a con.striictive theory 
<»f tlie origin of life and the relation of 
consciousne.ss to brain, and the strenuous 
denial of Clod and immortality ; but they 
shrink just as severely from the con- 
I striniivc theories and the dogmas of 
i Haeckel's critics. 

I In that sense Haeckel :»tan<ls ajmtj 
! though far fr(>m alone. Is he justified 
i in leaping the abys.st's from which his 
rt»lli agues shiink ? ould it he ^Yiser to 
kee]) to th(‘ solid grouiul ? 'lo put no 
rounded s):d(‘ni lufoie the world? \Vc 
1 can judge best wlu'n we have covered 
I the whole ground over which his system 
extends. Meantime, remember three 
things wTich are lost sight of in the dust 
ofthiscontiovcrsy. Idrstly, Dr. Haeckel 
dot s not ( laim anythiiig lik(‘ (‘(]ua) value 
for liis views on all points. He knows 
perfectly well how the evideni:e differs, 
and how’nt times la* must bridgt^ a <*hasm 
with “a pini‘ iiyj)olhesis,'’as he calls his 
lluory ol abiogen«‘sis ; though he doe.s 
j not even jnit out a hypothesis vs'ithout 
I s<»ber ground. His systtmi is an 
j (laborale, suiicture of demonstrated 
I truths, convincing theories, and rational 
j hypotljcscs ol all grades of strength. The 
! (Title who confuses the latter with the 
former, and tliinks he has destroyed 
“ the fundarnentid axiom,” when he has 
only show n that some outlying hypothesis 
is only a hypothesis, does not evince 
much discernment or a scrupulous desire 
to let truth prevail. Secondly, dualism, 
or theism, may not logically rush in if one 

Rotiiancs, of whof-e coiuersion Haockel was 
loiiilly imjiwarc when he wrote the hook, and 
whobc cliangc of views (lifters toio corh from that 
of Yin how or Wundt. All ossciilially misstate 
the real “ metamorphosis.” ll was merely from 
dogmatic monism to what Dr. Ward calls 
“agnostic monism.’* It lends no .support 10 
theism or spiritualism. Prof, Haeckel a.ssuresmc 
that “even lo-day these men arc styled atheists 
by German ecclesiastical writers.” Kearl Mr. 
Kennedy’s attack on I)u Bois-Reyinond*s hetero- 
doxy, after his “ Ignorabimus-Rede,” in bis 
Natural 7lieohgy and Modern Thought^ pp. 
42- 65. Darwin used stronger language abput 
Virchow than is to be found in the Niddk* 
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oi Hacckcrs jKiiticular fjyixHht-scs breaks •: 
clown. Hctvvrrn Har( kri and Martincaii ! 
or Fi>ki* li» s tlic broad n'^ion of neutral ■ 
or aj^nosMr [iMHii-an. And thirdly, this 
is tin* ordinary prrx « duro* of sc i«;nic. It 
throws out tile li^hl l)r»dL;»;s of its hy[)o , 


the.scs (iir in advance of its solid march. 
'J’hcy Mfiy bt: withdrawn later. More 
probaljly they will gather slrongtli as the 
years roll on, and In- at length absorbed 
in growth of the impregnable 

structure of scientific truth. 


* ('llVIThk II 


TUI* UNirV ()!‘ d'llb. WORLD. AM) TIIK LAW^ 

()i‘ sri5srA\('j': 

Wnvr, thi‘n, is dhs nioniuii uhich ! airil\ that “ihis i^ another of those inno- 
has a»oused so rniu h bilti*rir’SN and an- ! (*ent looking li\ pothesrs ” fiom which 
tagoni an ? Once inoie, befoie wi‘ c an pro- j I laecki l (K*rive.s hi^ atheism, \'c,. How 
a'cd to a sob'*! and [)alienl study of thi* ; any man ('an fail to see that this i.s 
position of I )r. Haeckel, W(* lind it | not an ,i>sumi)ti()n, but the most 
ncs'essary to lay the dust whii'Ii his ’• lahoured ('onclusion of Haeckel’s sys- 
(Titics haw raised. 'Tlu'ie is the defmi- j teui—nol the base* but the apt‘X of his 
lion given by the Rev. Amlirosc* Pope, ■ pyramid passes eomprebension. Mean- 
who seems to have led the opjiosition ‘ time, it is formulati'd in utter defiance 
to Haei'ke! in the (darion contiovt r.^v. ol H.u'ckiTs word.s, and one might think 
Mr. disposes of the systtan - ; Ha(‘ekel would be i'on«>ultt d on the 

whieii it has taken Hr. ILuakel a , mailer. He says (p. tS) that moni.sm 
laborious lifetime to <'oiistru('t witii doe> “ not d-ny the existence of .s])irit, 
a marvellous and (luiu jsipal fa('ility. and dissolve ihc world into a heap of 
It was mad(*, he thinks, dming ihixH' ’dialf- ^ dcadatoms *' and that ‘'matter cannot 
day excursions” out of Haeckel’s (mn ■ exisland he operative without spirit, or 
pjovince. From these he rcdiirned with ^ spirit without matter.’’ Dr. Horton and 
certain “a.ssumptions ’’ which contain, many others have the same confusion, 
with almost ludicrous clearness, the ('on 'I'he Rev. Rhondda Williams .says : “He 
elusions he wanted to rea('h. We will , rec(,^gnises tluil there is .sonK^thing which 
have a word on tiu’se “assumjnions ’’ | is not material (spatial) which we may 
(which are really the u^nilNSiOfis of years call mind, or .soul, or spirit. Rut if this 
of observation and retlection) when the . spiritual something is treated as the 
time comes. Rut incidentally Mr. Pope : mere product of matter, or the mere 
defines monism, or, as lie calls it for j function of the material organism, its 
some occult reason, “ physiological 1 reality is dcaiied, it has no real 
monism.” “ Rriefly,” he says, “ the i spiritual nature.” Rut Haeckel has no- 
universe is not dual in its ultimate j wliere said that spirit (or force) is a 
nature, viz., spirit (or soul) and matter ; i product of matter. There are scientists, 
but single (monistic), vi/., matter (or ' who resolve matter into force, but no one 
substance).” Mr. l*ope goes on to say ‘ ever attempted the reverse, except in 
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the sense of reducing force to motion, 
vhich Haeckel certainly docs riot. 

Monism is sn clearly defined at the 
Very coniincncement of Haeckers book » 
(p. 8 ) that these genilemen must ha\e ' 
convince<l themselves lie gave an irn- ; 
proper definition in order to escape the : 
odious label inateriali'>!.” lleforc \\c 
proceed, let us he perteclly clear \vh> 
this odium (has .itt.u h to tlic uo»^<l 
“materialism." It is well wortii wlul**, ■ 
for here is one ol the strangest and most 
roiniiKm s^jhisiiis of llir !v>nr. 
Materialism is the ivime for two t<itally 
rlilTerent tilings, ./nivh are ((instantly 
coilu.evl. 'i'liere is, in the iii^t phu'e, 
materialism as a lliec^ry of tlu' universe ' 
the theory that matter is the soiiice 
and tile suhstaiua' of all things. 'That is 
(it you associate “force" or “energy" 
or '* motion'’ with )(Hjr “matter," as 
every mat(.‘rialist does) a jicrfi/dly 
argual)!‘‘ theory. Ii has not the remotest 
tonn(;elion with t! e amount of wine a 
man diinks or tin* integiiiy oi his lifi*. 
But we .ils(j give tile nanievjf mateiialisiii 
to a certain (lisp(»sition ol the sentiments, 
which few of us admire, and whi(‘h | 
would kdl the r'oot of progress if it 
b(.*came i, -iieral. It is tlie disposition to 
despise ideals and higher ihotrghl, to 
confine one’s desires to se-llisli arul 
sensual pl<M.sure and material advaiae 
menl. 'riierc is no conru:<:tion between 
this materialism of the h(.*;;it and that of 
the head. For whole centuries of ; 
Christian history whole nations believed 
abundantly in spirits without it having 
the least influerK'e on their morals ; ’ 
and, on the otlier hand, materialists likt^ ; 
Ludwig Buchner, or \'ogt, or Moleschott, 
were idealists (in the moral .sensed of the : 
highest order. ^ Look around you and • 
see whether the belief or non belief (for ■ 
the Agnostic is in the same predicament i 
here) in spirit is a dividing line in conduct, j 
There is no ground in fact for the con- ■ 
fusion, and it has wrought infinite | 
mischief; while it has rendered, and 

^ See sketches of their lives in Las^ Words on 
Materialism, 


still renders, incalculable service to con- 
servative religion. 

In his Natunil HishrA* of Creation 
Profcs.Nor Haeckel admitted that his 
monism was not far removed from 
.scicniifu' matcriali.sm. But there is still 
.so gross a confusion on the subject 
that it very natural for him to refuse 
the name. Indeed, he eould not 
l(»gieally accept it, and no one who is well 
mlormeil in recent |>hysi('s will accept it, 
unices Ik is allovvial Ut intc-ipret it in his 
own way ; a tiglu which seems to be 
iicni(‘d 1(1 men like 1 >r. Haeckel. (Ilance 
at any siientifi<' work, and you will 
find that it speaks as much, if not 
more, aiioiil Ibn'e than about mailer. 
Hence if critics insist on calling 
materialism a belief in “dead atoms 
and “ haul atoms,’’ and “solid atoms,” 
and nothing else*, there are no 
inateiialists today, if ever there were? 
W'e shall see more presently about 
modern luaions of matter and fi>rce, but 
may lakt.‘ it that Haeckel, in pro[)er 
MM'enlilic simil, attaches as much im- 
poitaiK c to fiiue as to matter, and does 
not make any absurd attempt to derive 
fort e from matter.^ Further, he idenli- 
fi(!S “soul” or “spirit ” with force. Mr. 
Williams says this is a polite W’ay of 
den)ing its (.existence, and Mr. l*ope 
would say it is an a.s.sumption. It is 
neither one nor the other, l)Ut a most 
serious and characteristic conclusion of 
Haeckers researches. I am now 
staling his position, not the grounds for 
it (which will come in due time). He 
concludes that the thinking and willing 
force in man - what we call his mind or 
spirit is identical with the force that 
reveals itself in light and heat. In 
other words, he is forced to think that 
spirit and energy are one and the .same 
thing, and so he uses the names in- 
discriminately. But he is further con- 
vinced, on grounds we shall see 
presently, that matter and spirit (or 

* Yet even the writer of the article on Meta- 
physics in the loth edition of the Efuyclopadia 
Eri/annica, who devotes two columns to the 
Riddle^ joins in this general misrepresentation. 
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force) are not two distinct entities or 
natures, but two forms or two as[>ects pf 
one sinp;Ic reality, vvnich fie calls the 
fundaait'fUal substance. 'I’his one 
entity with tiu; two attributes, this 
matter-force substance*, is the sole 
reality that cxi^ls— to use a (ircek word, 
tht‘ MonoN the one nature? that presents 
it<eir to our contemplation in the 
inlinilely varied panorama of the 
universe. 

I’liis position is loj^irally, as 1 said, 
the culmination of llaerkel’s system. 
I'or die convenience of this Ijrief de- 
scription I tiiki! it as the starling point 
of lliat network of explanations theories, 
and hypotlicses whicli constitutes tlie 
monistic philo?^o|)hy. I’hcn* is a most 
important sciiool of phiiosi^pliors who 
will cliallenj;e even the existi'iice of this 
matter lorce subslaraa, as vvi* sliall sto 
presently, but lor th(‘ vast maji^riiy ol 
men of science, as well as of ordinary 
folk, this matler-forf'e element is the one 
obvious reality. In lliis Ilaeckehs cri 
tics are at om? with him. It is when 
Haeckel ^oes on to say it is the ,cv/c’ — 
///c/zv// - reality that die conllict beii:ins. 
Tlie view which Haeckel opposes is that 
there is another element in existence, 
totally distinct from this matu*r force 
reality : that the mind of man ( annot be 
an evolution from the matter force sub 
stance, and that this substance itself 
could not have evolved into the orderly 
universe about us excf[)l under the guid- 
ance of a still higher intelligent principle, 
Ciod. Now, it would be quite legitimate 
to Siiy that we are as yet so imperfectly 
ac(}uainted with this matter-force realit) 
that it is premature to say what it can or 
cannot do. 'Fhat is the Agnostic posi- 
tion, rejecting alike the dualist theory of 
Mr. llallard and the monistic explana- 
tions of Dr. Haeckel.^ lUil monism is 
more ambitious. Science has now 

^ But I must repeat — so persistent is tlie mis- 
representation— that this agnostic pos.ition is as 
antf^onistic to Christianity as monism is. Its 
quarrel with what it calls the premature theories 
of the montst i$ a purely scientific or phih^sophical 
maUer, and is totally unconnected with religion. 


i amassed enormous quantities of facts 
I concerning every part and asjxict of the 
i universe. 1 'hc monist believes w'e can 
already, with this material, sketch in 
broad outline, at least, the upw'ard 
growth of the great world-substance 
until it is tran.sfigurcd in the beauty of 
the living organism, and becomes self- 
conscious in the mind of man. Every- 
body admits to-day, says Mr. Mallock, 
that the inorganic world is “an absolute 
monism.” 'I'he monist proceeds to 
bring the realms of life and conscious- 
ness into this malter-fon'<* unity, and to 
show that wo are not w'arranted in claim- 
ing that its growth ncc’ds a designer or a 
controller. He will go on until he has 
embraced the whole life of humanity, 
si ii ncts art, religion, and ethics, in his 
sineje tormiila. 

i)o not mi->iin(!erslaiul me to the 
I'Xtciit of ^iqiposing, as so many strangely 
do, that the monist is bound tt> have a 
theory ready for every iihenomenon 
under heaven. We find even tlie ablest 
of I laeekel’s critic s claiming that monism 
breaks ilown here, or fails to exjilain 
tliere, and then with a chant of praise 
Ihitiering the lianner of dualism in the 
breac'h. Such a course is ab'^urd. If 
the monistic theory fails anywheie, the 
next altitude that logic enfonvs is agnos- 
ticism, or reserve of judgment. If 
Haeckel’s theory of the origin of life, or 
of heredity, or of oonscioiisnes.s, or of 
morality, or of Christ, will not stand the 
strain of rational examination, this does 
not impair the general system of monism. 
The heart of the .system is (t) the affir- 
mation that a great matter-force sub- 
.stanoe (or nature) is unrolling its poten- 
tialities in the universe about us 
(which no one denies), and (2) timt we 
have no rational evidence tliat there exists 
any other substance (or super-nature). 
To say that Haeckel is bound to explain 
I everything or die, is a grotesque assump* 
tion. He has plainly disavow^ed 30 
foolish an ambition. It may be that 
before the last red rays of our dying suii-: 
fall upon the eyes of the last of our 
! some millions of years hence, the moinhv 
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. islic philosophy will l)e coinplote. That 
IS the infinitely remote goal he spoke 
6f. But, as I said, seic^neo has already 
accunmlated so vast a library of know- 
K^lge that we may venture even now to 
draw the outline of an extensive view of 
the universe in the nioni.^tie sense. M'hat 
IS what Dr. Haeckel clocks in the Ridda' 
the Vnhene, He has spent half a 
Century in seeking truth. He has IcuiglU 
side by side with d^e finest seieniitio 
think»'/s i)f la.sl eeiitury in o\eiconi- 
ing an i'a^torie lesislanceon the pan of 
the ('Imrehcs. Nn one who is not eon- 
vin< i*d that hunianiiy has alnudv, at the 
very beginning of iu biglv r life, n aelu^d 
the final Inilli, will lx* diverted by the 
sneers aiul gdxs of heated ]»ailisans 
from a pali(‘nt study of his ('onehisions. 
N(* one wl\o belu v< s that truth is a 
sa(‘retl pos.v'ssion. and the firMt ('ondition 
of lasting progre.^^ no one who feels 
llial dignity and '‘iiu'eiity are the fiisl 
(lualilies nvjuired in its pui>uit -will 
allow himself to be lunu d from the true 
and vital issiu‘s by a petty and IVivffious 
criticism of irrelevant details. 

'J'he j>Ian I bav(! ado[)led to state 
first the almost: undisputed unity of the 
inorganic world, then proc(‘ed to con 
sider its evolution, and pursue the pro- 
eess of development thiough the suo 
cessive stages of life, <’()nsr iousn(iss, and 
reason. But I have already said that 
an important group of philosophers chah 
lengc our right even to the inorganic 
world as a l)ase of operations. Age 
after age philosophy has rung the changes 
on the familiar hclis — inaLcriali^m, ideal- 
ism, spiritualism, realism. '1 o day the 
system in favour in the schools is ideal- 
ism. According to the idealists the 
naive belief of the average, man that he 
lives in a material universe, which lay 
here in space before humanity began to 
furrow its soil, and will lie there still 
when the last man has dropped into his 
eternal tomb, is a delusion. The' arch- 
sophist, Berkeley, comes along, and 
explains that the orange he thinks he 
is vulgarly injecting into a material 
Mvity he calls a stomach, is only a 


bundle of sense-im|wssions which he 
quite gratuitously supposes to be caused 
by a material object, and his .stomach is 
. a fiction. So with the whole of material 
i life. U is a kinematoscopic display in 
the mind -not, as far as w^e know, taken 
from life. Berkeley opined that God 
was the o[)er.u<)r of the instrument 
Ideali.sts generally have dispensed with 
: the operator now\ Tlie sl)ow unwinds 
itself by ^omr oc< uU law of the mind. 

' In eillu*r rasi! “ this loo, too solid flesh 
' dtf<y melt, and thaw into something 
thinner than *‘an everlasting dew.*' 
Matter is a mental consiriH'lion, force 
i is the same, the world they make U|) 
canix^t be otIuTwise. 'Ihere i.s, of 
c<nlrs(^ the agnoslit' position, tliat we 
; do not know wl’iellu r this kinematoscopic 
i panoram.'i is a photograph, or a diagram, 
j of a real w'orld, or no. But all idealists, 

: and they are tlie vast majority in philo- 
I s(^pljy to-day, sternly insist that the 
■ matter and for*'*; whic:h the scientist 
j mani]>ulale.s are mental counters ; that 
I he is dealing with ///v /din of matter and 
j foice, whetlui or no an eternal reality 
{ corresponds to these. Ihuicc it is that 
! so many cultivated reviewers set aside 
' llacH'kei’s s)sU‘m with polite disdain. 

. His realism - iiis haliil of talking of 
, matter and fon’c as familiar objective 
I realities is loo naive. 

! Now this plulo.sophy so oliviou.sly cuts 
j out The root of Haeckel’s system that 
I some of his clerical criti<‘.s have pul on 
j siii)erior airs and borrowed phrases from 
; it. Jf the vv:y existence of matter and 
j force is floiibiful, clearly nionisin is in a 
|)arIoii.s state. They forget one thing. 
If idealism excludes, or throws doubt on, 
the objective reiility of matter, it in the 
same proportion destroys the ("hri.stian 
position. What is the meaning of the 
Incarnation, or the death of Chnst, or 
the whole historic foundation of Chris- 
tianity, if the material world and iffi 
history are subjective ? Dr. iverach sees 
this very well, and warns his impetuous 
colleagues. truth,” he says, **we. 

must arrive at a conception which Wves 
room for real individuality; tliat wjli 
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m ognisc ihc uniqueness ofevt-ry person, 
and pla^i* every person in relation to 
every otluT person .irjd thing that is, has 
been, rn' will b(‘. It must allow reality 
to history, and (lermit a real progress 
an<l real events in it. Jl must recogniM* 
human ai'tivity as a fa<'lor in the worhl's 
history, and recognise srjmehow that 
good and evil, Iiajrpiness and misery, 
‘igtiteousiii.-ss and sin, are not a()pear- 
anee, but stern n^alilies, wliieh philo- 
so[)hy and the«>l()gy must deal with.’'^ 
d here are, of rourse, important (livin(‘s 
amongst lire idealists, such as Dr. ('aiid, 
but they are. neither ( (jnsistent noi likely 
ever to i)e literally ado[)teil. TIk' 
('alholie (dnireh is itUtmsely realistir . 
Its philos(»pliers, Dr. Ward, Dr. Mivarl, 
I'alher Maher, hather ('lark, etc., havij 
ne\er yielded a slt‘p to tlu‘ reigning 
fashion of ideali-^m. In a word, tire 
defenders ol religion whom Haeckel 
opposi's arc as “naiva* realists” as he is. 
It is only lire rnori* short sighted who 
nualdle willi tl\e edgi*d tools of the 
modern metaphysician. 

Hut the philoso|)lrers themselves, the 
aristo(Ta('y of llu? intelleelual worKI I 
Are we to go on with our construction 
in total disregard o( their prole.st? 1 
believe Haeckel is (iiiiie riglit in doing 
so. As Mr. Mallo('k says, lliese idealist 
dreams are not “ the mere raving 
which at first sight they seem to be.’’ 
On the other haiul, the ei>mmon lashion 
irlealisls have of saying that lire man 
who refusi's to lake llu'in seriously must 
be altogether ignorant i)f their i)hilo- 
sophy a species of arrogarue |)eeuliar 
to idealists and Roman (alholios is 


‘ losopht^rs,” hit .says again, -‘Dnstead of 
confining themselves to the solemn alti- 
tudes of exisleiue . . . would conde- 
scend to take their examples from the 
common events of life, they would avoid 
many of the mistakes which expose 
them to the just rirlicule of the vulgar.” 
"I'he historian is hanlly likely to admit 
that tile stupendous drama he is cMigaged 
in reconstructing is not the real play of 
living passion. 'The astronomer is not 
pre|>are(l to see in the vast expanse of 
the lieavens only the unreal mirage 
of his ideas. d'ht: physicist contemp- 
tuously r(‘pndiates the idealist's interi)re- 
talion of his matter and force. 'fht! 
que.slion is raise<l, said Sir A. Riicker, in 
his pn'sidenlial address to llu‘ Hritish 
Association in n;oi, “ whether our basic 
conceptions are to be regarded as .'U f‘U" 
rate d(‘S(‘ri[)tions ol the constitution of the 
universe arounii us, or merely ccauvnient 
fK'tions,'** and he ga\e an emphaiie adhe- 
sion to lht‘ Ibriiuu*. His si)eech ended 
with a t‘laim llial ether and the atom are 
not mere mental fictions, not mere “ work- 
ing hypothe ses, 'H)ut “objective realities.” 
His successor in the presideni'y, IVo- 
f(‘ssor Dewar, ik; less strongly repudiated 
‘Mlu‘ an('ient myslilications by whic'h a 
crriain sr'hool shatter the objective reality 
of matter anil energy.” Indeed, signs 
; are not w’an‘ing of a coming change 
I amongst the nuitaphysicians themselves. 
I 'I'he immen.se difficulty of explaining how 
: we can perceive an external world is 
] familiar enough to e\ery thinking nun, 

: Hut philosophy mu.st try again. 'Fhe 
material world is more convincing than 
i all their dilticiilties. 'The article on 


absurd. w cultivated nuMi are ignorant , 
of their arguments. Hut the average | 
man of science, the average historian, 
and the avenige man of affairs, sweep 
away their theory as, in the words of 
Mr. Mallock, “a fantastic, though in- | 
genious and learned, dream.- “ If phi- I 

^ 7'keism in the Light of Present Si. ience and 
Phitesophy, p, 305. 

“ Keiigion <u a CredtbU Ptutrine, p. 202. 
Mr. Mallock gives an admiraltio summary of the 
system, as proscnlcd hy its latest and ablest 
expciitor, Professor James Ward. 


“ Metaphysics,” by Professor Ca.se, in tile 
latest edition of our greatest lincyclopredia 
is one long warning that the reign, or the 
nightmare, of idealism is over, and that 
we shall shortly return through “the 
anarchy of modem metajihysics ” (as he 
says), to a normal belief in the reality of 
a material world, the reality of war and 
disease and poverty and ignorance, and 
the rationality and validity of social 
entliusiasm and scientific investigation. 

With Professor Haeckel, then, we pass 
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by our j»er[)le\cd niclaphysirians, and 
smile at their supereilious commeiUs. 
We turn to the spreadinj: panorama of 
inorLianic nature as tlie first emlKKiinient 
of the monistie subsian<’(‘.^ 'There 
shoulil be no crilieism for us to meet 
here» but the ea‘^emess to cltaiv ami to 
dis( retlit and In .‘ie<»?v a fioinl as li we 
wer*' e(>nduetirc a niimi(' ]*arli.<im nt in 
some dull pmvini i.tl town, instead of 
being sober .M.aiel:eis for Inith has 
Ix’en M) kvc-iish that we sliall lind it 
breaking out into all kinds of liivoloiis 
eritiei.sms. I 

^\'hen you look up at night into tlu‘ i 
heauMis nou see some tlirei; or four | 
thousand stars se:ifi< ied tlnnuah s])a('e. ! 
I'ktth is an ineandeveent sphen*, rarely I 
1< ss than lliiet.* million mile-- in eiieimi* . 
f: renee, and usually sej)araled fioin its , 
feilosNS by billions mill s of ^paei*. It } 
would tak(* some 7-^0,000 \ ais lo romit i 
tile <listiin< e in inil(‘S to llu‘ nearest of ! 
them. Some of l em (MH be pi()\ed lo | 
l)e at hast 1,300.000,000,000,000 miks 
a\Miy. With tiu' useol a gootl telt‘Ma)|)e 
the ntimliei of liese world-mnsst s runs 
up to more than a luindred millions. 
Yet evi'ii tli'Mi We sec in to lie only at the 
fringe (it ilu* (juistion ot tlu* magnitude 
of our unit er.se. When a li‘leseoj/e 
containing a highly sensitive [>noto 
grapliie plate is diu eted to what .sei-m to 
be dark and empty jiarls of spac'e, and 
is kept in that ])osition for eight or irn 
hours, the plate is found to luMr the 
faint imjwint of a fresh myria<l of worlds. 
I'hey are so far distant that, though they 
are 150 times more luminous than lime' 
light, and though the waves of light they 
send u.s have been falling on the plate — 

^ A certain .school would li.avc us admit that, 
t>ecau.se our conviction of the,* reality of the 
external world is incapahle of demonstrative .sup- 
pf)rt, wc .should grant the same privilege to the 
i>clief in Goil. There is no analogy whatever. 
We cannot get away from our l)elicf in the real 
world. The ideali.sts themselves assume it in 
their arguments — as when they take the physi- 
cist’.s analysis of sound or light, lo throw doubt on 
our hearing or .sight. There is not a particle of 
this irresistibility about the idea of God. We 
can trace its nx)ts and reject it without the 
slightest inconsistency. 


a plate that would take a picture in the 
merest fraction of a second in day-time 
I —at the iMte of 700,000,000,000,000 
: per .second, many of them fail to make the 
ica.st imprcsNion alter six or eight hours' 
j i‘\|>osuri‘. Wc have no ground for sup- 
; posing (.‘ur m(‘st powerful instruments 
biing us t(.> anything like a limit lo the 
. uni\ei.se. 

Is ilu* iiuive’se infinite? Dr. llaeekel 
' spiuks of it as infinite ami eternal, and 
this is jusi oni' of those typii'al cases 
\\hiie tiu monisl outruns the agno.stie. 
Tlu* crilieisms which have been i)assed 
on the phiase “infinite" (we sluill speak 
ol eternily later), as apjilied to the. 
matciial iiniversi*, an' not very dis- 
<eining. 'Then* are erilic's who imagine 
that Haeckel must afivanci* no slatement 
lor whii'h he lannol furnish empirical 
fuoof; when as he has told us born tlie 
iii^'t [)age that, as a sensible thinker, he 
enijdoNS his faeully of .speiulalion 
(taking care that it starts from fuels) as 
I vvi-11 as In'- power of ob.servalion. 'Tlien 
j then' arc critics who insist on thinking — 
j it is very I'ouvenient for their purpose - 
I that he lays tlu* sanu* stre.ss on every line 
I (d his .system, and so cry “dogmatisin’* 

: wherever the evidence is .slender. We 
. must aj)|)roaeh tlu,* .sul)j(*ct more reason- 
i ahly. 'The fpiestion is, does the evidence 
1 of a.slronomy ])oint in the direction of 
I limits 01 of illimilableness ? Thilosophy • 
; has nothing lo say again.st the infinity of 
the cosmos. “ We have no evidence,** 
says Dr. Ward, “of definite .space and 
time limits : fpiite tiie contrary. . . . we 
certainly ( annot prf)ve that the universe 
as a whole is measurable and therefore 
finite. And wlien we pass to more 
purely a priori consideration.s, the ca.se 
against a universe with fixed and finite 
limits is ecjually strong.’*^ 'The idea of 
a limit is in fact unthinkable, and the 
evidence of astronomy is far from .sug- 
gesting it. “Is the universe infinite? 
Who can say?*’ a.sks Dr. Dallingcr. 
He refers to the fairly definite scheme of 

^ Naturalism and ytii>n0%tifism, vul. i p. 1 95. 
Dr. Ward does not, of course, say the cosmos is 
infinite. 
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our milky way, but says “it may he l)ut 
a complex iviriicle in a universe of 
universes, strot< hin^ on for ever and 
ever over the fiournelcss immensity of 
the unknown/' ^ llnefly, what t vidence 
we have is totally against the idea of a 
limit, un<l that idea is so unima|dnabU; 
that it would never have l)e* n su«.;i^rsU'd 
hill for theo!ot;ieal ( nn .ideralions. i >r. 
IJae(*kel ]>refers to rely on the seientifie 
indications. I reserve for a sejKirate 
ehapt< r the' discussion of Prof. Wallaa 's 
curious views on the sul)je<’t. 

'rile ni‘Xt step that sr ienee takes is to 
establish the unity of this immeasurabh* 
univer.se. 'Phere i.s no (jueslion to-d ly 
alxHit the identity ot ilu! matter uhiih 
composes lliese innumeraMe and \vid< ly 
distant worlds. 'I’lu* speetro.scope is a j 
more delieale an.ilvsl than the appaiatii; 
of the chemist It has deUcted fioison 
and (onv idl'd i riminals where cluMuislry i 
has been mule. And tin* sp<*eii*o.sc()[)e j 
will leil us the ( hemieal ('onsliluents of | 
Arclurua, 1,500,000,000,000,000 miles I 
away, as confidently as it will analyse 
the matter in tlu* laboratory. It needs 
for its operation only a ray of li};lit from 
the matter in (pii'stion. We hav(‘ thus j 
learned llml tlu' materi.d of the slai,> is : 
tlie same as that of our i arth. U’e may 1 
find differcMit elements hi‘re and there : i 
we may find matter in st.iles we cannot < 
detect or proiliici’ on earth. Put tlu; 
ancient idea that the heavens w\*n* made 
of a .superior siibstamv is totally dis 
credited. Imdiii imuI to end of the 
known univiTse matter is one. It is 
also established that a more subtle form 
of matter, called ether, nils the inter- 
stellar spaces and penetrates itUo tlie 
very heart of the mo?>t solid su!).stana‘s. 
Even the ajipareiUly rigid particles of a 

^ The Creator, p. 14. Strange to say, I)r, 
DalHnger immcdialoly continues : '* If that be 
so, w'c can make no useful inference from our 
fiftite universe” : and shortly after actually inlers 
that the world was created on the ground that it 
is “finite”! “Whal is finite begins to be, 
must have iKen caused to l>e” (p. 14). If 
-Haeckel had pruceedeil in this sl<»venly fashion, 
what an outcry there would have been, 


block of iron are really swimming in 
miniature oceans of ether. 

Put this is not unity, it is a wonderful 
: variety, some of the critics exclaim ; you 
! give us ether on the one hand and .some 
■ soventy-four different kind.s of [Xinderable 
matter on the, other. 'The latter part of 
: the objection i.s not now seriously urged. 

: I*‘or )ears the indications in chemistry 
I pointed towards a real unity of the chemi- 
I ( al eh uient.s, and to-day no one has any 
; doubt whattwer that they are all multi- 
I files of SOUK* simpler form of atom. 'I'he 
unity ol oxvgen, hydrogen, iron, gold, and 
so on, is completely accepted. Asirono- 
mers have observe* 1 in .son.t‘ of the stars 
matter which seems to be actually in a 
tiansiiitin stage; and filiy^ics, which has 
made gigantic strides (d' late, siu-ms to 
huvi' (lcl(‘rte(l the same jiluaionu'non in 
its lahoiatorics, as Sir (). Lodgi? points 
ont in his brilliant Romanes l.ecture for 
1003. 'J ill* elemt'iils have' been built 
up by evolution from .some simpler and 
homogeneous substani:e. 'Phat is the 
belief of all jdiysicists and eheniists, and 
it is based on a mass of fact.s. Mr. 
Jiallard lliinks it ii.scful, or wise, to raise 
th(.‘ <lust iven heri\ lie .says (third 
article -not the one' in wliich he charges 
Haeckel with dogmatism) that Haeckel 
frankly I'onfesses— as ho doe.s — his luck 
of expert knowledgiMif physics, and adds 
tliat these “ultimate cjueslions of mole- 
cular physics of necessity determine our 
I’onceptions of the constitution of matter, 
and so are fundamental to the whole of 
his monistic theory.’' 'Phis is mere dust- 
ihrowing. 'Phe itnitv of matter is a 
necessary part of the monistic theory, 
hut this is given in the commonest and 
the finest manuals of phy.sics as an 
established and accepted truth ; hoxv the 
various elements arose from one form of 
matter is a subject of merely speculative 
interest to Dr. Haeckel, and is not yet 
settled. But Mr. Ballard plunges deeper, 
and says Haeckel’s confession of weak- 
ness in physics “does not prevent his 
recommending ‘the brilliant pyknotic 
theory ' of J. C. Vogt to the acceptance 
of every biologist,'' Then he begs the 
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/reader to study the stale criticisms of 
Mr. Stallo “before accepting the Vogt- 
.Haeckel theory as final,’** and later says 
Haeckel “decides that the conception 
which best suits his purpose is the one 
to be generally received.'* He then 
reads a lesson on the iinpro[)riety of 
misleading pcM^ple, aint, finally, after a 
bcwilcleringly tuituous run, appeals to 
the e\]X.‘rl physici'^ts Siewail and 'fait 
and Lord Kelvin to prnve - (luite iriele- ' 
vantly- that ilu re is a SuprcMiie Ih ing. ; 
'rhe wl'.ole p.-ssage is tuo Uidicrii.is to 
analyse in detail, hut I must point out ' 
two things. iMrsiIy, Mr. ballard has iid i 
inc'e doubt than 1 have of the unity of ’ 
matter, which is the only scri«)us poim | 
in r|uestion : llacckel (an fit into his ' 
system any theory of the evnlutjon (jf i 
matter that physicists cle<ile in atlopl. ■ 
Secondly, Mr. ilall.ird qinte rnisrepre- | 
sents liaeckeis atlitudi* towards the ; 
“jiyknotic theory.’’ lie d*)es not say j 
“it is the one [o l e g«’m‘ra)ly r(('cived,‘' i 
but says (p. 7cS) he “dunks it will prove j 
more* acceptable to ev< ry biologist who ! 
believes in the unity of nature'' than ; 
the other theory. The foolishness of j 
the wliole episode is seen uheii one | 
reflects tiiat this somewhat old (1S91) ! 
theory of Vogt's is infinitely nearer to i 
the theories which are being discaissed 
to-day than the “ kinetic " theory which | 
he dislikes. 

'rhe unity of all pondenble matter i.s, 
then, an accefitcd doctrine, but >ve meet 
fresh difficulties when wo turn to ask if 
there i.s a unity of ponderable and im- 
ponderable matter (or ether). Here, in- 
deed, we meet a critic of a friendly dis- 
position whom it is courteous to ht*ar, A 
writer in the Reformer says, “ it will be 
news to most of us that the ether is the 
original and fundamental matter, since 
it is in its properties, so far as known, 
pretty nearly the antithesis of all we 
understand by material ” ; and he 
describes ether as “ a material substance 
which has none of the properties of 
matter^ and has most of those usually 
associated with spirit** Whether ether 
has the properties of spirit or no depends 


on what we mean by spirit, 'j’heologians 
mean nothing like other, but spiritists 
(who secun to be generally materialists 
unconsdinisly) frecjuently do. In any 
case both Sir C). Lodge and Sir A. 
Rucker meet the olyection for US, Sir O, 
Lodge, in his Romanes lA?cture (1903), 
My.s .•>ome phy.‘^icisis admit two kinds of 
inertia, aiul he himself lioldly advocates 
tiv' unitv of electricity and ponderable 
m;iU(‘r. “ .\n electric I'harge," ho says 
(p. “ |H)S^esses tlie most lundamCMUal 

and characteristic ])roperlics of matter, 
viz., mass 01 inertia." Sir A. Rucker, in 
his presidential spiccli (1901), sweeps 
the ohjcelion away as unphilosophical. 
“ W'e (nnnot,” he says, “explain things by 
ihc‘ things lla'inst lvcs. If it he true 
that \\ui pia)peities of matter are the 
produei of an underlying machinery, 
that inadiineiy cannot it.self have the 
profu fties whic h it produces, and must, 
to that extent at all event.s, diffiT from 
mailer in bulk ns it is directly presented 
to the senses.” ^ 'I'he affinity of ether 
and ponderablt^ matter is not questioned 
in science, whatever the actual degree 
of affinity may prove to be. And the 
proof is advancing rapidly. I have said 
that tlie asiro ])hysicist finds a transi- 
tional matter in the heavenly bodio.s, and 
now the terre.strial pliysicist announces* 
that in his experiments with the new 
clement, ladium, he witne.s.ses the actual 
breakdown of the ponderal)Ie atom into 
a form of matter ho associates with 
electricity. In fact, every modern theory 

^ These principic.s also dispose of the critic in 
who linds Jfacrkd “very unca.sy” at 
having lo fit cihct into his schciuo, and thinks 
Ills “annexing ’’ it is “flcs|)crate work at this 
hour of the day.’^ Seeing that tiic whole trend 
of physics has been ever since in the direction 
which Ilaeckcl folio w.s, I should .say the criticism 
is “ de.spcrale work.** Light thinks ether is 
“ending I he old materialism ** and making for 
spiritist monism. As I said, it depends what 
you mean by spirit. Ke}igioit.s philosophy iia.s 
always meant “ unextended substance.*’ Ether 
is just as quantitative a.s the most ponderable of 
the elements. 

* See Sir O. IxKigc’s Romanes Lecture, 1903, 
and the discussion at the recent British Associa* 
lion meeting. 
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of the atom implies its origin from ether, 
or their commun origin. 

Haeck<;! is, therefore, fully justified in 
taking fn>rii physics and rlieinislry his 
thesis of tlir unity ol matU r. N’o man 
of seienci* disputes it, arid it is a purely 
s ‘ientifu: (jurstion. With regard to the 
itnily of (orr(*, there is ev(*n less difficulty. 

It is now notorious that ihe Icitcr •> of the 
universe are interch.ingejhh*, and an* 
regarde*! in pliysit s as so many varieti(‘» 
(ehieil) differmtiateil by wave movement 
of diturenl lengths) of f)ne lund.uneiu.d 
energy. I am not, of ('ours*-, including 
here the disputed “ vital fon c and the 
human soul, whicJi later cha|»ters will 
(lis<'uss. Hut the unity ol the forei'hv uh 
which the physi<‘al s( ienec s deal is l)e\oMd 
dis|uile. We have thus so far simplified 
the visihic* universe* as l<» (lete< i beneath 
its kaleidosi'opie vaiiety llu* operation ot 
one lorm ot Ivin <• and oiiv'lonuot matter 
from end to v nd of llu* uni\eis(*. 'The 
next and final sti’pas fai as the unity ot 
the mateiial universe is eoneeined to 
bring together this matter and loiee 
themselves. 

I>r. ilaei'kel has done this by saying 
that matter and fortx* (or spiiii) «iu‘ “ the 1 
twv) fundamental attributes, or principal j 
propel liv*s, of the all-embraeing diviiu* ' 
essenei: <.)! the world, the universal sub- | 
stanee.’’ He lurlher admits that the | 
innermost eliaraeier ” of this sub.^taia'e 
is still totally unexplored ; anil in the end 
seems to (|ueslion its existenee altogether 
(p. Here, of eouixe, the iriliis 

are aetive. In the first plaix* let us 
examine the alleged arbitral iness of this 
conjunetion of mailer and force. It is 
a perfei'lly stnmd seienlilie and philo- 
sophic procedure. We not only know 
no form of matter without fi^nx*, hut we 
cannot imagine it. It could not act on 
our organs of perception. On llie other 
hand, we know no force a{);irt frv)m matter 
(or ether). Force seems to be always 
embodied or substantiated in matter. 
Each is an incomplete reality ; or, rather, 
they are two sides, or two different mani- 
festations, of one reality. That is in 
full accord with scientific teaching. But | 


what does Haeckel mean by making this 
reality, or substance, of which they are 
th(! manifestations, the central mystery 
of life at one moment, and doubling its 
very e.xistenec the next? A patient ex- 
amination of what Haeckel says, and a 
little less eagerness to score rhetorical 
[Kiints, would hav<* enaliled Mr. Rhondda 
Willums and otlier critics to see what 
he meant. He warned them that the 
Ficiiiu' is a sort id' “ sketeh-liook,” and 
lht.‘y might have expv cted a lack of com- 
: plete harmony of expression. Haeckel 
: says(p. 1 “ We must even grant that 

' this esseiKX* ol siib'^tance [more cor- 
I leetly, the esseiue of this siilistancej 
I beeomes more m\sterious and enigmatic 
j the (li'eper wv penetnite into the know’- 
ledgi.* of its attributes, matter and energy, 
and the more thonjughly wa; study its 
cv>untless ph(‘nometKil forms and their 
evolution. W'e do ni^l know the ‘thing 
in itself’ that lies behinti these know- 
able phiMiomena. Ihil why troubf* about 
this enigmatic ‘tiling in itself’ when 
we have no means of investigating it, 
\\lu*n W'e do not even clearly know 
whether it exists or no?” 'The Orecks 
long ago slatted the notion that the 
prvjperties or attrihiiic.s of a thing were 
reallv distinct from its suhstamx*. 'I’he 
medavval philosophers made them as 
disiini't as the skin is from a p<aato, and 
so it l)e( ame a general custom to speak 
of the essence or suhstamx of a thing as 
being liiddiai within or underneath a 
shell of jiiopi'iiies. 'The senses stopped 
short at the .shell, hut the intellect .some- 
how’ peneliated to the kernel. Kant's 
critical philosophy de.stroyed this sup- 
posed privilege of the intellect, hut 
substituted for tlie substance and-jH-o 
ponies idea the eiiually false and arbi- 
trary ntHion of phenomena (qualities or 
attributes that reach the .senses) and 
mniinena (or “ things in-themsclves,” 
which would be food for the intellect, if 
it could reach them). In both cases 
there is the veil of phenomena, or pro- 
perties (colour, sound, shape, etc.), and 
the veiled and inaccessible substance, 
or essence, or noumenon. Now, many 
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of us deny to-day ilwt there is any solid 
groiind for the dislinrtion al all, and that 
is wiuit Haeckel means. You .^ay, he 
argues, that matter and force are only 
phenomena, and that there is an under- 
lying ** ihing-in itself.*’ If there is, lie 
.sa>^ il is as mysterious as ever ; hut I 
see no good rvMson at all for thinking 
that mall«T and tore.* iu: .i seret. n or 
veil hiding s,>nu tiling i Ue. 'I'luo .?/v 
the one ett mad sul»si..:He t)r ie.ilit\. It 
is a pure fallacy to s^iv iljat in oidinaiy 
expiaieilv'e we *ire dealing nnIiIi a sin 11 »»!' 
prujiertie;, or j>t*! iH»inena, and not with 
the nadities llumselves 'Then foie ’ 
logic sternly enjoining never to nmlii- 
ply e;idties without n‘rt.s.siiy- 1 lake il 
that matter and fon'e are the world-stib- 
staiK'e breaking ii[»on (air ]>er('eplion in 
two diffiTent wav.s.^ 

'I'o iiluarate lie* pi'int fiirtl-er, and to 
meet a further cla-so' c iilies, let us hear 
what s( lenee says ahout tliese |)roperties 
(>r phenomena of things. I.el us take 
the familiar <aies, s und and colour. 
Are you unaware, ws* an* se\eiely ask(‘d, 
that s<ienee iias shown tliese to he 
total!) .suhjr('tive .•* \’es, I am (juite un- 

aw'.ne ; though I know' peiiedly well 
what s(i«n>e ha. doiu*. I am waiting 
over i gret ; tahle-c hah. Science tells 
mo that tins really means that the 
maieiial euveiiiig my table is of siudi a 
mole<’ul<ir lexlure iliat il ahsurl)s a 
number of the wavers of sun light which 
fall u[)on it, and only reHe(d.5 the blue 
and yellow' waves, 'riiese il sends to my 
retina at the rate of some hundred 
bid ion per .second : they cause a 
p(‘ciiliar movement in my optic nerve, 
and finally in my brain, and -I .see green. 
So, as 1 write, the clock strikes twelve, , 
'J’hat is to say, the metal molecules of | 
the bell are thrown into a violent | 
oscillation ; they cause waves in the 
surrounding atmosphere ; and the in- 
tricate mechanism of the car turns these 
into a modification of my auscultory 

^ And that is not only the literal, but the only 
rational, meaning of “ phenomenon.*' Prof. 
Haeckel readily endorses my explanation of his 
position. 


nerve and hram. And all this elaborate 
description of ohjoclive inovemenls and 
ohjeoiivo agencies is suppo.scd to have 
made colour and >oiind •‘subjective!” 
In point of fact, il has done away with 
t!ic old shell of pioperties (though it is a 
(jiKsiion how far pet^ple ever did say 
their sinsniions of colour and .sound 
\vr\c ohjecii\c) and brought us into 
din-ct toiicli with realities. And as all 
the unnumiu red objects about us con- 
stitute. fundiimcntally, o/n' matlt/r and 
e//c lon e, we are face to fai'e with llu^ 
one fundaiiunial reality. W'e do not 
“know all about it." 'I'hat is the 
gr(»ssest perversion oi Haeckel’s words. 
I'o j)()iri)W' the line metaphor of Sir A. 
Uiicker, we set' it in a light that is still 
dim, but we sre it. It is lor the future 
to iompleti' th(' outliiK' aiul (ill in tlie 
detail, as the light giows.^ 

I'hijs we have given in terms of 
scient t‘ tlu‘ world suhstaiu e, the malter- 
lorce reality, which is the constructive 
Marling point t)f Monism. 'I’he rest of 
our work (anisists in eliminating tlie 
.iddilional suhstanct'S or foices which 
iheists, spiritualists, or supernal iirali.sls 
would (om|)cl us to add to it. Il tuily 
nauains here to say a word of what 
j Haeckel calls ilie fundamental “law of 
I substance.” And first as to Haeckels 
j idea ol a “ law'.*’ A lair minded r(,‘- 
viewer in the hujuinr (Maich (;, 1901) 

; says; “ 'The dislingiiished autlior seems 
i to have failed to see that to imagiiu^ a 
j as aiw/c 7 />r power is eveiy whit as 
1 ‘ anlhropomor[)hi<: ’ as to imagine a (led 
I of manlike form as feeling.” A writ(;r in 
I Kfunvlcd^e (January 30, 1901) — frtjin 
wliom the jirobably borrow't^d -• 

* From these principles the reader can answer 
ffjT himself the often-heard criticism : \’oii build 
up the universe by matter and force, but what 
do you really know alxait matter and force them- 
selves ? The answer is ; Cio to a good library, 
aiul ask for a few recent manuals of astronomy, 
geology, chemisiry, phy^ic.s, anti physioh/gy. If 
they do not deal with matter and force, they 
deal with fictions. The fallacy of the criticism 
is, of course, that science deals with this impos- 
torly shell of “ phenomena,” and docs not reach 
the “essence or the “underlying reality,” 
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puts it as strongly : ‘‘ 1 o scientific: minds 
who regard laws of nature as merely con- 
ceptual formula: summing up certain 
sequences of experience, it may seem 
that to replace a deliberate architect and 
ruler of the world by ‘tlio eternal iron 
laws of nature’ is to be guilty of an 
anthropomorphism precisely analogous to 
tliose on whi^h th*- illustrious author 
pours conUMupt,” and he say^, “ evolution 
travels thrtnigh the book like a coMtor 
in disguise.” It would be rallua* cm ions 
if one of the ablest living scietuists did 
not know what science means by a law. * 

I say scietu*(', beCtUiM* there is hen- no 
diserepaiu y of views. 'I IkiI law ” only 
ine.ins “a .summing up ofi xperienci/’ a 
unilbim mode of action of thi.-, nr that | 
force, is a plalitiidi* <1!* natural sciem c*. 
Said Pr(^fessor Dewar m hi^ rnsi<lential 
S perch : “ When llu^ scientist ^|)eaks of 
*:i la A* of natute ’ In simply indiiuitt s a 
setiuetice of event.s, which, so Hir as his 
experience goes, is invariaitle, and which 
therefore enahU's him to pnalict/* IJiit 
the “ law,” or mode of o[K'ration, of an 
agency is so chcM’ly eonneeted in our 
minds with the agenc y its<‘lf that wt* fre- 
quently .substitute tlic one for the other. 

It i.s strange to hear that this deceives 
any one.' When a .seienti.sl speaks of the 
/tiw of gravitation, or the /aw of evolution, 
producing or compi^lling certain results, i 
he invariably mcvins the /one of gravita- 
tion or the agencies of evolution. 

We come, linally, lo wliat Mr. llallaul 
strangely calls Haeckel's “irrational law 
()l substanc<‘.” 'flu* law’ of substance is 
one of the most undoubted truths of 
modern science. It is men ly the union 
in one senteiKO of two of the proudest 
results of modern physics, the iudo- 
struclibilily of matter and the conserva- 

* L>t>cs any one quarrel with us fi)r .saying that 
“the law** compels us lo pay laxc.s, aiul so 
forth ? 
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lion of energy — which arc, said the 
Manchester Guardian critic, “precisely 
the oldest of all man’s discoveries in 
the co.smological field.” No particle 
1 of matter is ever annihilated or created ; 
I that is the first axiom. Recent experi- 
j ments have actually seen the break- 
down f)f what has been called the 
i “ atom,” and havi* seen parti(*les chipped 
I off it ; [)iit only another form of matter 
is produced. 'I’lu: observations have 
been so luoad that physicists have felt 
justified in eoncliiding that inde.structi- 
lulity or permanence is a jiroperty of 
matter. 'I'he same has been ex[)eri~ 
mentally demonstrated of force.^ Both 
arc constant in (|uaniily, though ever- 
clianging in form and distribution. 
Si net' W(' liave seen reason for a.ssoeiat- 
ing matter and foree so closely, it is 
lUMc-saiy to eombine the two axioms 
likewise, d'he great fundamental reality 
is ('(instant or [)ermanent amidst all its 
(jualitative (‘hanges. That is the first 
and firmest law or fi'atureof the monistic 
.subslaiu'e. 

We have now^ seen that Professor 
Haeckel is in full atrord with the latest 
scientific leaching in his doctrine of the 
unity of the visible world. We have 
seen (i) that matter and fon'c are 
realities ; (j) that there* i.s at bottom one 
supreme lorm of each ; (3) that there is 
no reason for holding them to be 
(li.stinct realities, and so we unite them 
as aspects (.)f one substance or reality ; 
and (4) that this substa.ncc i.s, as far as 
extended observation goe.s, constant and 
indestructible in its quantity. Wc may 
now proceed to consider the evolution of 
this matter force reality into the infinite 
complexity of the visible universe. 

^ As to the (lifficulty alk'gcd to rise from 
radio-action. Sir (>. I^^dge there was 

never any giouiid'* for concern about the 
theory. 
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Where shall \vc If ';in in a dcsi rip- 
tion of llu‘ growili ni ilu* universe? 
Can we haek to a ^l.kl;e heyoiul 
>vhieh the i;noi;ination cannot penetrate 
wilh its rt*.i^eless »]u<.'sli<»nini^ ? It is 
impos^ililr lor ns to hoj)e ever to do 
this. \\'luie\er we start in our ron- 
.slruetion, we sliall start with pt>sitive 
huilding material, and the imagination, 
if not reason, will ask endless epu'slioiis 
about its previous luslory. All that we 
can do is to set out frian a delhiiu? and 
r(*ee)gnivSed pcjint, the nelmla fioiii whi<*ii 
e iir partieubr stilar system lias Inen 
lormed. h'rom this, once we' have 
iMced djo I»roavl lines ol tin evolution 
of (Air sun aiul I'lanels, we ina\\ in the 
light of the diseowries and speeulaliejns 
of mode rn seie*nce, look back into the 
apiialling al)\sse‘s f>f past time* and out 
(AeT ilic homniless i)anorama f)f the 
unive'f'.i*. 

With wfiat is kmnvn as the nebular 
liypothesis we need not linger. Jlaecke-l 
has skele he d the outline e)f the theory, 
and there is no relevant criticism of it. 
**'rhcae i.s no d()ul>t,’’ says Dr. Iwraeh, 
‘‘that some foim of tlie nelnilar the^ory 
is true.”^ 'I’heio are clerical writers 
who .seeni to think it yrofilabie in some 
obscure way to point out dejfiM'ts in the 
theory, or to prove that the evidence for 
it is not overwhelming. What they 
gain by such (ifforts is not clear. 'J'he 
question has long since passed beyond 
the .sphere of theology. Catholic 
astronomers like Mi.ss Agnes Clerke 
accept it as eagerly as atheists. No 
man of science entertains the smallest 
doubt to-day that it correctly describes 
in outline the formation of our solar 
system. Once upon a time— it may 
have been fifty million years ago, as 

* Theism in the Light of Present Science and 
Philosophy^ p, 35, 


1 >r. Ivi ra(‘h .says, or it may have bc<*n one 
hundred or more, as olliers think — the 
p.irt of space we occupy was filled wilh 
a ( Iniui (not necessarily a “ fire mist of 
inlinuely .atteiuialed matter, lly the 
action i>r its inherent and natural forces 
; this nebular malier entered upon a pro** 
fe.ss of condensation and disruption. 

! Portion.-; of it-- whether or no they were 
cast off in the form of rings, W’hich 
hrokt* into irregular ma.sses -condensed 
, into the .several planets of our system, 
and were set in levolution round the 
( t niral mass. 'Phis C(‘ntral mass, the 
. sun, is still conde nsing and pouring out 
the lieat which its compression causes. 

I I'he smaller mnsse.s, such as the earth, 
cooled in time and formed a solid crust 
at tlu'ir surface. 'J'his outline is 
accefited by all educated pe.ofile to-day. 
(,)uil)bles about the di tails of the pro- 
i <'ess are best left to expert astronomers 
to deal with. 

Our solar s)slem is as a single snow* 
flake in a showvr, but we have already 
i seen that it in every verifiable way 
resembles its fellow flakes. It is of the 
.same stuff as they, and is ruled by the 
same laws or forces. We have un- 
deniable ground to extend our nebular 
theory to other worlds than ours, and 
lake it as the key to llxi formation of 
all the stars that fill the immeasurable 
licavens. Indeed, wa^ find worlds in 
every stage of developmrmt, as requiretf 
by the theory, wlien we sweep the sky 
at night. AV'e find nebulce stretching 
sometimes over billions of miles (as 
the nebula in Orion), and patches cut 
out of them, as it were, to form stars. 
We find clusters of thousands of stars 
(as the, Pleiades) with the remnants 
still clinging to them of the gigantic 
nebula they were developed from. We 
find nebulae and stars illustrating almost 
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trvtry sli'p of ifni [)ror»*ss. We find 
dark stars, sun^, whii h }>oint . 

to the roinjiI( tt‘ a<a oinph^Inncnt of : 
such a proc«‘'''>. Astrononirrs art* of . 
late years dispo-.etl to think the numh.-r 
of lliesf extinet suns U i norinoii'>. * 
Mon‘r)V(T, at tiines a new shn ll.irnesout 

in tin sky, .innoiinrine (iu* iccunmit^nM- 

ment somewhere ol the t.iniiliar drama 
of \ujiliJ forf7iation. 

In a. word, the » vi(lenc»- of astrfinoiny 
forbids us to look upon iIk- <.\t)lntioii 
of the rualefial universe as a eonlinuous ■ 
])roress in a straight lm(‘ of whie'li we ‘ 
might picture a defirule beginning 
and lor which we might anticipate a 
definite end. 'llu.* iifeh-ne nf (he 
great substance only dies down in one 
corner of space Icj Ik* leiit in anotIuT. 
'The dark stars which indubii.ibly ha\e 
run tlieir million-year long ('<)urse ao! 
only wailing to lie rearamated by (ollision 
or some other (osmic a<'cidenL The 
nebuhe arc embryonic woilds beftjre our . 
(wvn eyes, j’he blue white star^ ao' in , 
the prime of lib*. 'I1u' red stars (with 
certain peeuliarilies) are slowly dying, 
but may rise again any day from their 
tombs. Seienee, as Dr. Mivart said in ■ 
Tfuth^ “ points to no bi'ginning.” .\or i 
d(n‘S it help us to approach the subjirt 
from another point of view. \\\* have 
not only the evolution of ('osmi<' tnasses 
to cx|)lain, but the evolution of the : 
r.bemieal elements themselves, or of ; 
ponderable matter, from the finer ; 
medium from w'hieh all physicists : 
believe it has lu'en dcvelo[)ed. If w'e I 
had any scientific evidence which | 
justified us in going back to a stage J 
when ether (or w hatevtT the “ prothyD' | 
^may turn out to be) alone existed ; and J 
could then show how’ atoms of ponder- i 
able matter arose by condensation of it, ! 
or by the formation of vortiivs in it ; i 
and could see those atoms being i 
grouped into the complex atoms of , 
oxygen, gold, sulphur, &c. ; and could 
further trace their aggregation into 
meteorites, and the meteorites into 
nebulce, and the ncbiilce into solar 
systems -even then we should in 


reality be no nearer the beginning. 
'J'hc '^pr()lhyr' (or “first matter,” a 
name which does very w'ell to designate 
tlie nuieh-soiight elementary substance) 
might veiy well he only the last term of 
a ]>ie\ious universe-drama. The cyclic 
process may have gone on for ever as 
far as S( imci* can tell. Ihit in point of 
iact ilu; universe does nut a.s yet give 
indications of any such continuous 
process. 'I'he universe is developed 
piecemeal, star by star, d'lie hundred 
millions that we .see shining to-day arc 
by no nuxins “the universe." 

We have Ivjra^ a drama of life and 
death on an aIiiK>st inconceivable scale, 
but lh(‘ point 1 want to bring out is that 
even lhi‘ most daring speculations of 
Siieiv** bring us no nearer to a begin- 
ning than we are to-day. Dr. Haeckel 
has been roundly abus'd for spv'aking of 
the uni wise as eternal. I think it is 
(juite clear that, if we eonfme ourselves 
to .rr/tv; ////<• considerations, ho is using a 
very pro[)er kind of language. Here is 
a matter -loree reality which is constant 
and indeslruelibb* in its ultimate (|uan- 
tily ; and though wt* (‘an go bac'k millions * 
of years on solid i*viden(‘e, and billions 
ol )i‘ais on l.iir s|)eciilation, we find no 
more . uggestion of a limit in lime than 
we did in n-gard to space. Certainly, 
the greatest iuiml)er of billions of years 
we could imagiiK* would not be nearer 
to eternity than a day is. 1 merely say 
that if any one suggests a limit in time 
for thi^ cosmic process he will not find 
the shadow' of a justification in science. 
Critics seem at times to employ a curious 
logic in dealing with this question. 

“ I’initeness'' and “infinity” are w’ords 
with a strong odour of metaphysics about 
them. Let us take it that it is a question 
simply whether the universe had a be- 
ginning. Kow^, some critics naively 
assume that it is our place to prove that 
the universe, or matter, or force, or 
motion, never had a beginning. 'Fhat 
is a novel kind of logic. Here is the 
universe given, and if any one makes the 
very pregnant and formidable assertion 
that there >vas a time wdicn it did not 
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exist, and that it curne into exi>tence i 
out of nothing, he must have a very i 
positive and firm giound for his asset j 
tion. As far as >eu ntilie exporit nre of . 
matter and fonv tor motion) goes, they 
arc not entities that slip in and out el 
existenee, lull are (onsiani. Vet we 1 
have Mr. Rhoiuida W iliiam-. talking of 
“th<‘ mystery of liie primitive pii^h " 
having alw,i\s Ineu du* grrat diffieuhy • 
of ineriUiniMn. Ih- liie.^ at fii.-'l to m.ike • 
a seienlifie ditlaultv of it: ‘‘(Kililro, 
the louiKl^r <»f pln^ual s( ii in <•, laid »t 
down as tru* firM prim ipl;* of dxnami* s, 
that every niovciiKn? matter (ould 
only I ;■ e\j>lained by tinolh(‘i imnemenl 
of mat tel, tind that l..is n a ii c (rgnised '* 
prineipL* t>f s( lenee i Vi 1 sinee." ^ W 1 11 , 
that looks like a \eiy ^l^t)ng < onfirma ‘ 
lion of Ha< ekel^ tlu '-is that matter ami ; 
motjon mils: be '‘lunal. Hut Mr. Wil- 
liams got s on: ‘''J'lie tliitH lilt) was to * 
(‘Npla’n how matter b gan to move, wh.U 
eansed ibe (irNl m(»'i.ment, what ga\e ’ 
the (irimitnt' p^^^h? ilni st irm e, we ! 
iiave sts n, kn(‘W'> notlimg whattwt ral>t>ut 
any “primitive push." It is .1 jmiely 
gratuittais assumption I )r Hoi’on might ! 
rtler ns t'> “tht' matehlo^s leNilation of . 
(h-nesis/ ae-d we miglil suggest that the 
Babylonian astroniaiiers o( (>,000 )‘ais 
ago are ir^t \eiy safe gmdt's. Mr. Wib 
liams is t raiti nl to a.ssume the faei ot 
this “jnimitivt‘ jiudi'’ witiioul .sa\ing 
why he thinks tht re was one. More j 
than that, he is greatly exeiied l>e(‘au-<.* 
Haeekel de( lines to attt mpt to explain ; 
it until some good reason has beiai 
shown for thinking ihi re ever was sueli . 
a thing. He tell hi.s admiring auditau'e 
that Haeckel says “tire origin of move- i 
ment is no diffieuily Ix-cause it never did j 
originate, he explains by simply deining ! , 
What evidence does he addiu't; ? Ab.so- j 
lutely none.’' Dr. Haeekel, one would 
think, can hardly be cxirected to spend 
time in finding scientific proofs for the 
fust chapter of (ienesi-s. His position is | 
negative. Eternity is a negative concept. 
We do not prove negations in logic, or 

^ Does Science Destroy Religion ? (p. 13). 


in real life. Mr. Williams further says 
he ha.s r:o objei tion to Haeekel holding 
this “as a belief,” but he “does object 
l<* his contention that this type of monism 
is oasiil upon empiiiea! investigation.” 
'l‘lus IS an unfortunate eonfiision, 'I'he 
< SM*n(‘e of Haeefcers position is negative, 
But hi: goes beyond the agnostic chiefly 
(Ml the ground of (1) the astronomical 
fvidrncc, and (2) tlu‘ constancy of 
matti! : and ikos* consiituti* empirical 
(vidtnee. Hut to lake them as imue 
than suggc'-tioiV'*, and to ask empirical 
pnH»f that the wiald s clernal is rather 
iunnv. Idnally, .\li. Williams says 
Haeckel is eijually \insatisfaelory about 
the oiigin ol consi iou'-ncss. 'I'his ju.st 
ilhmlraies Mr Willi.nnss e.ssential con- 
fusion, We kno 7 i* that cons(‘iousness 
had a beginning, so there is no analogy ; 
and in jioint oi lai t Haix ke), as W(* sliall 
see, devotes whole < haplers to the origin 
ol <'ons(‘iousm'r-s. 

Now this is a fair illustration of the 
dreadful confusion vliich nihxs in lire 
minds oi lla* people who pul on very 
supi rior airs alioul Hart kefs “dog- 
matic'’ aHiruKilion that the universe is 
infinili* and eternal. They almost ah 
wavs a.NSume. often in Mveet um'onseious- 
n< s.s, this most im|)orlanl thesis that 
there was a time when matter or motion 
was not. It is oiu‘ ef llie largc^st ass<.*r- 
lions that was (Ver rnudi: on the poore.st 
(jf sophisms. 'I'lu: sc'ieiilifie evideiKV, 
siK’li as it is, favours Hai'r kcTs negative 
altitude.* I’biiosophy is erpially mute. 

* II b triM-tl.al .Mr. .Mdllurk thinks one might 
pl.oiNihly iiih'i Ironi w}).U is railed the rnhopy of 
ilu: imivtTsr iluil it had a In glnniiig. "Hiis is ihc 
only r.isc w'hcre .Mr. ^^;d^»rk allows lh,nt .sririilific 
I'vidcnri' rvc'n srrms to hr)[i Uii'isin. lint we 
shall soon see that the ihcoiy i>f entropy is loirdly 
ijuanie to l>e.ir the strain of such an inference. 
.Sir J. W. Daw -on, one of the scientists Mr. Bal- 
lard raises from the deail to answer the IHiUiley 
say" .science does not regard the universe aft 
eternal “herau.se, when we interrogate it as to 
the ()articular things known to constitute the 
heavens and the earth, it afipcars that we can 
trace all of them to heginninp at mure or less 
definite points of past time.* Even at the lime 
this was written it was fabe in fact and unsound 
in logic. 
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'rhcOceks held that matter was eternal. 
“ It is not mure diltH ult/* says Mr. 
Malloek, “to suppose an eternal, self- 
existing and .s( jf-(*nergising substance 
than it is to suppose* an eternal and 
self tnergivsing (iod.” Hut (Miristiun 
srhulars have, in the interest of dogma, 
Irietl to prove that the universe must 
liave had a bcgiiming. VVe have .seen 
how 1 )r. I iallinger skippetl from “ bourne- 
less immensity to “ liniteness,*' and 
concluded that “what is finite begins to 
be.’^ 'flu* list link r»f bis eurious (bain 
is hardly belter than the others. I)r. 
Iverach suggests tluj argument, Init 
ahan(U)ns it ((‘li. 1., Chm^hiinity and 
Evtdi(tion). l)r. \\\ < lari'e says: 

“'J‘he things lhal v.e behold, mutable 
though magnifict Ml, In ar die mjiks, nut 
of original, hut of dtfK r«.luu i:\ist‘ nee. 
Somehow e\i‘acnee has been e*itised.'’ ^ 
Sin'h an aiguimiit e^uld onlv be 
claboraied >sith (he aid of a medimval 
meiapliysi<‘ whieli we do not takt* to-day 
as a measure of things. Dr. (Jlarke, 
indeed, retreats to tlu' p'osiiion that even 
if it were eternal we should net‘d a 
“character giving S[)ii it along witli it; 
a [)oint wi* shall discuss later. 

'To sum up ; neitlter piuloso|)hy nor 
science points to a l)egiimitig of the 
scheme of things. In view of the con- 
stancy of matter and the inconceivability 
of a creation out of nothing, very strung 
evidence would have been re([tiired to 
make us acc ept this In ginning. As it is, 
the only .soun'e of the assertion is the 
first line of (ienc'sis and a concern for 
theistic evidence. Trofessor 1 laeckel 
has preferred to he guided l)y the sug- 
gestions or indications afforded by 
scientific evidence. “ Science iK)inls to 
no beginning,” as Mivart wrote. “We 
l»ave no eviilence of definite si)ace and 
time limits ; (iiiite the contrary. . . . 
And when we pass to more purely 
<1 priori considerations, the case against 
a universe with fixed and finite limits is 
equally strong,” ^ Every effort to assign 

* An Oufiitm (if Christian p. 109. 

Prof J. Ward, quoted previously. 


i a beginning fails. We should never have 
j heard of it but for “ the matchless reve- 
; lation of (lenesis.” 

! Let us now turn to consider whether 
science has anything to say with regard 
to the end of the universe. As far as 
our solar sy^,tcm is concerned, th»i 
teaching of science is firm. Our sun 
(an only sustain his terrible vitality by 
slirinking a certain number of feet every 
cenlury. lb* is doomed, as far as 
astronomy can sec, to die, like the daik 
siais that already lie in the vast cemetery 
i)i s[)ar'e. 'I lu; air and water will dis 
afipeai from the surface of our planet, 
and for a limi* the heal of the sun will 
beat upon th<' while* tomb of all the 
hop< s and all t!u: achio'cments of 
luiinanity. 'riw moon is the .skeleton 
at our I'ca^l. Its yawning seinilchre 
{Miinh out thr late that awaits us. 

thou t>h iMilh iliiiu' t iMpircs, l:in«ls, and 

.is 

Ia'iI',!. with til) slurs, of all tlu ;^,ila\ifs, 

flout liiLMlrili like those, like those 

tlh»ll loo 

Sh.ilt go. 'riu>u art gtang, Iioin hv hour, like 

IVthaps Jupiter and Saturn will even 
; then teem with life, and their astronomers 
study nightly the scarred and silent face 
. of the planet we enliviai to-day.- Hut 
from planet to ])lanel the hand of death 
will travel. Then one by one, astrono- 
nu*rs believe, the planets will fall into 
the shrinking bosom of the sun and eke 
out its failing vitality. At last the 
' blood red sun will die out, and continue 
! to speed through space at twelve miles 
a second, a dark, solid, silent, and 
gigantic sepulchre. Physicists talk of 
I ten million years. It is an hour in 
eternity. 

I ^ Mr. M;illock\s Lucyctius, 

, ^ When Ihof. Lionel Htalc says (Vitality^ 

' p. 4) that “ the more recent discoveries as to the 
; constitution of our sun and the planets a.s well 
j as the fixed stars, render it most improlxible that 
' life exists in these or other orl)s,” one can only 
gasp with astonishment. There is no t rut ft 
whatever in it ; and the mere idea of people 
living in the stars— at a temperature of several 
thoiisaiul degrees— makes one uncomfortable. 
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For this is only a relative end. 'i'he j tion. Physicists genorally arc l)y no means 
whole huodred-million-ycar drama of our ! disposed to allow that, because in our 
history will Ik', in o'lr present cosmical | laboratories a certain quantity of the heat- 
peT^Kctive, only the subsidence of a i force cannot be reconverted, we may 
liny ripple on the bosom of an illimitable : jump to a cosmic conr'lusion on the 
ocean. Millions of similar dramas had j matter. Mr. .Mallocic admits that many 
Itcen playetl out In fore ours U-gan : and j physicists reject it altogether. “ but 
when silence shall Iwe lull -n se.cees- j since othcis eciually eminent maintain 
sively on the planets of our system, the i that then' is no escape from it -so fttr at 
great nebuUe that ’ie against tlu' back ^ least as our present knowledge extends 
ground of space will be bin waking into : it is nei es.vuy to consider how it nwy 
existenc*'. Moreover, the flark stais, and | bear on the jMiint at issue.” 'J'lu; 
the new stvrs th.u apjiear at times in the parenthetic el.iuse contains the essential 
heavens, point to .in md fmile ]>rolong.i weakness of the theor". It assumes an 
tion of the process. ’i heeDlliding ol two ; aequaintanee with eosinie processes 
ol tlii-se eMiiiel snns two globes <>1 jier i which seieni'i' is vety far Irom jKissessing. 
haps Soo.ooo mil sdiamelenhhethed.iik . Sir ( ). Lodge de.'ils with the point 
companion of .\lgol) would geiierati' im idenlally in his leieiit Romunes 
heat eiiougli to reduce iliem to a iielm- , [.eetuie. “.So long,” he says, “as there 
l-nis mass, pouring out for millions, il not is only a force of one sign at work it 
billion , of miles: .nidilie lorce o| gr.ivi- ^ would seem that iillimately llie regencra- 
talion would ensure a nirthei e.iiuiensa i tiv<' |>ruress must come to an end. 'Phe 
tiunand woikl formatioe. A-'tu.ileolli-.ioii . u-pelluit loree ixeiled by light upon 
is, indeed, n< t b<iie>ed to be neeess.tiy ; ■ siiial! (urlieles, howerer, must not be 
in eases an approach w. I hin a few million 1 loigotten : and then are olherpossibili- 
m;l 's is believed to have led to a Mell.ir ; ties.” 'riiese |)Ossibilities have been 
conflagr.ttion. Moreover, tliere are stars : emphasised by tile most recent diseoveries 
so stupendous (taki Aretiirtis, for in in pliysies, in eonneetion witli ladio- 
stance), and moving at such ineoneeivabk. , action, so that Haeckel was more than 
speed tbrongh the universi-, that we <•,•111 ; justified in declining to accept the hasty 
only look upon them as destructive j aiul unwarranted conclusions of the 
anarchists. 'The universe, t.iken as .1 i ciiiropists. 

wlmle, lias all the appe.araneeaiulproniisi' ' .Sir (). Lodge suggests an analogous 
of “perpetual motion.’’ | theory with regard to matter -a kind of 

Recent writers have, however, :ippcaled ■ entropy of matter- but he suggests only 
to the theory of entropy as a scientific | to rejei t il. He and many distinguislied 
indication of an end of the process, j physieisis sie in the phenomena of 
Briefly, all energy « an be (and is daily) | railinm, which have so g-eatly agitated 
converted into heat, but heat is not all ; the world of phyriei.sts of late, an actual 
reconverted into electricity, itc. 'I'his | breakdown of the atom. Lleetrons (units 
seems to forecast a time when all the i of eleetririly) are dotar hed from matter 
working energy of the universe will lie j at an electrode, and it is believed that 
dissipated, or lost in a generally dilTustal | these e lectrons are leally “ bits chiiiped 
hixit. Mr. Mallock has pointed out , off” the atoms. It is a “re-asonable 
(though Lord GrimthorjH; and others bad hypothesis ” that an atom of ponderable 
done so years ago) that if this were true matter is made up of these elei trons. 
the universe cannot have been eternal. An atom of hyilrogcn is .something like 
We should have reached the final stage the hundred-millionth of a cenlimetre in 
long ago. Haeckel has described and re- diameter ; yet an electron has only about 
Jected the theory. It only remains for me one-thousandth the ma.ss of an atom of 
to show how the yexy latest pronotince- hydrogen. It is calculated that 700 
ments of, science quite confirm his posi- cledtrons would go to make the hydrogen 
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atom, 11,200 to miikt* the aK^n of oxy- 
gen, ami so on with the other elements. 
Not that ihe^e ulertrons are t(» he pic- 
tured as Iork(-d in e:u*h other^s embraces 
to form a solid atom. If the atom wore j 
rnai^nilit d to I lie si/e of the Slieldonian • 
'I'heatre, its ro/>stiluent electrons would ; 
be *‘1ike full stijjs dyin;;^ about the : 
nwi)” 'riiey occupy the atom by their } 
hjrreful activity, not by bulk. 'J'hese | 
I’lcctrons are thou».,dU to b(! the ultimat»r ! 
units of which the atoin.s of poiuleraldc j 
elements are built —though no doubt Sir | 
Oliver would allow that there remains ; 
the question id' the formation of the.se 
i leclrons tliemselves from a ('oniinuous 
medium. lUU the most inirioiN fad i 
is that in the CNperimenls on radium ; 
the atoms .seem to disintegrate and give \ 
ri.se toother forms of matter, whi('h break : 
up in their turn, 'I’his seem.s to point to i 
a dissipation of matter into electrons eor- ! 
responding to ihv* dissqialion of fore<- inU) ' 
heat. lUil Sir (). r.o<lg(; reminds u.s at | 
oticeof the imiiropriely id’ founding .su<*h i 
larg(M'(<smic tiieoiies on our laboratory | 
ex|)eriments. “'riure may he legenera- j 
lion as well as degeneration," Ite urges, i 
and lie points to the analogy of the j 
collision of .stars, ^ 'I’heorelual physit's j 
is making rapid pare to day nm rnjdd, 
some physicists say. lUil lh(‘ whoh* of j 
its rel ent discoveries and speculations go ; 
to i:ontlrm lliose physical tlieon'ins whii’h : 
Profes.sor Haeckel lu<d< from the phv-.ics \ 
of the tinu? when he wroti’ ( iSqo-5), and 
built into the .slruetiire id’ !iis .system — 
vi/., the unity of nuiller and force, the 
indestructibility of matter and conseiva- 
lion of energy, and the ev*)liilioM of the 
ponderal)le out of imponderable matter 
and its natural aggregation, i>y gravita- 
tion, into nebula; and solar systems. 
Monism can easily accommodate itself to 
any reetifiralion.s of the details of these 
theorems. 

* On the wlukle ijue.stion see the Uomancs 

T^ertnre fiir 1903 -• wliieh rooills the hrilliunt 
expositiiry work of rrore.vMir r)mlall luicl the 
proceedings the Physical ami MaiiKimitical 
Section at tht* meeting uf the lhaish .Association, 
Scptem)>er, 1903. 


We are thus made acriuaintcd with the 
second groat law of the universal matte^ 
force reality— evolution. Avoiding meta- 
physical and abstract formula^ and keep- 
ing as closely as possible to the facts of 
science, we learn from the study of in- 
aniniate nature tluit the life of this 
great reality stretches as far behind and 
before us in time as its substance 
stretches over the al)ysses of space. We 
find it in a eoiKlition (►f orderly and con- 
tiiuii )us (levelopmenl. ("hronologically, 
we cannot reach l>ack to any stage of the 
proct-ss where we discover a continuous 
and homogeneous form of matter and 
force diffused through space. iiiitphy- 
sieal imalysis brings us almost within 
sight of such a “ protliyl (lirst-matter) 
ami of the connecting link between 
jiondrrable and im[)onderabIe matter. 
If wc (‘an today witness the disintegra- 
tion of the atom, we arc comi)letely 
justified in forming theories of its inte- 
gration ; and the theories find strong 
empirical confirmation in the astro-phy- 
sical ohservulions. We can trai'e the 
upward growth of our ‘‘jmHhyl” into 
the familiar chemical elements with their 
immense variety of proptTlies -and it 
may be noted, in face of the recru- 
dt pri nce of old metaphysical theories 
as to these new properties, that the new 
elements (formed in riulio-aetion, for 
in.siance) sometimes only acquire their 
disiinclive ciualilies with very sensible 
gradations. 11 ie tiUvnic forces of the 
universe already differentiated into 
heat, electricity, gravitation, &e. — mould 
the neW'fonned matter into meteorites, 
nehulie, stars, and solar systems. Man 
looks about him on a vast and restless 
ocean of being, on the surface of which 
the life of his whole race is no more 
than a momentary bubble. 

I'hcre are two i>oints to be considered 
Ix'fore we follow Dr. Haeckel into the 
more contentious field of biological evo* 
Union in which he possesses an almost 
uniijue authority. We have to meet 
the charge that Haeckel tries to bully 
and depress us with the magnitude ot 
this ** co.smological perspective,’' and m 
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inuift see how far his opponents acce[)l 
this teaching of modem science. Mr. 
Ballard declares that this “ latest pseudo- 
gospel from Jena is as miserably be- 
littlmg and liepressing as it is intellcc 
tualty invalid and practically unwork- 
able.’' A crilii' in the Daify Chvjiiiiv 
expresses the same scntijnent (as to 
dqffession), and it has been repealed 
by niany of thv* leviewe^s, 'I'Ihtc is an 
excellent Knglisli pnwerl) almiil the 
proof of n pudding which might have 
savetl these writer.; if tliey had lu:(*d*‘il 
it. Haeckel hims<*}f is by no means 
depressrd by his “ cfesintrlngical rsprC' 
live.” if he is satUlened .U times b) the 
slow progress of truth. No Rationalist 
is ever heard to eom|)lain of or to betray 
the faintest depression at ins i)()‘vition. 
Sometinh's, indeeil, with that marvellous 
alacritv of It is, the tlu’f'h^gian ni»‘s to 
the other extreme, and >a\s IIk^ Ration 
alist must inf.dlibly < oiiK- to the (riaelir'a! 
conclusion to eat am diink and he 
merry, ft is curious that we, who an* • 
credued at tinier with making loo much j 
use of reason, slunild In* held to make : 
so little use of it in the ordering of our 
lives. (Juite certainly one eliut of this ■ 
perception of our inluiile liuleness in | 
the univi.TSe at large, with its yawning | 
cosmic sejHilehre^ on ewry sirle, is to • 
make us eagi-r to < njoy our present life*. ! 
Quite certainly we .say U) ourselves, in i 
the words of Omar 

’ I 

I 

“Ah 1 make the most of whiU wc yot may s)K.iid 

Before we too into the rlust (Icscend. | 

Dust into dust, .and innlcr dust ff> iie, 

Sans wine, sdii.s song, .sans singer, and »ans ' 
C'lid.*' 

%Ve have not the remotest idea of 
being depressed or bullied by the im- I 
mensity of the universe or its sepulchral j 
iwpect. That would l)e folly, not ra- • 
tionalism. Moreover, it would be equal 1 
folly to plunge into those .sensual depths 
which are so strangely said to be the 
alternative to depression. Life is too 
precious a thing to be squandered on 
every impulse. Its potentialities must 
be reasoned out The promise and the 1 


1 prospect of tlcveloping its higher gifts 
I must Ik* |X>ndered. Science, aiH liters* 
i ture, social and political activity, refined 
! intercourse, and sweet homos — those are 
the most ]wecious gifts life offers to us. 

: ^^'e arc rationalistic enough to prefer the 
higher to the lower, to prefer gladness to 
depression. 

'J'he ol\jeelion is, in fact, a purely 
eajaious om*. Haeekors belittlement of 
man is relative. It aims at discrediting 
the traditional and arrogant doctrine of 
mans uni(]ueness, which has done so 
much to obstruct the advaiiCe of truth 
in llu- nin('te(‘nth century, liven if it 
were di*j)ressing to learn that we are /M 
eomjxieiedot a special material, and that 
lbi‘ uni\(*rse is W a. t(»y theatre for us to 
play our parts on In lore tlu* angi'ls, we 
should weli'oiia* the truth and speak it. 
’I'ht.* ('ode of morals that consults our 
likes and dislikis does not find favour 
amongst Rationalists.* lUit dt‘|>rcs.sing 
th(‘ truth eiitainly is not ; and it is only 
iM-liiiling in a narrow, comparative sense. 
One of ilaeckiTs critic's proc'ecd.s to 
show that, “if wc look at <*volution from 
above downwards, man is st'll the chief 
thing in the universe.’' With a passing 
reminder that we do not know the whole 
of t'voluiion w(‘ do not know what the 
proei-ss may have.* jiroduccd in other 
planets- w(* need only say that here is, 
of course, anotlu r aspec't of tlio quc.stion. ** 
]5ut to sup]>ose that it has been over- 
looked, and that the Ix'liltlcment is other 
than comparative, is (]uit(! gratuitous, 

'rhe last point wc have to deal with 
here is : What is the attitude ^of the 
opi)onenls of Monism on the leaching 
we have .seen thus far? As far as the 
inorganic universe is concenicd, they 
accept the teaching of science, and arc 
usually content to add to it a theistic 
sup|)lemcnt. They generally deny, as 
we saw, the infinity and eternity of the 
universt^; and we have discus.sed the 
grounds of their denial. The more 
impetuous and less informed of them 
have some vague notion of rendering 
service to religion by criticising (for the 
edification of their followers) every 
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advance of scicnli(i<: theory. Kven Dr. mind, says: “Evolution is no longer a 
Dallirf(t'r jiiott-’ts that the nebular ! school of thought. The words evolu- 
hy[M)th#M's is not “an undisputed and | iionism and evolutionist ought not any 
t‘stiibhMir<l fact ot modern science.** j longer to be used, any more than 
Others, like Mr. Hailard, p commcnd the ! ^nwitaiioniun or ^ravitaiionist \ for the 
study nl sceptical writers like Stallo. i law of evolution is as certain as the law 
All these [)etly(Titicisms might profitably ‘ of gravitation.**^ 

be left out of religious controversy. | So theistic writers are beginning to 
'I’heytend to noc(»nclusion now. "I’here repudiate the theology of gaps. “ How 
w.is a time when the'stic evidence meant slow of spirit we have been to learn 
th<! (h lection of ga|)s in the scii^ntifK* that the Divine Spirit does not work 
view of the world, and a rush to lill up the through gaps,’* .says Mr. Newman Smyth.^ 
ga[) with su|)ernalural action. It is be- ; Already we see a tendency to prove on 
ginning to dawn on the more enlightened j theological principles that the world 
of oui I heists that thi‘. is weak in logic, | must have been evolved, from the 
and dangerous injinctice. Who could i primal y matter (and there is a disposition 
number the gaps they havt‘ on ufiieil • to )<*t this lie ( ternal) up to the human 
during the lust two ceiUuiies and ; mind ; that evolution is the one divine 
d(‘serted 'fli 'y are beginning to se(* [aoces^, and that the old idea of succe.s- 
at length-' what they were lugged to sivi* inti-rferenet's in the work is too 
consider from tlu* beginning tluit a gap , iindignifKal altogether. This language 
in s^deiuifK' constriuaion may only nusin • will be heard from every village pulpit in 
our t ‘mporary (or even p<Tmanenl) fifty yi'ais time*. We need not be sjdtc- 
ignorance, and does not necessarily | ful alioul it ; but, mi the other hand, 
imply I real brt\'i('h or defeat in thi‘ ! IIu-m* advanced theologians, who know 
action of natural agciK'ics. \Vc shall j it, might underst.ind thej irony and 
see iiKHV of this later, iMeantime Mr. | humour of a great sedentist who has 
Malloek .says: “If we compare the» 1 lived through the struggles of the last 
evidences in favour of the monistic 1 fifty yt^ars. At jm-senl llie spectacle we 
doctrine generally with the objec tions i vvitnos is not unlike that of the eompeti- 
urgi-d hy religious du.dists again.si it, the tiirs in a walking-match. In front are 
great differiMiee between tiu* two is this: a few laymen like l*rofossor Le Conte 
that whilst the ohjections of lire latter and Mr. Fiske (who have nearly 
are i.soIat(‘(l, disconnected, casual, the e\ ^ dropped their thei.sin for greater lightness 
isting evidences of the lormer cohere and = on the way). Mr. Rhondda Williams 
dovetail into one another like numhered . and Mr. Newman Smyth are not far 
stones designed for some vast etiificc: ' behind. Canon Aubrey Moore and Dr. 
and whilst the missing evitlence.s of the i W. N. Clarke would be well in the 
nionist are one hy one being found, the ' running if they were still here. Mr. 
objections of the ilualists are in daily : Hallard, who thinks “ (Christian thinkers 
process of being discreditevl.” ' Hence, | have every reason for accepting evolution 
he say.s, “educated apologists of all ' as the general method of world-growth** 
schools accept evolution to-day,” and he (but makes a tremendous pother when 
(luoles Profes.sor Ward as saying that, if ; it comes to the evolution of life), and 
there has been any interferem e in the , Dr. Iverach, who is not anxious to 
cosmic process*, it “ took place before the j quarrel with evolutionary terms “ except 
process began, not during it.’’ And , in so far as they become the symbols of a 
Professor Lc Conte, whom Mr. Ballard ; mechanicalevolution**(but</<7t^iTaisemuch 
recommends us to read, and who accepts j dust as he goes along), are at a third 
evolution from the atom to the human | stage. Mr. Ambrose Pope, who thinks 

^ ET^oItition and Re/igious Thought^ p. 66 , 

* Religion as a CrediHe Doefrine^ p. 78. ^ Through Science to Faithy p. 20. 
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the theory of evolution is a scientific 
hypothesis, true only in the sense that it 
explains all tlie facts to hand at present, 
true in exactly llie same sense in which 
the theory of creation, as found 
in Genesis, was at the time it w:is 
writUm/' comes a bad fourth- in line, 
however, with the average “ cultured 
preacher and the leader-writers and 
n.'view’ers of the Tablet. Guiudian^ and 
Cbim/i I'imes. 'I'lun Wi* have a 


1 phenomena abou." us, it cannot say why 
they proiluced just these phenomena and 
not dilTereni ones ; and the more clearly 
si iencc slu)ws that an elaborate pheno- 
menon— .^ay, thought, or life — is only 
the outcome of a long and intricate 
e\olulionaiy proc ess, the more pressing 
is the need to admit that the evolutionary 
ageiu'ies were guided and controlled by 
inlelligenie from \Ur. first. I'he argu- 
ment is not a nev^ c»n(‘, of course, hut the 


straggling line ol Chrislian K\iden<‘e 
1-ecliirers, tnu t-writt rs preac hers, and 
leader-writers in the Metlhhlist I.uminarw 
iVc*. : ending in hunehe.^ of siihurh.in 
curates ancl rural \icais, who are still 
handica))pcd with hea\y old copies of 
the Hihlc‘. 

All this puts a peculiar difficulty in 
the w'ay of the Rationalist. II he 
attack.:, the attitud'* cU the ad\anc't‘d 
minority, ('hristianiiy at huge re|)udiate^ 
his criiicism • if he dlls at the con 
ventiond beliefs, the htlle hand of the 
intellectuals ihc evated latiguagc*. 
'riiere is liardly a single* qiiesticm on 
which w\i iuivc anything like a solid 
front to meet. 'I'his w'lll lx* clearer as 
wc* proc’ec'd As regards the inorganic* 
universe, we niay '•ay tliat no (’hristian 
scholar of any serious inlluemv (|ues' 
tiems its unity, its ac'tual c'onstancy (or 
its first law’— the law’ of substance), c^r 
its formation by gradual develcjpinent 
(its second law'— the law' of evolution) 
from a primitive mailer. 'I'hcjy rest their 
dualism, a.s far as visible nature is c ejn- 
cerned, on (i) the need for a creator of 
matter and forc:e, and ( 2 ) the need for a 
directive intelligence. With the first 
point — or with its groundw'ork — we have 
already dealt, and will deal again in the 
chapter on (iod. The second point 
must be very clearly grasped. It is the 
last conceivable quasi-scientific argu- 
ment for the existence of God. It will 
confront us throughout the next three 
chapters, and it will before long be the 
only argument of “physical theology." 
In its general formula it runs : 
Although science can assign the efficient 
or physical causes of the complex 


• Ixst infoimt d ihc islic a|)ologists are 
: warn ng their c'olliagiujs to iall hack on 

• it at onc e, .uul to aba.ulon llte defence 
of temjiuraiy gaps and petty eritii:isms 

• of M'ii‘ntv. arc* nol,’^ says Dr, 

: Iverach (though h»‘ will foiget it later), 
i “of those who are constantly looking 
I about for impc/ilrc iioiis in a mcx'hanical 

• or othe r theory in orde r to find a chink 
I througli whic h the* iheistic argiimcmt 
; may cntt*r. If that were* our position, 

I tlie argument for the‘ism would soon be 

: a (ugitive and a vagabond on the face of 
I the* e arth ; e acli advance of science, each 
I diseovery of law', would simply drive the 

• theisiie* argument to find a new refuge.”^ 

I So Mr. New'inan Sm)th says: “The 
: assurance* ol faith cannoi he mainlained 
. from a lorlific el criiic al position outside 
! the province of the; evolutionary 
1 seienee.” And Mr. R. Williams 
I declares : “ 1 do nc;i worship a God 

j who only fills gaps, nor hold a religion 
I whose validity derpeauls on missing 
I links.’^ 'relerology is the W'ord. I'hc 
j seienlist will show you everywhere 
1 certain forc es co opc-rating to produce 
1 certain conijilex re.sults. Point out that 
I the.se: “ blind cnalic: forces must have 

been guidi:d in their c;o-oj)eralion, 
espe:cially if the result is beautiful or 
orderly or beneficial or admirably adapted 
to produce a certain further result. 

The advantagei of “ the new teleology ” 

^ Chris! ianity and Evolution ^ p. 26. t')bserve 
the excellent description of what (he theistic 
argumeint has been for some lime and the naive 
proposal of this as a mere contingency. We 
shall find, too, that the old Adam is still strong in 
Dr. Iverach, and he is still keen on gaps io 
practice. 



3$ THE EVOLUTION OF THE INORGANIC WORLD 

--which is the ^‘old teleology” re 


eiiameiU'd— is (ibviuus. Science may 
now strain its mec hanical causes as it 
pleases to c .\i)lain iht. origin of life and 
conscioii'iness. I'he more slii})endous 
the resialis it c laims for physical agencies, 
tlx; c learer will it be; that there were 
design, guidance, and (oiilrol. More- ; 
over* the argument c:omi;s into play from 
the very fnst step that evolutionary i 
sc ience take s. I’lie best illusliaiions of ! 
its apphVatiem will lx.; found in Dr. ; 
Ivcrac li and Mr. ProH it.^ 'Phey follow ; 
step by step tlx; teac hing of {)hysi('s and ' 
clxanistry, and pause at the end of eac h ! 
piragraph to admin; the wisdom of the 
creator with Pul< ycviue devotion, lie- ; 
hold the primitive matter mould itself i 
into eU'c'lroits and atoms. Whenev did : 
it get the power? How eaim; a blind 
force to put together the electron.s in j 
such an ordtaly seri(‘s of atoms with such : 
wondcafiil chcitiical a(la[itations to each ' 
other? Jlchold the ponderable mallcT j 
grow into nt'bulie and solar sysUans. : 
Who distributed the elements so nicely ; 
amongst tin; various nebula;? Who i 
distrilniled the elements in the nebula, » 
and broke off the whirling rings at the : 
proper motnent, and set the planets , 
going at the re<|uisile speed, that a 
system of perfec-t order rc'sulied, and ; 
was found to be just suited h.)r the i 
siistenanc'e of life ? 

Now let us be |)erfeialy clear, 11iis 
argument is to be the groat reply to 
Haeekol, and it will recur all through. 

It thinks it differs from the old Paleyism 
in this : it can grant science the [mwer, 
either now or in the future, to give a 
complete explanation on |)hysical lines of 
the up-building of an atom or a >vorld. 

^ Th' Creation of Mat Ur, Mr, Killarcl tvlls 
us this may count as a reply to the It 

has been published sinec llic A'iM'o^ bill iUx*s 
not seem tumeiilion Haeckel’s kx>k. 


As it says, science may explain Atm 
these things were done. It adds that 
every thoughtful man must ask also 
w/iy — why the process took place at all, 
and why it took this jjarticular line, with 
such a lucky termination for us, rather 
than any one of a thoasand others. 
'Phey say : I.et Haeckel explain the 
whole world-growth on mechanical 
principles, from the formation of the 
first atoms of hydrogen to the solidifica- 
tion of the last [planet. "J'hat only tells 
/mv natural forces built up the world : 
we want to know wAjf, So we can 
allow the naturalist or mechanical view 
to be complete in itself, yet leaving full 
room for us. 

In order to avoid the repetitions and 
the conlusion which this design- 
argument leads to, I proixise to take the 
hint offered and keep (juite wSi'parate the 
(luestiuns /nnv the world wiis made and 
7ifiv it was so made. In this and the 
following three I'hapters we shall see 
how the world was made ; in the seventh 
chapUi* we shall discuss the teleological 
argument in its principle. We shall see 
that the tluastic evolutionists are by no 
means prepared in [)ractice to allow that 
s( ieixx; can explain /urw all things wxre 
made, or to assign adeiiuate efticient 
causes for the more complex 
phenomena. 'Phe first line of defence 
had better hold as long as it can, in 
ca.se the second should be not ejuite 
impregnable. As to inorganic nature, 
however, there is no serious hesitation. 
'Phe inherent or native qualities of the 
matter-force reality (I am not shirking, 
but deferring, the (question why it has 
these (pialilies at all) are generally 
admitted to be the adequate efficient 
explanation of the formation of atoms 
and stars. 'Phe first serious challenge 
rin{^ out when we come to the frontiers 
of living nature. 
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THK ORIGIN OF LIFE 


No sooner do we j’uiss frum the coiv 
sidemtion of inorLijanl'' nature to a 
discussion of the origin of life than we 
encounter in a severe form the per- 
plexity r have i)rcviDiisly indicated. Do 
theists or dualists deny that Haeckel 
may legitimately extend the monistic 
interpretation to the problem of life ? 
At once we have to deal with a straggling 
line of contradictory thinkers, instead of 
the fairly solid front which we desire 
to facev A large nurnher of the 
authorities recommended to ns as cor- 
rectives of IIac< kcTs philos()|)liy entirely 
agree with liim in his tlu’ory of the 
spontaneous generalioi. o( life, and arc 
content to add, as before, the teleo- 
logical consideration. A large numlier 
severely criticise his jiosition- -and 
therefore that of their own advanced 
colleagues- even Irom the point of view 
of physical or eriicient causation ; and 
there is every grade of vacillation 
between the two. It will l)e interest- 
ing to see first how far the doctrine 
of the first appearance of life by 
abiogenesis is accepted by theistic 
writers. 

It is well known that Dr. Mivart 
defended the doctrine with great ability 
for the twenty years preceding his death, 
'lo-day Father Zalmi and other Catholic 
scicuitists are no less willing to admit it. 
That Professor Le Conte and Mr. Fi.ske 
accept it goes without .saying. Dr. W. 
N. Clarke is di.sjx)sed to grant it : 
“Life, when its lime came, may have 
come in by direct creation ; so may 
human life or the life of other sjjecies ; 
or the whole process of unfolding may 
have been continuous, iinijelled by only 
one kind of divine movement from first 
to last. Whether (lod has performed 
ipecific acts of creation from time to 


I time is a (piestittn for evidence, which 
I !ic.s outside the field of theology.’*' 
• Mr. Newman Smyih admits that it is now 
i irresistible: “While the fact is now 
univeisally admiltixl that nondiving 
mailer c annot now be organised into a 
living form (‘xcepl through the prior 
agem'y of life, on the other hand the 
monu iUiim of all our seienfific know- 
ledge of the continuities of nature leads 
modern biology to the assumption that 
the organic substance at some time has 
I brt‘n raised and <|uiokened from the 
df.'ulness of the inorganic wwld.'’* Mr. 
I’lofeit also is willing to admit the 
evolution of protoplasm, though only 
“a.s the result of woi king intelligence.** ^ 
Dr. Iverach, who is also anxious to 
stress the teleological aspect, never- 
lhel<‘ss admits that life was “implicit in 
the whole”; though we shall find him 
raising suj)erfliH)iis difficulties later. 

'1 Inis ill liis allegation of the fact that 
life was evolved out of nondife Professor 
Haeckel finds himself in (juilc resi)ect- 
able comiiany. d'he sonorou-s philo- 
sojiher of one of our dramatic and 
sporting papers (the I^ejeree) delivenxl 
himself as follows some months ago 
(March ist, 1903); “At the very 
threshold of this great theme we 
encounter the eternal question as to 
how life began at all, and here the 
.scientist cannot help us.” It would be 

* Outlines of Christian Theoto^j p. 1 32. 

Science to Fait hi 17* 

* The Creation of A fat ter ^ p. 96 ; his proviso 
is, of course, shared by all the.se evoluUon).st.s. 
We are for tlic present concerned <mly with 
cfTicietU (‘au.sation. When Mr. IVofeit on 
I « tell us that when protophisni ap|:>eared “the 
stars clappcrl fheir hands for joy,” we can hear 
the rustle of his surplice. The evolution must 
have taken millennia, if not millions of years* 
There was no psychological moment lor appiau|^ 
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intert’stinp, and nnt a little enlifi;hten- . 
ing, for “Merlin” to investigate this— j 
under lh<^ eirenuHtanecs reniarkaldc ' 
phe-noriunon of a gro\if) of archtnt . 
religion > ipologisti siil>.s< rihii»g to the i 
do<’trine ol ahiogene^iM Ikit “ Merlin ** j 
niiglJ quote a miinher of scientific nu-n , 
(of (*('( loiaslii al staiuling) wlio make j 
the same afhrmalion in yet stronger | 
languagts and who <lcnoimce JIacckei ' 
wall scjinc vigour lor rc})rc^cniing 
ahingi'ncsis as a scientilie theorem, 
'riuri’ is Dr. Horton, the admirer of 
Vogt and Pan Imer, who assures ns 
that “no hading m.in ol s('i(‘nee treats 
it I Haeckel's theory nl tin* origin of life] 
seriously.** IJnt the leading ojijXinenl 
is Mr. Hallard, and u*. will treat liw 
t'litieism at resperlfiil lenglli. It will 
lead us, sooner or later, inl<; the lu ail 
of tin. (lirfa nlly. 

It will he remembered that in liis 
attaek in tin* Rntish IIWU\\ in wlii<*h 
In* emnl.iles the spirited Dr. I.oofs in 
literal) manner, he devotes tin* bulk 
of hii; articles (about twelve* <e)lumns 
out of thirlt'esi) to preliminaiy obser- 
vations, and then turns, “ lor slu-er reli<‘l,” 
to erilieise llaeeki l fiom the .sem ntilie 
point of view. 1 will strike off super- 
fluous eirois as I go along, and <leal with 
the e.ssi'iiee of his irhjeeiion aflerwarels. 
“dV) begin with,” In* say.s, “its funda- 
mental thesis is utterly unsi ii-ntilh', vi/., 
tin* assumption of the aetuality of s|)()n- 
taneous generation.” 'I'o begin with, I 
may n*|>eat, this .sentenet* eont.iins three 
grave and es.senlial misrepresentations. 
S|>onlaneous generation is very far from 
being tlu* “ fundamental thesis ” (or the 
“fuinlamental aximn ” and “erucial 
proof” he else‘vvhere calls it) of the 
or of Haei'ki'ls system ; it is not 
an “assumption,” hut a serious conclu- 
sion ; and Hae('kel does ina claim that 
spontaneous genoiaiion takes place to- 
day. It is preposterous to suppose that 
Haeckel’s fuiulamental thesis should l>c 
one that many Christian scholars accept, 
and the reader will already understand 
that, though it is necessarily involved in 
Monism, it is no more “ i'undamental " 


than ten other j)ropositions. But Mr. 
Ballard proceed.s to make good his state- 
ment. He says Haeckel “frankly ac- 
knowledges that spontaneous generation 
is indispen.sable thesis in any natural 
theory of evolution. I entirely agree 
with the a.sserlion that to reject abio- 
genesi.s is to admit a miracle.*” “An,” 
one* may ob.serv ;, is different from “ the,” 
and “ indispen.sal)le ” from “fundamen- 
tal ” ; hut that is a comparative trifle. No 
l)age is givtm, but if you do 1 ok up the 
pa.s^ag(‘ (pagi; 91) you find that Haeckel 
is saying tliat Professor Nae^eli repres(‘nts 
it as “ n indisjien.sable thesi.s,” and that 
“ the assertion ” should he “ his asser- 
tion.” It would not do, I suppose, to 
let ri‘a(lers of thi! Prifish Weekly know 
1 that Ifac.ekel dots not stand alone, so 
the (flotation is manipulated. More- 
I over, the phrase, “to reject abiogenesis 
is to admit a miracle,” is quotul by 
ILiccla l from Naegeli, but lluMjuotation 
marks are omitted by Mr. Ballard. The 
I re.ult r may judge if the fact of Haeckers 
i agreeing with Naegeli justifies this. I 
. know that Mr. Ballard (|uole.s the passage 
! fairly in his Mirailes of Unbelief My 
i second j)oint, that it is not an “assiinip- 
j tit>n,” will be clear when I come to resume 
I the evidence for it. 'I’lie third point is 
1 that if Mr. Ballard u.ses “actuality” in 
* the ordinary sen.se of the word, as the 
ordinary ix adiT will sui)p().se, he gravely 
mi.sstates Haeckel's position. 'I'liat he 
does im[)ly that Haeckel claims spon- 
taneous generation to be “actually” 
occ urring is clear from liis appeal to 
those .scientists ('Byndall, Pasteur, &c.) 
who disprove no more than this. As a 
fact Haeckel says(p. 91) : “ I restrict the 
■ idea of spontaiteous generation — akso 
called ahiogenesis or arc higony — to the 
first develo[)ment of living protopla.sm 
out of inorganic carbonates.** Further, 
i Haeckel refers the reader to his earlier 
work for detail.s, and Mr. Ballard himself 
quotes therefrom that Haeckel only offers 
the doctrine as “a pure hypothesis” 
without experimental supix)rt. 

Haeckel’s position is, then, properly 
stated, that we have no evidence that 
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living things now arise l^y .s|K»ntaneous 
generation ; that the monistic view of 
the universe, whim other scientilic 
evidence commends, re(|uires the birth 
of living thing'> from non living in the 
tx‘ginning ; that he finds no peculiar 
qualities in the vital force which foil)id 
the cAteiision of the law of exolulion to 
it; and that he therefore skcU hes a 
purely h^pothciii'al viicut. ‘-tioji of the 
mode of tran>ilioJi on l)n;ad lines. A 
really careful and im|>.i:iial inquirtT 
would MX tlvit tin i sscniial pait of ll'i> 
pi>sitioix from llu logiiMl p<»int of \iew, 
is the third part of it liu- c(*n\itiion 
that lh‘ le is no peculiar feature o( the 
vital force which foihids ns to assume 
its evolution. I''\oIulion is a known 
law of the ('osinos or “ ihi* gcneial 
method of world growth," as Mr. 
ilallaid says. W'e cspjrlv it until wt* ar<‘ 
[iullcd up by s^iiiK plienom(aroii of a 
speufic nature that seems imp»»ssilile to 
have lK«n ev(^l\ed. !Jut .Nli'. Ikillaid 
utterly disrcganls this ihiet strength of 
Haerkel's i)osili(in (sup|)0!led l)y llu- 
whole of this (’ha|)i» r of the Riddlt\ 
|)roceeds !o llouiish weapons which do 
not riMch thit position at all, and <010 
eludes that 1 httxkel is utterly without 
scientific warrant/’ 01, as la* has pri'viuusiy 
said, he “si.is at 'l<'rian<\' the latest and 
most e\a<‘t findings of s( ieiu'e, and ( Uts 
the (h^rdian knot by sheer asseriion of 
that which is essential to his h; jrothesis, 
bifl is itself undemonstraled, and, w'e 
may venture to atid, on good authority, 
iindemonstrable.” Hi.s proraxlure is 
so typical of the usual c<uilused dis' 
cussion of the subject that we may 
follow him to the end. 

After saying that Haecki*! offers no 
proof — which we will discuss presently - - 
he goes on to overwhelm him with the 
“conclusions of experLs.” “ llelween 
the inorganic and the organic, there is, 
according to all the facts now known 
and the consensus of modern science 
concerning them, a stage in which, to 
quote Mr. Wallace, ‘ some new cause or 
power* must necessarily have come into 
action/ We are defending a gap after 


I all, you .see; though Mr. llallard .says it 
' is not essential to do so. Kuither, it is 
not only “iillerly without siientific 
wan int," but i-mphaii^ ally ” eontra- 
iiuud by ‘the conelusions of such 
' lA'pcrts as "r\ndall, Tasieur, Drysdale, 
Itallingii, Rijsctk*, Rcl\in, lleale, i\:c. ; 
and “lot nuKlcin Mience, speaking 
. gciK-Mlly and carefully, s|)()ntaneous 
giiiei.iiinn V, as ilciui as Huxleys 
l>ath\ I uun/' talk’s mind goes back 
in\ohiniai ily to those cleiii al sponlane- 
oils grnciaiiomsls and the honihlc 
lr\ity with which lluy ha\c dcsiatcd the 
gap. The tnilh is as those who know 
j an\ thing of tlu* conlrovcisy will have 
1 M*cn long ago, Mr. Ilall.ird is throwing 
. dust. Hr knows pcrfictly will that the 
only point on whit h s« iiauisls are 
i agrerd- and Haeckel is (juilc with them 
is that abiogriicsi.s ilors not take plact? 

■ Uj da\ ; that is a th<*si^ which Haccki'l 

■ has r\pli<‘illy disavowed. 'I’hi' c.vpcri- 
uu nis of raslrur never purported to 

' puni* anMhing * ls(\ and ni*v<*r could. 

' His lavonnir 1 lolissn liralc admits his 
own soliuidr : “ [ hysicisls and chemists 

■ look lot ward with (onfidcncc” to lurlher 
, exjHiinunls, and “think to ac(|uiri‘ a 

knowledgr of llie manner in which the 
j first pai lu ll' of living mallri 01 igiiKiled.” ' 

. Hr rannot fpiolr a sin|'l<- !)iol(»gist to 
say that his srine e is against Haerkel’s 
I “hypolhrsis" of abingi nrsis in llu* past, 
j 1 will pixsintly quote moir than one in 
! favour of it, in the sense of endorsing 
I Haeckel's most imjxatant |)oinl that 
: th'Tr is no essential dirfeieiu'e lu tween 
• vital foice and non vital force. He, a 
! bachelor r)r scieiu'e, has bluiri-d the 
I distinction between adnal abiogenesis 
I an<l arebigony, which is essential, and 
; which has been p(arited out for twiaity 
j years by men of science. And this is 
I the ( ulminalion of his attack on Dr. 
Haeckel, and, 1 suppose, the chief justi- 
fication for the gross epithets he has 
showered on one of the most venerable 
figures in the sc ientific world. 

Mr. Mallock says: “It was formerly 

^ Vitality^ p. 7, 
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supposed that they |lifeatui nuinj were | Mr. Ballard and others so confusedly 
produced by isolated creative acts; but j represent as opf^sed to Haeckel 
we now know that I h jy are the results of i Science draws no inference, and logic 
an orderly pruci s^ of evolution. The can draw no inference, with regard to the 
iheist of to day admits this as fully as | primeval origin of life from this negative 
aiiylKxIy.” Unfortunaicly, we sec that j evidence. This has been pointed out 
tlu re are thc isls, who are lu ll to be men | time after time, as it was by Sir W. 
of scieiuifir culture and liberality, who do ; Turner in his Presidential Address in 
tiot adtnil it, and we must discuss the | 1900. 

subject [>atit iitly. 'I'Ins is largely the : Haeekers second point (in my analysis 
result of people like* Mr. Ikillard, in their i of his po.sition) is that we have ample 
eagerness to draw up a long list of reason to regard evolution as a law of 
“sotuur* literature, recommending all | substance, or a law of nature. We 
kinds of anliqualetl work.s. Kor instance, have s(*en how completely scientific 
one of the authors he urges us to wiul ; this thesis is. “ Evolution, ’’ said 
on this (jucslion, “Principal ('hapman/' 1 Canon A. E. Moore, sixteen years ago, 
assures his 'readers that Ihielmer and ! “may fairly claim to be an established 
Ilaecktl ass(irl “life froia can be repro | do<‘trine.^’^ And we have quoted the 
duccil out of inorganic conduions.” and j Rev. Newman Smyth’s opinion that “ the 
attacks llit; “asststtal [lossibility of aili ; momentum of all our scientific know- 
fieially piotlueing organic ('omiuniiuE ” i ledge of the conliniiitics of nature leads 


which an* produced ;ntifi<'ially by the 
score today ; whilst his geni'ral culture 
may Is* measured by his giving the 
motto of the lUichner sc'lmol as : “ Ohne 
Phosphor ohne Chdank.” 'Ihis dot*s 
not tend to liie advanc'ement of truth. 
Lt^t us have a e lear idea what the ri*al 
peisition of llaceke'rs theory is in 
science. 

I have staled it in four Ihese.s, and 


! modern biology to the assumption that 
j the organic' sulistancc at some time has 
j been raised and quickened from the 
j dcadness of the inorganic world.’’ As a 
nuilter of scientific procedure, then, wc 
are bound to assume that life arose by 
j eviilulion //;//// it has been proved that 
lh(» vital force is something specifically 
distinct from physical forc'c, and could 
not have been derived from it. 1"hat is 


will deal with tlu‘st.‘ separately. In the 
first place, Si'ienlists of all scIkhiIs are 
agreed that we do not know a single case 
of abiogenesis taking place today. 
Curiously enough, religious philo.so[)hers 
in the Miildle Ages believed that any 
number of highly organised forms of life 
(such as liees) were produced daily by 
spontaneous generation. It was science 
that first 0[)posed them. However, a 
few dei'adcs ago a group of niatcrialistic 
scientists made a stand for abiogenesis as 
an actual occurrence, and there was a 
fierce controversy. It was a purely 
scientific quarrel, ryndall opposing them 
as firmly as thesenii-vitalist Pasteur. It 
was abundantly proved that no living 
thing we are acquainted with to-day is 
devoioped without living parentage. 
This is that “ teaching of science ” (to 
which Haeckel fully subscribes) which 


I both the scientifie and the logical way of 
looking at the question, 'fhe scientist 
does not depart from his ordinary 
methods without grave reason ; nor does 
nature. Nature evolves, wherever evolu- 
tion is not impossible. 'Phe really im- 
portant point i.s, then, this question 
whether there is something so peculiar 
about vital force that we cannot suppose 
it to have been evolved; and we find 
accordingly that Haeckel devotes several 
pages to the point. I will not repeat, 
but only supplement these from other 
.scientists ; though, as we will discuss the 
question of the nature of life more fully 
later (in the chapter on Lord Kelvin’s 
intervention), I will not say more than is 
necessary for our pur|X)se here. 

• ' - 

* science and the Faith y p. 162 : one of U)0 
works Mr. Ballard recommends to u$. 
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J^t me begin by quoting this admir> Professor Beale is nearly 
able warning to those who iifhrm that “It must be admitted/* he says (p. v)i 

nature could not have evolved life with- “ that few scicnllfie men are quite satts^* 

out a divine interference: “In spite of all ; fu*d that vital phenomena may not yet 
present-day scientific generalisations, and ' k* otherwi.^e explained'*; and we have 
these based on the widest inductions alitudy ijuotcd his admission (p* 7) that 
IK>s»ble to us, we have no warrant what- “physic ists and chemists look forward 
evtT for the assumption that the possi- to a mechanical explanation of the origin 
bilities of the universe end where our . of liie. 

human apprchcnsioi^ of nature h;is j And in point of fart one can quote a 
reached its ne phts ultyuP Does Mr, j string of the* ablest authorities against the 
Ballard recognise the w(»rds ? 'riiey arc‘ ' c laim that vital force has so specific a 
taken from his own preface to his j charm tt'r tliat it could not have been 
Mirac/i's of VnbclUj. A ihcislic phi- | evolved. Says the theistic (or pantheistic) 
losoi)hcY, Professor j. Ward, also says: i cvohitionisl, ProUssor k; (‘onk, one of 
“Of tlu origin of life, if it ever did Mr. Ballard’s chief authorities: “Vital 
originate, we have ahsolult‘Iy no know- fcwccs arc* also Ivansmutable into and 
ledge. Bui, on tlio one hand, there is derivable from physical and chemical 
no definite limit to the possible com- forc:cs . . . Vital forex* may nenv be re- 
plexity of nieclianic al procvssc‘s, iu>r any , garded as so much force withdrawal from 
definite, limit on the nln r, to ilie possibles j the* geiu*ral fund of chemi(*al and physi- 
simplu'ity of lile.**‘ 'fhese are timely cal forces ... If vital force falls into the 
warnings to the th<*i^t not to Iniild On same category as otIuT natural forces, 
gaps in biology. Vet Dr. Horton tells ihc*re is no reason why living forms 
iu’s trustful congrcgtilion tliat s< ieiice has should not fall into the same (*ategory in 
“ not discovered what is that r'r/.v/ this rc‘gard as other natural forms.” 
which spans the rcghins w'hich, to the Says Professor J. Ward, another of Mn 
cyo, apj)ear so near.*’ And a reviewer in Ballard’s autliorities : “ 'Die old theory of 
the Chunk tf England J^ulpif says the a special vital force, acc'ording to wl\i<*h 
gap betwee n the living and the nun living physiological processes wi:re at the most 
is “now wider tlum eve?.” If you ^eck analogous to not identical with — 
the aulhorit) for these assertion^, you are physic . al processc-s, lias ff)r the most part 
generally met with a reference* to Pro- been abaiifloned as superfluous. Step 
lessor Lionel Beale. Now, Prof, B(‘ale by jilc*p within the last fifty years the 
is an able .sc'ic^nti.st and or.giinl worker, identity of the two proce.s.scs has been 
and we will examine his claims about so far established that an eminent 
protoplasm in a later cha[)ter. Mean- physiologist doc'.s not hcsiuile to sjiy 
time, we may recall that it was he who ‘that for the future the word vital, as 
so pathetically protested in the agony distinctive of physiological processes, 
column of the i'lPncs that Haeckors a.s- might he abandoned altogether.' ” 'Phe 
severations in this chapter wxrc not in » eminent physiologist ” is Sir J. 
accord with the lt:aching of science, and Burdon Sanderson, another able author- 
later referred the anxious world to his ity. In thci article on zoology in the 
little work on Vitaliiy. Now, when we EucYdopu^dia liritannka, Profc-sscir Ray 
peruse Vitalily we are given to under- kankesler says : “ Jl is the aim or bu.sb 
stand almost from first page to last that 

’ EvoluUon and Religious Thought^ p. 36, 

* NoAuralism and A gnostu ism ^ ii, 262, Pro- * Nafvralism and A ^nosfiUsHh *?» 1‘- 9* Wnrcl 
fessor Waref, thereft»re, assume-s life was evolved. and Le C'onte, while admilling the mechanical 
Ihc words, “if it ever did originate,’’ must Ije theory as the explanation of “ efficient **rau<Ki- 
understcKxi in the idcali.st sen.se; and the em< lion, claim the action of a guiding intelligence. 
]>hatic denial of knowledge is grounded rather That is a mfinl we have rc.si:rved, and it doCft 
confusedly on the Pasteur experiments. not affect tnc pre.sent question. 
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iiess of those or<;u[)ie(l with biology to 
assign living things, in all their variety 
of form and :ieti\itv, to the one set of 
forces o*eogjiis(‘il by lie. pbysieist an«l 
the elu niist." On the pliysi^'al side Sir 
A. Kiiekef, in his prc'sidenlial spe*e(’h of 
I go I, spoke of (ht* ret(*nt rise of Neo 
Vil.'ilisin as im rely tiu* result of “st)ine 
outstanding diflieulties ’’ in biology, and 
he [protested ilut “th»‘;u‘tion <d’ |>liy.'>i<*al 
and che*inie;d forces in living Ixaiies can 
nt'ver be understood, if at every diffi- j 
<HiUy and at every dieck in our investi 
gat ions we desist from further atU'mpls 
in the belief that the laws of physics 
and ehiMuislry have Ix t n interfered with 
by an ineoinprebensibh; vital foree.'^ His 
successor in the presidential ehaii also 
prolest(‘<l that science w.l*. “ not dehured 
from speculating on the mode in v\bieb 
life may have r^riginated,’’ and he t|uoted 
this splendid expression from I.ord 
Kelvin s (then Sir \\'. 'riioir.son) presi 
dential sp^veh in 1.S71 : “Scienct* is 
bound, by the everlasting law of honour, 
to face feailessly eviuy pioblem which 
can fairly be presented t(» it. If a 
probable solution, coitsislent witii the 
ordinary C’ours<' i)f nature, can be lomid, 
we must not invoke an act of Oeatiw 
Power.” And, linally, when Lord Kelvin 
recently di'clared tlial he uiuh rstood 
biologists waai' coming again to^siteilain 
the notion of a spei'ilie vital force, he 
W'as, as W'e shall see (or the readier may 
see now in Chap. XL), <‘mphatieally 
contradicted hy the representative biolo- 
gists of this country. 

'The authority t)f Dr. Haeckel himself 
on this point is paramoiuU. He has 
made a life-long stiuly of it. lUit I have 
shown that his conclusion is in accord 
with the general scientific altitude to-day, 
and that he is not giving us the “sciem'e 
of yesterday,” as the dilettanti of the 
FaE Mall Gazette express it. I will 
only add here a few further considera- 
tions that tend to make clearer the ques- 
tion of the primitive origin of life, and 
will reserve the discussion of NeoVital- 
ism until we come to deal with Lord 
Kelvin and his critics. 


It is a matter of some importance to 
remember that w^e do not know the nature 
of the earliest organisms. Living things 
had to proceed very far in their develop 
merit liefore it was possible for their 
remains to be fossilised and preserved. 
Palx‘()ntology can give us no aid w'hat- 
ever. It is generally assumed that the 
monera and .sii(‘h simple forms — mere 
tiny globules of proto[)lasm —were the 
earliest in jroint of time. That tlioy 
must have 1h*(mi the earliest of existing 
forms is obvious, but, as Professor Ward 
suggests, it is conceivable that there were 
many simpli r forms of life before the 
montTon. We liad to wait for the 
niicroscop(‘ to disiover the protists. We 
may make other disi'overies yet ; or there 
may have been earlier forms too un- 
stable to persist, d'hoseare “may he’s,” 
but remember Lord Kelvin s advice that 
\\\) must exhaust the i)()ssibilities of 
nature before we invoke “ an abnormal 
a('t of ('reative Powi‘r.” ('anon Aubrey 
Mooie said long ago in connection W'ith 
the evolution of species: “In this pro- 
cess of evolution there are things which 
. puzzle us, thougli it would be (juite true 
to say there is nothing half so puzzling 
; as there was, if we bad only thouglu 
' more about it, in the old theory of 
spec ial creation." 1'bat is pec'iiliarly 
i applicable to the c|iiestion of the origin 
of life. 'The notion of a “creative 
i ac't the notion that, at the more ex- 
pression of a wish on the part of some 
infinite being, partirK:s of “dead” 
mailer scrape themselves together with- 
out any physicxal impulse, and, though 
they are ineompetent to see the design 
they are to execute or the end of tha'ir 
individual movements, build themselves 
up into the intricate structure of living 
protoplasm — is a perfect world of mys- 
teries, instead of being an “explana- 
tion.” We can only have recourse to it 
when every conceivable effort has been 
made to explain the phenomenon by 
the physical impulsion of the atoms by 
natural forces and by a very slow and 
gradual development; and science, w^e 
saw% is by no means inclined to admit 
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that its possibilities have been exhausted 
yet. 

But if we cannot ^et any nearer 10 the 
origin on the biological side, it may be 
possible to do something on the cltemical 
side ; and from this side, in point of 
fact, the “gulf,'' as preachers call it 
(compare Huxley's article o!i Biology in 
the KncyciopuiUit Bntanni:fi\ lx ‘tween 
tlie organic and the inorganic is being 
bridged If you take down one of the 
a|K>!ogetic works of the list gent*ration 
(even some of tbiox* Mr. Ballard recoin 
mends today), you will fuitl that the 
writers la\ gre.il sin on tin* inaliilit) of 
the che niol to produce art il'K ially ( < tiain 
compound sul)stanc('s which were then 
only made by the li\ing organism. 'To- 
day a largo number of lhe.s*‘are produced 
by lh«' chemist in his lahoiatory. 'This 
brant ii of chemistry is advancing every 
year, and last year was able to annoiimv 
the artilia.il synthesis of a ('omplox orga- 
nic subsianf'e rtseml^li ig albumtai. I'iie 
‘•gulf’ is narrowing ; it is \erv lar Irom 
being •* wider t'nan ever.’’ Dr. Iveiau h, 
one of those hesitating teachers who an* 
continually ciiticising seientifK' resulK 
wit!) some vague notion of serving 
religion, sa\s tliese ( heinists only “ac 
complish at gn*at cost and labour and 
with many applia.nci s wliat life is doing 
easily every moment.’’ Wry true ; but, 
pray, liow long was nature in filling up 
her laboratory and making her appli 
ances ? Possibly millions (jf years in 
making the prolojilasm of the fir.st 
monefon ; Ciutainly many millions of 
years in evolving those highei organisms 
which the scienti.st is set to emulate. 
One does not see what liberal-minded 
and scientific men gain by .strewing the 
path with little obstacles of this kind. 
'There are other writers wlio say che- 
mistry ma^' produce organic substances 
without number, but it cannot produce 
an organism. Well, on the theistic- 
evolution hypothesis, w’hich the abler 
apologists adopt today, it took God 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
of years to make an amoeba, with all the 
resources of nature completely known to 


; him. And man,' with his dim knowledge? 
! of natural forces, is to make one in a 
few' w'ceks, or years ! Science is ad- 
i vancing. l.et us be patient. 

Wc are now in a position, then, to 
. estimate the criliciMiis that have been 
. directed against thi.s section of Dr. 
I laeckcTs system. 'There are two aspects 
oi his position. On the one hand there 
. i.s llu‘ ru'galive side, tliat we are not 
: justified in rii.shing into the jiresenl gap 
(siu'h as it is) of scientific knowieiige 
. with a “vital forc*t‘ or a “creative 
1 power," wliic h are sp'cifically distinct 
from I he' natijial forces \\c have hithiTlo 
j slutlied ; and llu re is, furtluT, the i>osi- 
j live attempt to sketch a theory of the 
1 way in wlii<‘h protoplasm was evolved. 

: 'The fust part is essential to monism ; 

: the .second is not, and may \ary with 
■ the progR'ss of scienei* Both, parts 
are scientifically iuslified. How' widely 
! Haeckel’s first position is sliared hy men 
of .s( i<‘nre, and how it is forci'd on ns l>y 
tile axioms ol im n so different as Lord 
Kelvin and ( anon A. L. Moon*, w’c 
havt* already seen. It is the only logh'al 
altitude. When sf’ience assun's us that 
it has acajuired a pe rfec t knowli‘dge of 
vital fold- on tlv: oiu* hand and physical 
fon e on the other, and that the two are 
so widely separated that it cannot c'on- 
rvive the cuie to liave bia*!! (evolved from 
the other ; /he/i there will be lime cnc)iigh 
to talk (^f gaps and gulfs and creative 
power, in the meantime logic* forbid.s 
us to multiply agencies w'ilhoiit need. 
'I’here is a plausible kind of critic 
usually a jirc'aeiit-r— who says; Well, 

I laeckel may e njoy his ofiinion as long 
as he likes, and tin* agnostic may wait 
eternally for the la.st word of science, but 
1 find tins creator-idea very satisfying, 
and you may kccjp your logic for the 
school. That is the practical man — the 
man who would think you a fool if you 
reasoned like that in business. It mu.st 
be remembered that we are not playing 
a parlour game wuth conventional rules. 
It is a question of truth or untruth, 
reality or unreality. It is a huge asser- 
tion, this of creative action. It at once 
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brings a new clement into our cosmos. 
We sec that iIjc material universe exists. 
We must not recklessly :iffirni the exist- 
ence of anythin)^ beyond it ; or if we do, 
we have no guarantee of the truth of our j 
statemunlh. Now, until science has j 
shown that physical force and vital force | 
are not iransinutable, and that no exten- | 
sion of tin; former, even into the most ; 
elaborate coinpliealifm, could produce 
the latter, you cannot extract from the 
appeararjce of life a i)arlicle of evidence 
for an interfering ('uuse other than 
nature. 

Hut Haeckel docs not cease to speak 
as a scientific man when lie g<-)es on to 
offer a positive suggcaitm as to the 
origin of life. Science advances com- 
monly by projecting bypolluses in 
advance of its solid afid e>tabli.hed 
positions, and if ever we aie to uikUt' 
stand the mode of the origin of tile it 
will be by such a prueedure. No living 
scientist is better acquainted with the 
conditions of the problem than Hacvkel, j 
and it would be iireposteious to suppose j 
that he has not frame<l a tiu'ory eon- | 
sistent with the known facts. 1 1 is ihe(»ry j 
is directly grounded on the established | 
facts of the chemistry of pioloplaau. I 
The only possible justiltcalion for the | 
criticism offered by scientists like |)i. ; 
Horton would be if Haeckel IkuI pul it ; 
before us as a sort of pliotog?a[)lut' j 
description of ihe primeval dawn of life. 
As Mr. Mallard leminds us, Haeckel 
only oilers it as “a pure hypothesis,'’ 
consistent with the facts as we know 
tlicm, and capable of any modification 
new diseoverios may eiitaii, j 

'I'luis, when we have sluiktai off this j 
group of not very lailighlened critics, ‘ 
we see that we have advanced a step 
in the evolution of the monistic uni- 
verse. We had already followed the 
great matter-force reality in its develop- 
ment as far as the formation of [ilanets 
with firm crusts, with heatcid oceans 
and an enveloping atmospliere, and 
pmvided by a shrinking central luminary 
with a powerful flood of heat, light, 
and electricity. Some time in the pre- 


Cambrian epoch living things appeared 
in the primeval oceans. This was not 
a sudden and dramatic entrance on the 
stage of time, at which the morning 
stars might clap their incandescent 
hands ; it wa.s the final issue of a long 
course of evolution. It was the matter- 
force reality .slowly groping upwards 
through more and more elaborate com- 
binations of the formed chemical 
elements until a stage was reached 
v^dien a substance sufficiently plastic to 
exchange elements with the environing 
fluid and sufficiently stable to maintain 
its integrity was formed. To-day this 
substance (living [)rotoplasm) is marked 
off by several remarkable properties 
fK)m inorganic matter. Professor Beale 
talks much of its “.structureless” cha- 
racter. In view of the known extreme 
complexity of its molecular structure, it 
would be a miracle if it did not exhibit 
functions widely removed from those of 
simpler roni|)()iinds. But the finding of an 
actual (livergciu'e to-day is no obstacle 
lo our cntcrlaining a theory of evolu- 
tion. No .serious scientist questions to- 
day the tvolution of the human body 
from that of a lower animal species. 
Vet the connecting links have disap- 
peared. It is a scientific truth that 
intermediate forms do tend to disappear. 
W’e see here, then, only another phase 
ir^ the unfolding (^f the cosmic substance, 
or nature. Neither scientific evidence 
nor logic compels us yet to admit a 
fre'ih reality, a new form of being. We 
arc still monist.s. Whether nature ha.s 
needed the guidance of intelligence in 
this evolution we need not consider 
yet. First let us establish the fact that 
nature evolves, from the first union of 
electrons into an atom to the develop- 
ment of man, by means of its inherent 
forces, and then we will consider 
“whence” it got these forces and 
whether they must have been guided. 

Now, given the first tiny globule of 
living {)rotoplasm, there is no further gap 
for the theologian to defend until we 
come to the human mind. For the fifty 
million years which extend from the 
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laurenttan epoch to the early Pleisto- j 
cene \vc witness the natural evolution of j 
the cosmic substance without atiy plan- i 
sible interference. Naturalists “ have i 
accepted Darwin s idea/' Sir \\\ 1 'urner : 
tells us in his presidential speech ; and j 
he sfX'aks wnth respect of llaet:kers i 
great share in construciiiig our ancestral ' 
tree* Huxley said a long time ago that ; 
he refused to run th<' risk of insulting 
any saite man by sup])»)sing that lie : 
seriously holds such a notion as sp^naal | 
creJition.^* (.‘anor. Aubiey .Mooiv \vn»tc : 
sixteen years ago that “e\ery (’ompclenl • 
man science beiii'Vi s in the origin of 
specie> by progressive varhilions." ‘ ‘‘All 
living nature is of one dt M'ent and con- 
stitutes one relationship/' says Mr. 
Newman Smyth. “ Kvnlutiim as a law j 
of derivation of forms fr(jm pn vious I 
forms ... is not cmly cenain, it is axio- j 
mati(‘/\says l*r(»ress(jr l.e ( rh<* . 
imirnuability and se|i..rat(' ( nation of . 
siKJcies . . . are (hx'triees now no longer 1 
defensible/' sa)s JVofessor W ard. And | 
IVofessor Flower (to whose 'lualilicatiuns | 
Mr. liiillard dt'vote ’ ten lities- much I 
more than Professor Flowe r (‘ver devoted I 
to thecdogy) loM th»‘ Kt'ading (diurch j 
('ongress twenty years ago that j 

the doctrine of the eV(i!ution of species j 
>va.s even then ‘‘almost, if not (juile, j 
universal among skilled and tlunightful j 
naturalists of all countries/’ and julvis(‘d j 
the clergy not to burn their lingers again | 
with it.^ We might fill a l>ook with such 
quotations. 

Happily, there is no longer the need 
to do so. Darwnn lies in WV.siminster 
Abl:K',y, and episcopal lips utter his name 
without a tremor. No onci now riuestions 
the fact that the species have been 
formed by evolution ; but there are still 
ecclesiastics who take this occasion to 
show that they are of a critical rather 
-than a credulous temi)er. They quarrel 
with the agencies which science assigns 
to the task of the formation of species, 
or with the mode in which science con- 
ceives those agencies to have acted. 

^ Science a ui the Faiths p. 165, 

^ Recpit AJvanc^s in Naturai Scienep, 


They express an opinion that natural 
selection and sexual selection could 
not do this or the other ; that the 
(jiiestion of the transmission of acquired 
tharacleis i.s very unsettled, and so 
forlli. Now, it is in it.self a healthy sign 
cifihe times that our thecjlogians take an 
interest in those .scionlific tjucstions, and 
:ts si'ientific men. Hut tlie cause of 
tnilh and progress, and (lie placidity of 
scientifu' workeis. would he Ix'st <‘on- 
suited hy keeping these crilieisms out 
of <'hiistian evidence treatises, with 
which, logicailv, they have nothing to 
do. 'I'hns Dr, Iveiach discusses the 
(jin slion at great length in his Theism in 
Ute iJ^ht of I Wsi nfSiit Nir and Phihsophy, 
He thinks that natural selection may 
a(‘t on variations, but cannot initiate 
them, and rannol show why some 
org.inisms remain unicellular and others 
br< ()iiu‘ imiliii i llular. biologists do 
not, Ik* iirg(‘s, prov(* the indermiu* ex- 
pan^iveness ol sptxic's, and do not 
e,\plain llu* special (auses which check 
e xpansion. In strict l(>gi<' this ha.s nothing 
to do with “Theism.” If biologists 
have not ade(|uale!ly (:\i)lained the pro- 
cess of evolution, we,‘ must wait until 
lliey have further knowletlge. His 
point is, of course.*, that tiui triumph of 
evoliiliiin only means “ to transfer the 
caus(j from a mere* external influence 
w'orking from without to an immanent 
rational i)riiK:ii)Ie*.” He is pleading 
•again for that “ incompreliensible vital, 
force,” as Sir A. Riit ker calls it, which 
we have already discussed and will dis 
cuss later. 

If it is suflicienl to admit natural 
(physical and ch(.^mical) forces in the 
first formation of protoplasm, we meet 
nothing to turn us a,side from these with 
any plausibility until we come to con- 
.sciousnc*.ss, which I will treat in the 
next chapter. With that re.scrvation 
Haeckel’s mechanical explanation of the 
derivation of species is accepted. Pro- 
fessor Ray J.,ankesler says, in the article 
on zoology in the Encydopcedia Britan- 
nica: ''It. wa.s reserved for Charles 
Darwin in the year 1859 to pJace the 
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whole theory of or^'.inie <*volution on a ’ 
new footin’*, an«] hy iiis discovery of a 
mechanical cau^e ;i< tiiaily existinp( and 
demonstrable, by v\liich oreanie evolution 
must be br<»ui'ht about, to entirely 
ehan<<e the altifuile in regard to it of 
even the m<isl rigid experu nis of seientifie 
method.’’ The recent It‘lters of I’ro- 
fe.'.'.or Kay Lanke.dcr to the Titnes^ 
w’nich 1 will quote later (('liap. XU.}, 
slunv that lie has not <lepartcd from this 
posilitai. I)r. (’roll als(j a<liuils of the 
di*rivation of species; “At present 
jfiScpI most ( voliitionists regard tlu; 
process »is |>urely nieclianieal and physi 
<al, the results of matter, motion, and 
hiree alom?.” * And Mr. Id le savs : 
**'rhe natural selection of physical 
variations will far towards exphiining 
the charactcTS of all the plants and all 
the beasts in the world. ’ - 

but do n(>l lc‘t us loM our wmv amiclst 
('ontlic'ting authorities. Two objc-caions 
are forniulalcsl, more or less vague ly, 
against this phase* ol Uaeekds position ; | 
or the two objections may be combined I 
into thc' general statc'mc*nt that tlu* | 
mec h.inic’al e\[)lanation lc*aves some | 
aspects of the derivation (*f sjH*<’ies | 
tmacTOunled for ; and so we must aclmit, ! 
besidc's the evolving matter fona; reality, , 
a telic or piir|)osivc' principle in the 
organi.sm and a gi iUTal eonirolling in- 
Iclligenre, or at least the lattc*r (h’iske. 
Ward, la* C'onte, X'e.). d’he sec'ond 
opinion dues not really c onlliet with our 
present purpose*, Iw’cause it assumes that 
this directing intelligenc'e never lakes Ihc 
place of [ihysic'al agi'iic'ic's. It always 
acts through meehanic'al causes, so that 
science is c|uite riglit in expecting to 
build up a perfect mechanical .scheme of 
the development of thc world sub.stance. 
With its further contention that this 
mechanical scheme points to an initial 
designer, we will deal later. It is only 
thc first opinion — that which postulates 
a purposive principle /// the organism — 
which conflicts with the monistic view 
at this stage. And this second opinion 

^ The Philosophifal Basis of Evohitiouy p. z, 

^ Through Naitirc (0 p. Sx, 


is, frankly, a [)hilo.sophy or a theology 
of gaps. It lodgcjs in the breaches, or 
MU|)pose(l breaches, in our knowledge of 
the evolutionary processes, and naively 
takes these to be breaches in the cosniic 
.sr heme it.self. Remember Mr. Ballard’s 
wise injmu tion that w*e have no 
warrant whait ver for the assumption 
that the possibilities of the universe end 
where our human apprehension of 
nature has reached its ne plus ultra"^- - 
for the time being, let me venture to 
; add. Whic h -attitude is the more logical 
and scientilK', and the best accredited 
by ex[)erienee --this di‘rence of gaps, or 
the resolution to admit no ac^uosities or 
I vitalities, or other immali*rial entities 
' until sc'ic'iK'e has given a definite and 
lully informed decision ? 

Professor llairkel adopts the latter 
I attitude, and proc eeds to rec'onstruct the 
woiulerlul paths that nature has followed 
in luT journey from those ancient 
I.aurentian waters to the achievements 
of man. Wc* have* three (‘onvergent and 
con.sonant lim*s of evidence : the docu- 
ments of paheontology, or the science of 
fossils, tin.* documents of zoology (to 
speak of animals only), and the docu- 
ments of embryology. l'’rom them, as 
frv>m three syiieiptic gospels, we retrac'C 
the upward growth of living nature. 
'The earliest organisms we can definitely 
[picture to ourselvc.\s are simple granules 
ot proto} ilasrn, or structureless morsels 
of an albuminous matter. In time some 
of these are formed whieh live on their 
It'llow-i^rolisls, and the distinction of the 
animal from thi; plant is adumbrated. 
Later, some of them develop a nucleus 
and form definite cells ; the cells cling 
together in colonies and form multi- 
cellular organisms ; these cells are di.s- 
posed in a layer or skin with a central 
cavity, and develop fine hairdike pro- 
ces.ses by which they can travel through 
the water. As the ages advance some 
of these beings fold their cell-layer in- 
>vards and form the primitive gut. From 
these, probably, the flat worms are 
developed, with a primitive nervous 
system and reproductive apparatus. 
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Higher worms arise with primitive 
va^eula^ ami excretory syNtems, and at 
length with a rude kind of breathing 
apparatus. At the next stage the rudi- 
ment of a spinal cord appears, and 
continues to develop until the lowest 
vertci^raies (such as the latnpreys) are 
seen, with their piimitivi* i'rania, suctorial 
inoutlis, and atlvancing heart. Then 
comes a gn-at 4K \rl< ;mu» »it <>1 tislu s 
with strong dermal armour and in 
cre;tsingiy acutt* oig:ins of st nse. Am 
phibioiis anic.ials link lh<- lislies witli the 
reptiles, wliich soon prowl over the ' 


eartfi in luige and terrible forms. 
Mammals, or warm, red-blooded 
animals, next appear in the Jura.ssic 
strata, and slowly advance through tin* 
forms of marsupials and placentals until 
the lowest lemurs, in the lower Mocene 
strata (< ompuU'd to bt* 000,000 years 
old), biing Us within dim aiul distant 
\a\ion c*l the human form. 'The man 
liki‘ aj;cs .ippe.ir in thi* Miocene peiiod 
(alumt S^o.Goo \eais ago). Some 
Ooo.ooo y< ae. I.iler the f^itlu'caHihrof^us^ 
or etc' 1 man a| is loumi to herald the 
.ipj)roa 4 *h of 4 )iir own laee. 


C 11 AIM I k \' 


Till: ASCKNT ()1‘ MAN 


WuKN lh« third fnUTnational Zoo- 
logi(\d ^\)ng^ ^s met at Leyden in t«S() 5 
a Dutch inililai y ph\si<M;m ])rodu( < (1 two 
or three l)ones th U he li.id diseovi ied in 
Ja\a tile previous year, which cn^ated a 
lively sensation amongst the assemble<l 
anthropologists. 'I'liey wen; ii'erely the 
skull eap, a femur, and two teeth of some 
animal form that had been buried in the 
upper Pliocene strata nearly 500,000 years 
ago. 'J'he modern /oohjgist can recon 
struct a skeleton almost from a single 
bone, and the complete outline of the 
being to which these scanty remains had 
belonged was (juickly restored. Science 
found itself confronted with the long 
sought missing link between man and his 
pithecoid ancestors. The powerful form, 
standing five feet and a half high when 
erect, yet still much bent with the curve 
of its prone ancestors : the great cranial 
capacity (about 1,000 cubic centimetres), 
much greater than that of the largest ape, 
yet lower than that of man, and associ- 


ated wiili promiiu nl eye brow ri<lgcs and 
h(‘a\y jaws ; in ,i woid, all its fealuns 
pointed veiy i'mplialie.ally to a stage half- 
way bet W' i n m.'in and the e arlier sjiceies 
from wliieli he and the apes had 
descended. A loud and long discus- 
sion foll<«\v(*d Dr. I )ul)ois' address, 'riur 
(clebrated Dr. \'ir(‘how stubbornly op 
|)osed the ef>nehision of Haec kel and his 
ci'lleagues, and was driven from [loint to 
point by his o[)ponents.^ Jn the end 
twelve experts of lla; ( ’ongress gave a 
decision on the r(‘mains. 'Three of them 
held that they belonged to a member of 
a low race of man ; three held that tliey 

^ See the arenuni of Virchow’s pitiful anti 
transpiirontly prejutliecd resistance to evolution 
in Buchner’s Last Words on Materialism^ p. 97 . 
At a scientific ct»ngress in tlic preceding year, 
one of Virchow’s colleagues observetl ttiai his 
lichaviour was “ tjiiite enough to justify us in 
paying serious .attention no longer to the gre.^t 
pathologist tm this tmestion.” In effect, Vir- 
chow’s opinions on tnc matter have died with 
him. 
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had liclongcd to a !)ug<.* man like ape ; us see first, however, what is the 

and six wcr»‘ convinced that they he- attitude of cultivated thought generally 
longed an intermediate form, which on the subject. We have seen how the 
was rightly c.illecl tlu? f^itlucanthropns defenders of gaps liave surrendered the 
(cr? ct a|;( ninn). I he opinion of inorganic world to the monist, how a 
llu; ni.ijon'iy has now become tile general mere handful remain to defend the 
opinion in anlhropt)log>. dualistic theory of the origin of life, and 

'rhis was a tlramalit'. intervention in how they have fled before the advance 
the standing controversy willi n^ganl to of the Darwinians. We shall now' find 
the origin (jf »nan. Mv<r since Darwin that they are fiist deserting this last 
had, as I *rof< ssor Dewar says, “ illumined hreac'h in the evolutionary scheme. A 
the long unsettled horizon of human ({uarter of a ('enliiry ago shook 

thought” with his ih.eory ol selection tlii: world with his famous : “We claim, 
and tieseent, anthrc^pologi^is l)a(l foreseen and we will wrest from theology, the 
tlte extension of the <lf)clrine of evolution | wlu>le domain of cosmological theory.” 
to man. Haeckel and Darwin liad soon j “ His succ(;ssors,” said Professor Dewar, 
effected that extension in theoiy. Now j in the sanu; city, in 1902, “have no 
the discovery of llh‘ ! longer any ne ed to repeat those signifi- 
us a rc*maikal)K* crown to the enoiuioiis | cant words . . . The claim has been 
structure of evidence in its favour. Ihil : practically, though often unconsciously, 
a distinction had already been *lrawn ! conceded.” Canon Aubrey Moore, 
belwet'n the cvaJulion of body and the | whose work Mr. liallard recommends 
e\(dutuui of mind. 'Hiinkcrs like Dr. | us to read, urgid his colleagues to 

Wallace and Dr. Mivart offered no i\> ' admit the claim nearly twenty years 

sistaiuv, or, indeed, strongly deleiidi-d, | ;igo. AVallace’s idea, he said, “has a 
the doctrine that man had iiihetited his j strangely uiu.)rlhodox look. If, as a 
bodily form from a low'er animal species, | ('hristian believe.s, the higher intellect 
Init affected to see a gulf in mental | who ust‘d these laws for the creation of 

faculty which forba(U‘ us to derive man's } man, wais the same Ood who worked in 

mind from that of any animal. Since i and by these same laws in cieating the 
those days the evidence for the evolution j lower forms of life, Mr. Wallaee\s dis* 
of the mind has accumulated until it is j linction of cause disappears,” Again : 
at least equivalent to that for the <volu- j “We have i)rohahly as much to learn 
lion of the body. In the Kiddlt' of the j about the soul from comparativepsycho- 
6'///rrw I’rofessor IIaeek» I gives a mag- logy, a seaence which as yet scarcely 
nificent summary of the evidence for exists, as we have learned about the 
both theses, for the development of man, body from comparative biology.”^ He 
mind and body, from an animal anc'estor, conclude.s that the question has nothing 
through whirl) he is closely related to to do with religion. Dr. W. N. Clarke 
the apes, 'rhe subject is one that be- is no less clear. “The time has come,” 
Jongs to the science of wliieh Haeckel is he says, “ when theology should remand 
one of the acknowledged masters. It was the investigation of tlie time and manner 
thought that all serious criticism of the of the origin of man to the science oi 
work- allcriticism that had the moral and anthropology with its kindred sciences, 
constructive aim of on.suring the triumph just as it now' remands the time and 
of truth — would centre upon those first manner of the origin of the earth to 
ten chapters dealing with evolution. The astronomy and geology . . . anthropo- 
critics have acted otherwise, and we shall logy and its kindred "sciences will give 
see that there is little serious resistance an evolutionary answ'er.” Again : “ But 
to our extension of the principle of though there is no re.tson against 
natural evolution to man, and bringing 
him within the unity of the cosmos. 


^ Sfkncc and th^ Faith ^ pp, 203 and 21 1, 
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admitting it if it is supported by facts, 
s[)edal creation, whether of the spirit of 
man or of other new elements of the 
advancing order, may come to appear 
improbable. The larger the sweep of 
one great progressive method, the more 
probable docs it become that the method 
IS universal. 'Hie idea of unity in (lud’s 
work and method is an idea that lends, 
when once it has been admitted, to 
extend over ihe whole lield.”^ I>r, 
Iverach and Mr. Newman Smyth desert 
the gap, and refei us to scium e for iht* 
solution ; though, as belbrc, we shall 
find Dr. Iverach raising subsec jiient and 
irrelevant difficulties. Professor Ixi 
('onto and Mr. Fiske, whom we are 
told to read, are emijhalie evolulionists. 
Says Le Conte: “I believe the spit it of 
man developed out of the anima (jr 
conscious princifile of animals, an<l that 
this again was developed out of the 
lower fi rms of life-force, and this in its 
turn out <»f the clu nr* al and physical 
forces of nature/ Mr. Idske sketches 
a theory of natural evtjliilion in liis 
Through Nature to God ([). 04). Dr. 
Dallinger allows it is ‘’iKjt by any means 
other llum ( oiteeivaljle that sc.ience may 
be able to <Ieni(Ui:.trate iIk.* aetual 
phyitieal line of miin\s origin’^ (quoted 
by Mr. Ballard). Even Mr. Rhondda 
Williams believes “evolution is nun 
plete from the jelly lish up to Shake- 
speare” (p. 26), and siiys fp. 40): 
“When evolution reached man she 
seemed not to be content with making 
bodies, and devoted herself to the 
development of intelligence and the 
noblest feelings.” 

Haeckel is, therefore, once more in 
excellent and edifying company. He 
tells in his latest work [Aus Insulinde) 
how he found himself a few years ago 
face to face with the religious director of 

^ An Outline of Christian Theolo;^*^ p. 22$. 

® Evolution and Religious Thought^ p. 313. 
And elsewhere he says that until recently “ the 
grounds of our Ixliel in iinmorlalily were based 
largely on a supposed separateness nf nuin from 
the brutes — bis complcMe uniqueness in the whole 
scheme of nature. '('hi.s is now no longer 
possible’* \ Tke Conception of God, p. 75). 


an infirmary in travelling by rail across 
Swiucrlaiiil. Observations on llui IxwUy 
t>f the mountaias led to a discussion of 
their natural growth, and the nun— little 
suspecting his identity - informed him 
that she had obiainci! her sensible and 
mudiTii views from HaccktTs N^aiumi 
Ililtory of Creation t We shall sec in 
the end that the religious op|>t)silion to 
Haeckel's teaching - liis real teaehing-^- 
is rrumhiing year by year. On our pre- 
sent question of tlic evolution of the 
human mind, one may gather from this 
very general agreement of tin* cultured 
defeiuIeTs of ( 'hri.siianiiy lliai sc ientific 
and expert ojunion c.in be link* short of 
imanimous. Dr. Wallace, with whose 
views we shall (li*al sei>aialely, docs in- 
<lt‘ed stand out with a strange obstinacy 
in the world of scienci‘ -stands out as 
Virchow .so long did in CJermany, a.s 
(/uvicr did in Fiance — but the doctrine 
of the evolution of mind is now 
gc'ih rally ac'et pled by p.syehologist.s. 
I’rofissor j. Ward .says “the unanimity 
with which this c oncliisicai is now 
aeee[)U;d by biolc ’gists of every school 
sei-nis to ju.stify Darwin’s confidence a 
quarter of a (sntury ago.”* AnotluT 
(iislingiiished |;sych<)logi.st, Professor 
Miin.sterberg, is equally scornful of those 
who still linger in this bn-ach.'^ Sir W. 
1'urner <lo.se<l his Pn’sidential address 
to llu! British A.ssor ialion in 1900 with a 
confident .'Assumption of the general 
acce[ilanco of the doctrine*'^ so far, 
indeed, as to evoke from a conservative 
writer in the Al/te/natm a lament that 
he “carried the evohilionary idea to its 
logical conclusion with a most uncom- 
promising materialism.” In fact, a cul- 
tivated and hostile revi(*wer in the Afan- 
Chester Guardian dismisses the first and 

* Naturalism a/ui Agnosia ism, ii, p. 7 \ Br, 
Want R s| making of the complete (locirinc of 
dcvclopiuciit. 

*** r^ycjiology and JAfe, p. qr. 

® I .shall »jUJtc hi.*! words pro.sciKly to sIkiw 
that he held not only evolution, but evolution in 
lhcsarne.sen.se as Haoekcl. I shall also quote 
similar langiuigc* from lhes|>cech of the President 
of the Anlhrojiol*»gic.il section at the Congres-s of 
1901. 
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chief |)art of Ifact'kers book with an 
assurance that “ nowadays you cannot 
starlit* even the man in llie street by tell- 
ing him the soul ha*, been continuously j 
evolved horn tlu* souls of unicellular ! 
(irotisis.” For my part, I am not pro j 
pared to assign Dr. Uallact,*, or even j 
Dr. Horton, to a lower level of culture i 
than that of the man in tin* street. Hut ! 
it would be ditficult to draw up to-day i 
even a slender list of capable biologists | 
or anthr()j)ologists who (k ny the ascent \ 
of man from the rest of the animal I 
world. i 

'I'his very general agreemt nt of s( u n | 
title men, accepted, as it is, by the ablest : 
iheistic writers of the day, has a Ibrmid- j 
able su[)port in the far ts and the justihed 
assum[)tions of seiemv. Once it has 
been proved that the whole deveUipment 1 
of nalun*, from lire formation of atoms . 
U[) to the formation of sper'ies, has pro- ' 
ceeded in a eontinuous manner; and i 
W'hcn it is known, as wi^ do know to- 
day, that this law of natural evolution 
ap[)lies also to the most elaboiaU* r)f our 
tlioughts aiul institutions, to our art, our 1 
language, and our ei\ ili.sation ; it becomes ! 
clear llial there is so strong a presump | 
tion for the natural ev<jlution of man ' 
that only the most explit'it priHif of ! 
man’s unij|iu‘nc.ss could pre-vent us from | 
applying the kov to explain his origin. : 
When we find further that man is akin j 
to the lower .spes ies in a st ore of ways 
whieh point to derivation, and are (juite 
unintelligible on any other theory, the 
onus of proof lies heaxier than ever on 
those* who resist. We should be sckai- 
tifically and logically justilk il in assu/nifi^^ 
the (‘Volution of man, unless and until 
some grave hindrance is pointed out 
in the nature of man’s structure or 
spiritual powers. Hut, as I said, the 
positive evidence is enormous. As far 
as structure is concerned we have no 
reply to meet. 'I'he j)roofs .which 
Haeckel has marshalled so ably in 
Chapters II.-V. of the Fiddle have 
passed unchallenged ; nor is there any 
serious “answer by antioi[>ation ” which 
we should be exiKJCted to consider. The 


analogy of man’s structure and his phy- 
siological functions with those of other 
mammals, the significant course of his 
embryological development, and the 
atrophi(^d organs and muscles that are 
still transmitted from mother to child, 
have convinced a stubborn w’orld at 
length. That gap has been deserted. 
It is still thought by some that a gulf- 
remains between the mind of man and 
that of tlie other animals, and that here 
at least they still find their treasured in- 
kTvention of an external power in the 
orderly development of the universe. 
'I’hey think that man’s mental powxTs, 
and what h(; has achieved with tlio.se 
powders, mark him off too sharply 
from the psycliology of the lower 
animals for us to admit evolution, 
la't us see first w'liat distinctions are 
alleged in supjiort of this as.sertion, 
and then we may study the force 
of the psychologic al evidence for evo- 
lution. 

Now, whi‘n we turn to the critic's of 
tile Kidd/e either explicit critii:s or 
critic's “ by anticij>ati()n ” — wv find \\c 
have to dt'al with a very meagre group 
of not very ck*ar or welkinfornicd 
thinkers. Suc h phrases as those whicli 
Mr. Hlatchford ciuotes from a siirmon 
delivered by Dr. 'falinage as late as 
I1S9S, that the evolution of man is “con- 
trary to the fac'ts of science,” and that 
“natural (‘volution is not upw'ard but 
ahvays downward ” — only show the kind 
of stuff that c'an be safely delivered 
in tabernaeles. I )r. Horton, another 
preacher, complains that Haeckel “ha.s 
not been able to explain the origin of 
consciousnes.s,” or “ liow^ the ratUinai 
life xvi! c;all spirit lia.s been produced by 
the physical ” ; which is a complete 
ignoring — probably ignorance — of the 
mass of evidence Haeckel has presented, 
as we shall see. Mr. Hallard hides 
behind the respectable figure of Dr. 
A. R. Wallace, though at other times he 
seems indesirous to press the objectiori. 
We arc, in fact, left to face a medley of 
small points made by the Rev. Rhondda 
Williams (who admits the evolution of 
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the mind), Dr. Iverach, and the Rev. 
Amfuosc Pope. 

Mr. Pope, you will remcmbt.T, holds 
that Haeckel collected the Ixisic material 
for his system during three “halfday 
excursions.’' He himself admits the 
sufliciency of evolution until we come 
to the human mind, and tluai says: 
“'Phis is psychologv, and, like all psy- 
chologists, Il.ieekel ht.i.ts witli certain 
metaphysi<\il hyjxniiesi s. His In po- 
thesls is that mental phciunnena an* the 
effects of physi<‘.d |)henonu*na.*’ 'V\\\\ 
he says, “ looks like an innn(\ nt asMimp 
tion ” to whom, we aie not toM hut 
it contains the fatal (oncUision, and is 
“opposed by nearly every psy* hologi^t of 
repute in the wt>rld.” riuse nun are 
“expert j)sychologists,’' wliereas llaet ke! 
is onlv making a “halfday ex'ursion” 
from his own pr<j\incv‘ into “ar.olher 
subject entirc'ly/' (five really begins in 
suspi‘<’t that it was dining “a hal(-da\ 
e\('Uision'’ that \Ii 1‘ope studied 
Haeckel. A gro>MT travesty of his 
system it would i)e diirn uli to I'onceive. 
Serious sltnlents w‘!l not e\j)eet an 
analysis <'f it, btu J will bri< tly p<»im 
out its ab>iuditas. 'This sub|e< I is as 
much within he province of eompara- 
tive /oology, of which llacckci is one n{ 
the greatest living niasteis, as it is in 
the field of psychology. It is a bonU r 
question, d’here was, therefore, no e\ 
cursion. Indeeil, it is luA loo much 
to say that this tracing of the upward 
growth of mind has been one of 
Haeckel’s most al)sorbing studies; and 
now his concliisifui, liased on a long 
life of study and research, is to be 
flippantly represented as an “assumption” 
ignorantly and hastily stolen from a 
province “ entirely ” different from his 
own — a province, moreover, where w'c 
are assured it did not exist. Further, 
of the seven “ psychologists of repute ” 
whom Mr. Pope quotes — Windi (Wundt), 
HofTding, Ward, Sully, Stout, Dewy, 
and James — six at least admit the evo- 
lution of mind by purely natural pro- 
cesses. I have already (quoted the ablest 
ot them, Professor Ward, as a w^itness 


i to the unaninmy of this conclm 
j sion.^ 

i With the ditVicultics alleged by Dr. 
j Ivciach wc will not linger. He seems 
! not to insist on the impossibility of 
i evnluiion, but iugt\s that man i.^ actually 
! scpai.iieii from the animals by several 
! mark<‘d pnrogaiivcs. One ol the.se is 
• bngiugc : but as Dr. Tverach admits this 
is “ manifestly a social product ” that is 

■ to say, t'volvcd o!U‘ wondi rs why it is 
aildmed at ail Another difference is 

j in his relation to his ('nvironment, which 
I lu‘ can mndify and tmn to servu'e , tiuit 
j also is cleaily an acipiircd or iwolved 
i fatuity, linally, Dr. I virach urge's man’s 
‘ (iislinciion in tin* way of science, 
j n ligion, morality, civilisali»>n, and so on. 

I I’Apcrl.s art* agreed, aiul many theo- 
i l(\gians are with them, that llu'se are all 
; evolutionary piodiiels. 'J hey did not 

■ exist ,^00,000 yeais .igo. Nor tiees Dr. 
Iveiat'h seritMisly uige them as objeelions 
to the theniy of ivolution. Onlheolher 

h. ind, Mr. khomlPa Willi.ims, wlu) 
“!)ehVves”- though it is “not proved” - 

, that man was cwd\’cd, ;>oul and body, 

[ makes a pn)long(*d onslaught on 
: llact kcbs ])osititMi. Ik fore we follow 
I him into liis sloim cloud of rhcltirii', let 
us makt* clear what he liojx's to gain by 
! it. He admits the fact of evolution. 

; lie claims, of < ourse, li)al the evohilion- 
. ary process was divinely or pantlHaslit ally 
’ guided : a [)oint we discuss later. The 
(ally practical t^ueslion i.s : Does ho, or 
d*)cs he not, ;idmil that the agencies at 
work in the* uplifting of the human 
species are the same ageiu ies which we 
have hitherto dealt VNiih ? Jf he doe.s, it 

i. s of no real ('onsr;(|iience to us that he 
finds HaeekeTs theory of con.scionsness 
or of memory at fault. 'J*he main point is 
the exclusion of the new kind cjf force 
which was supprjsed to enter the world 
with the human mind. It is important 
to remember- he seems to forget it 
himself sometimes — that Mr. Williams 
does not postulate the entrance of a new 

^ In 350 far as Mr. 1V>|)(* in(.*ans that they difler 
from Haeckel as lo the nriiui! relation of brain 
aiui mind we shall meet the jx»inl preisently. 
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force into the cosmos, but, like Lc Conte 
and Fiskc, sees only a furlluT unfolding 
of the unive rsal spirit At the bottom 
bis quarrel with Hucckel is not about the 
evolution of the human soul, or the 
agencies vvhi<'h evolved it, but as to the 
relation of </// soul to hraut. 

lie promises us, llien, that he is going 
to ccaiviet llie distinguished scienti.'it 
of “jugglery,’^ and to find him in 
jHirfeet muddle,” an<l so on. The | 
first “conjuring trick” is produced by 1 
a little oinjuring on tlic preacher’s ; 
own pail. He uits in two naeckcl’s | 
reference ([). 94) to “the transcendental 1 
design of the teleological philosophy of j 
the schools,” inserts a full-stof) after i 
“design,” and then asks us to admire 1 
the stupidity or desper;itt;ness of a man | 
who first ex(‘liules puqxjse from tlie j 
universe - “in onlir to shut out Clod” • 
—and then finds i< iit the organic world 
and calls it “meehani(\il teleology.” If, 
moreover, Mr. Williams cannot set? that 
the wool “design” or “pur|)ose” is 
used only in a liguralivo sense in the 
second application, he would do well to 
re study the passag(*. A similar con- 
fusion is found in liis criti('ism of 
Haeckel’s treatment of conseitaisness j 
and memory. Ih- labours to prove that j 
Haeckel must lake the w'<m< 1 inem<»ry i 
figuratively in ils hnver stages - which j 
is precisely what Haeckel ol)viously j 
means. Ilut llu! jiistifu’alion of apply- | 
ing the word “ memory ” to l;\e function i 
of a cell and to the human faculty lies | 
in tlu? whole mass of proof Hae<'kel has 
aci'umulati tl to show lital they an tlie 
same function, and that the one passes 
gradually, as the nervous system develops, 
ink) llte (Uher. 'I'hat is one of the 
most superficial truths of cf)mparativc 
psychology.^ 'I’hen Mr. Williams turns 

^ \Vc may oompaio Mr. RiUanl's eagoruess to 
point out that, whoreas Ifacchol grants us no 
souls ♦)r wills, Ik* asciihcs these even to tl\e cells J 
and alfuns. It is the s^iine curinuN anil wilful 
misCimstruclion. Haeckel inaiiUains that the | 
forec associated with the ati)m or the cell Is the j 
same fundaincntally as that which reveals itself ; 
in i)ur coiisciiuisness. That is the logieid con- j 
elusion of all his pri)or$ of continuous, natural i 


to “psychoplasm ” for more “conjuring.^^ 
Haeckel is represented as “callitjig |n 
psychoplasm to account for what proto- 
plasm could not do” — which is false; 
[)sychop1asni being the same thing as 
protoplasm, but in a different relation, 
just as Dr. Lionel Beale speaks of 
“bioplasm” — and then as saying that 
“ what springs from it is declared to be 
only a name for what protoplasm does,” 
Mr. Williams foists on Haeckel a 
fictitious distinction, and then invites 
his admiring audience to make merry 
over the confusion it involves. Any 
student with a desire to understand, 
rather than to sct)re rhetorical points, 
will see at a glance that Haeckel’s termin- 
ology is [)erfectly consistent with itself 
and the facts. Trotoplasm is the 
material substratum of all life; but 
when it takes on the form of nerve- 
tissue and becomes the base of nerve- 
life (which we all agree to call psychic 
life) it is (les(Tibcd as 'psychoplasm. 
Justus Mr. Williams’s procedure would 
1 ) 1 ? called clever from the intellectual 
point of view, but by a different name 
from ll)e moral slan(li)oint. 

As a last instance of this poor 
“jugglery” I will (luote one more 
passage. llae('kel, he says, “speaks of 
certain parts of the brain as ‘the real 
organs of mental life ; they are those 
higlu-si iirslruments of psychic activity 
that prodiue thcaight and conscious- 
ness!^ Look at tlie contradiction in 
that statement. (Jertain parts of the 
brain are said to l)e at once the instm- 
menfs and the /producers of conscious- 
ness ! Talk about a doctor using 
instruments if you like, but do not talk 
of the instruments producing the doctor ; 
and especially do not speak as if both 
statements could be true at the same 
time.” This is a bewildering sort of 

development. Ife is, therefore, logically correct 
in siHjaking of the “sour* of the atom if we 
insist on speaking of the of man. The 

sensatit>n and will he attrihiites to atoms are 
obviously figurative, and merely reminders of his 
doctrine of the unity of all force or spirit — a 
unity which Le Conte and Fiskc and even Mr. 
Willuims (when he is consistent) also admit 
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criticism. Organs, ini^lruments, ami 
producers arc clearly used by HaLvkel 
in much the sitnic sense. None but a 
or a clesj>oiate critic, wouKl 
abuse us for siiying that the stomach 
was the instrument and protlucer of 
digestion ; certainly no one wotild 
misunderstand u.s. 'rhought is iu»t a 
substantial entity like a doclur. The 
simile is totally inisleatl.ng. 

Hapj)ily, Mr. W illiams finds we have 
arrived at last at the ciu< -al point, and 
he says that it is ■ Does the mind um‘ 
tile brain as an instrument, or do<‘s the 
brain n ally prodiu'e the nmid ? 1 iat { kiTs 
position is the latter. Ihit do not sup j 
pose for a inuinent that he has any 
s<'ienlirK: proof of it.” Anyone ^^ho is 
acquainted with modt'rn |)sy<hoK>gy is | 
awar.* that iu‘iihe] of llie jiosiiions .^^r. 
W'llliams puts is Held by anybotly of | 
(jon^eoiience nowad,ivs. Spiiitiialisl . 
philosoplicrs do not speak of the mind J 
using the, brain; an 1 llaec'kd. when j 
you pay soiious ulU nlion to r/// lie says, ' 
does not hold that the br.iin prodiues 
the mind. Mailer, he has said Irom the 
beginning, mTt r imnluw.s force or spirit. 
'I'hey are two a pei ts of one n alily, as 
Mr. \Villiams himself IkjIiIs (p, Hj, 'i'he 
solo ([uestion with Hae('k<'l is whellicr 
this force wc call the human mind is one* 
with the f<3rce revealed in tlie animal 
mind and also in inorganie nature, 'rhal 
is naturally the first concern (.i amonist. 
Force, it is a truism in science, varies with 
its material .substratum. W hen hydrogen 
and oxygen are united the resultant force 
has vastly different projiertics from what 
it had before. When water unites with 
fresh chemical substances, force takes on 
again a wholly new set of jiroperties ; 
and the more elaborate tlie material 
compound, the more eIai)orale the force. 
Protoplasm is a most highly elaborate 
chemical compound with a most intri- 
cate molecular structure. It is quite 
natural to expect the force-side of it to 
be very distinctive and peculiar; so we 
agree to connect ff/e with the lower 
forces. But when protoplasm becomes 
p^choplasmi the complication greatly 


! increasc-s ; the force varic.s in the same 
I proportion, 'Fhe psychoplasm or proto- 
. plasm of the higher animal brain ad- 
! ViUKVs still further in complexity, and, 
j imavover, organic structure of the most 
I intricate kind is addcil. Hence in the 
j human brain, on pliNsical principles, we 
: must I \prri a manifestation of for<*c 
I vastly dirfri:*nl fn)inall that we fmddse- 
j wht*iv. We find mind, Haeckel, on 
the siungth ol tliis very eU‘ar and 
scii lUifie lea^oiiiijg, and of all the facts 
as to llic inlin ate de[)cndcm'c of mind 
on nerve tissue which he gathers into 
several i haplers, and all the (acts as to 
the gradual imlolding of this force we 
call mind in e.\act corri spondcncc to the 
growtli in complexity of the nervous 
sy.strm, (NMudmli s that lu^ sivs no reason 
lor Ihinking that lhe> mind-force is 
spr<ifically different ftom any otlu^r kind 
ol lorce, I will lelurn to this va ry im- 
jioilant point prescnlly. Meantime we 
see what llieie is in Mr. Williams’s slale- 
menl of ILmckel’s position and his 
assciiion that it is an idle assumption.^ 

* I dart’ WiA lisU fatiguing tlu* leaclnr with a 
fiiillH‘1 analysis Mi AVilli.iins\ r*ilicisiuf; under 
this lic.nl. I lia\c trraUcl iIk ui at sr»nu' length, 
Imsmusc iliis is the i hitf sctiiun f>f his ciilinsni 
of Ilatvlal, an<l l>{raii.s<‘, though this is the chief 
s^‘ctK*nof IIai.‘oKi*r.s IkmiU, no iUlu-r laitio dcvi>tcs 
inoie Ilian a paragraph to it. liiil I will lirielly 
point out Munc (urilier instances of Mr. Williams’ 
peculiar im*l)uKl. J h* '♦ays lli.it, “ as far us science 
goes,” we are “ipiile free ’’ to conceive the rela- 
tion of iniml to liKiin as that of “ ||u; musician 
his inslrunu nf.” 'I’liat is gravely misleading, 
S':kiux’ jK-rniilsno such snlislantial indejicndence 
of each other as there is lietwecn musician and 
organ. The only proper metaphor science would 
allow is the rclniion of music to the instrnincnl ; 
whirh is hy no means vj arcoiinnodating to the 
dualist. With the )K*tly r|iiilil)le .itiout “ truth 
i will not drlay. Tiul on die next r>age (23) you 
will note how Mr. Williams quotes Ifacckers 
saying dial man sinks to the level of a idnccnial 
maminal ’ (wliich no one (jiiestions, in sui>hlancc), 
and in the next jiaragnipli turns this into the 
grotesque iloririnc “that human nature .sinks to 
the level of //ie lowest placental mammal ” (a 
very lowly iKjast) ! Then he grum^dcs Ihrtl 
Haeckel is “ inconsistent in his estimates of 
man ” ; though he must know that Ifaeckd only 
belittles man rel.'Uively to the old theology. 
Then (p. 24), after a iK'danlic effort to make 
Haeckel say the min<I of Shakespeare nmy have 
rivab in the animal world, he credits him with 
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Mr. Williams arnl his tollc*agues may \ 
1 /tr atlvisrd to take.* to heart the words of 
ofie of the- ahlesl American i)sy<‘ho- . 
io^isls, l^rejfe ssor Muiisterberj', who is j 
hv no means a materialist. “ The j 
|)liiloso|)l)rr,’^ ht! says, who bases the* ; 
bo|i«- ol immorlalily on a th<;ory of brain 
fiirvlitiiis and enjoys the facts whieli . 
cannot be* physioloj^ir ally explained, . 
stands, it seems to iiu*, on the same ; 
j^rtaind witli the astronomer who sci ks 
with his telescojK* lor a jilace in the , 
universe where no space (‘xists, and 
where there would be tindisturbed room ! 
for (lod and eternal bodiless souls.’’ ^ I 
All this criticism is neither more nor less , 
than an allcuipt to <lcrend f^ajis. it Mr. 
Williams replies that it is iMther an 
all<*mj>t to f>oint out ij;aps i;i nae('kers 
system, the reply is f»b\ious. 'The ' 
essence *)'' llaeckiTs sy't<‘m is monislii' 
or ncj'alivi'. Any positive iheoriis he 
may advance as to the relation of brain 
to mem<»ry or cell to consciousness are . 
sc-ienlirte theories, ^lounded on the b(‘st ! 
iivailalile evidence, hut not final and j 
unchanecalilc. If they [irove inade ; 
<iuate, or if fresh fac'ts diseountenanee ' 
them, tiu'y will be modified. Hut the 
e.ssential jiart of his position remains, i 
‘‘'The wliole mouieiilum of our know 
ledge of biologic'al <’ontiiuiilies,'’ as • 
Mr. Newman Smyth says, the whole ; 
momentum of our knowledge of cosmic ' 
processes, indcual, imjiels us to suppose ! 
the human mind was evoUed. Where j 
are the obstacles to such an assump : 
lion ? W'here are tlie specifically ! 
different not merely tr/j difleivnt, but | 

the tipiiiion that llu* (lifViTcMuv holwtvn the mind ! 
of I’lain and llu* auim.i! is “.slighter in every 1 
respect than th.il between the .inlhropoid ape | 
and a l>iid ” ; whereas Haeckel had s.iid ‘Mh*- 
tween the higher and the K»wer animal s»nils,'’ 
which may mean the goiilla anil the amadia. 
Then he finds a difTerenee between the animal 
and the human embryo in the fact that the 
embryo will iK'come a man and * ‘ the highest 
animal never w'ill’' ; which is lK*ggingthc whole 
question whether the highest animal has not 
actually done so. Such is the farrago of rhetoric 
opposed to us as the only and adequate reply to 
the most important section of the Auici/e. 

^ anJ Life^ p* 9 b 


different in kind — contents of the 
human mind which forbid us to sup{)ose 
it ? 'rhi*y are disappearing one by one 
as the sciences of comparative psycho- 
b)gy and comparative philology and 
cianparative sociology and comparative 
ethics and religitiii unfold their .several 
stories, liverything has been evolved, 
T’o talk blandly of the “vast difference " 
between mind and matter is “ an aj)peal to 
the imagination and “an insult to the 
understanding,” says Mr. Mallock. He 
goes on to censure the dishonest 
pr.ietiee of contrasting the mind of the 
ihghest man with that of the lower 
animals. 'I'hat is not truth-seeking. 
The truth sc(*ker will take the highest 
animal intelligence (as dis(‘overed by 
the observations of Darwin, Romanes, 
l.loyd Morgan, Lubbock, and so many 
others) and the lowest human intelli- 
geiue (as seen in the Veddahs or 
Ihishnun, or as indicated by pre- 
historic human skulls) and ask himself 
whether he finds here a gulf which 
evolution could not be suppo.sed to 
have bridged in something like 500,000 
years. Hut if animals have the germ, 
ask some*, why can you iK)t raise one to 
a liigher level ? Setting a.side the actual 
results of training, let us ask : Did it, 
on the theistie-evolution theory of man’s 
oiigin, take (lot! 300,000 years or more 
to raise the highest animal species to the 
miserable level man occupied 50,000 or 
100,000 yeais ago? And do you ask 
man to do more than this in a year or 
two ? 

Hut, though it is well to remember 
that the essence of Haeckel’s po.sition is 
the reasoned exclusion of any new force, 
we are hound to give serious attention to 
the positive evidence he has accumu- 
lated. d'he verbal tpiibbles of Mr. 
Williams have not touclied the structure 
of evidence given in Chaps. VH.~X. 
of the Riddky and no other critic is in the 
field. To resume it briefly, we have a 
fourfold gradation of psychic force, or a 
fourfold exhibition of the growth of 
mind. In the first place, we may arrange 
all known organisms, from the moneron 
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to man, in a satle of mental faculty, or 
vital faculty leading up to nu-ntal, and we 
find a sensibly graduated development 
of mind, corresponding rigidly to the 
growth of structure in complexity. In 
the second place, we study the growth 
of the individual human miml tVom the 
impregnattal ovum, ami we hnd the 
same gradual lormaiion of iutn** aiul 
brain and llu^ same ])i()j>oitinnate 
unfolding of cotis<'iousiuss. In th*.* 
third f)lac<', we h '-.rn from palicontoUiev 
that living thmgs !'ia\e bei n (le\i !i)ju‘(l 
from each other In the oolci inwhi<]j 
the zoologist arranges his sni»je<'ls, and 
which is eonlideiuly anticipated by the 
embryologist. In the fourth phu c, it we 
arrange the brains of all known im n in 


most recent and largtdy siucessful 
efforts to localise mental functions in 
different jiarts of the brain. 

Now, Jet us bi’ perfecliv clear what 
this emwmous mass of convergent 
evidence nally means. When we study 
the stomach oi the lungs in coniparaiivi* 
/oology, and pcutivt* tlit‘ »lose coj- 
n sjjondeiice, fioin the lowe st to th<" 
liighest foims, of 'arm ture and function, 
we do not diram of «'oiH hiding only 
lliat the two ha\e a veiy close con- 
nccii('n • wc sav at once that llu-y an' 
in the tclalion of organ ami its funefion : 
wt“ say that llic digestive font' or the 
i rcspiialory fon c is the same thioughout, 
and wc can at the lowist end ol tin* 
scale connect it with oidinaiv natural 


a similar hieran hie icale, wc find the 
same ngid corn'sjxjndence of fimetion 
and structure, or of mind .iclion and 
brain. 'I’hen th< re arc sujiplcimiU.iry 
and complemcniarv lines of rescan h. 
'rhere is the lift* tjf the sub-coiiM I(mis 
seif, which Piofcssor James says is a ; 
great world we are only jiiM beginning 
to e\])lore. Already the cxjilorafions 
show' const ious a.tion to be <mly a 
small area of nici.tal action ; the larger 
area is mostly mechanical, and the 
conscious an a passes gradii.illy inlt) it 
and out of it. As Mr. Mallock says: 
“The human mind, like an iteberg 
which floats with most of its bulk sub- 
merged, fron) its first day to its last, has 
more of itself below the level of con- 
cciousness than ever a{)pcars above it.” 
There are the facts of dtiuble and 
abnormal consciousness, the various 
kinds of mental paralysis resulting from 
lesion of the brain, the phenomena of 
somnambulism and nart'olic action and 
artificial unconsciousness, 'fhere are 
the voluminous determinations of 
psycho-i>hysics as to the exact corres])on- 
dence between purely physical and 
chemical changes in the brain and 
changes in thought or emotion, 'rhere 
are the zealous investigations of the 
modem students of child-life and child- 
brain, showing the same exact relation 
of development* And there are the 


I Iniccs. \’( I wlicn w‘c have this slupc'ii- 
j dous ina*^s of evidence converging dong 
; a do/< ii lines to the coik lusion that the 
! mind fon'c is ('onlinuous throughout the 
! animal kingdc>m, and i.^t rigidly and 
! ahsolulcly bound up, as fat as t vciy 
! j)aili<*lc ol scientific* evidence goes, wifh 
the* nerve* slruc'tun* and is, at the lower 
j end, continuous wah llu* ordinary fon c' 

I of the* imi\c‘isc, wt* arc* told wc must 
; draw* no conclusion whatever. Wc arc 
: asked to bcli('\c that this mass of 
I scientific evidciui; is cjuitc* consistcnl 
! with a belief that sc>me extraneous force, 
distinct in kind from the ordinary forex* 
of tlu* cosmos, is “using” tiit; nerve- 
lissuc to liianifcsl itself; and that the 
highly (.’Complex force whic h must result 
from the intricate molecular tixture of 
the human brain is lowhere (lisc*overable. 
On sc ientific prin(*i|)les “those fac:ts,” as 
Mr. Malloc:k says, “ lolidly destroy the 
foundation of the theislV arguments.’^ 
'fhey Itach us that, as he says again, 
“each mother wdio has w'atched with 
pride, as something p<*culiar and original, 
the growth of her chilli’s mind, from the 
days of the cradle to the; days of the 
first lesson-book, has really l)cen watch- 
ing, compressed into a few brief years 
the .stupendous process which began in 
the darkest abyss of time and connects 
our thoughts, like our bodies, with the 
primary living substance— whether this 
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be wholly ideal ical with what w*c call 
matter or no.” ^ If it were not for the 
preserK'e anu)ngst iis of certain religious 
traditions about the nature of man’s 
“ soul/’ or mind-forC(.*, no scientist would 
ever lu-sitate for a moment to draw a 
conclusion wliich would be justified by 
every canon of logic and science -the 
conclusion that in this vast hierarchy of 
facts We see llie world force ascending 
upwards until it grows stdreonscious in 
the human brain. HaeckiTs attitude is 
the stricily and purely scientific attitude. 

Hut, it is further urged, this is only a 
(f-scriptitm of the mannt r of growth, not 
of the causes. “ riius,*’ sa>>. Professor 
(^asi*, “in presence of the prolilein which 
is the crux of materialism, the origin of 
consciousness, he first propounds a 
gratuitous hypothesis that everything has 
mind, and tluni gives up the origin of 
conscious mind after all.” 1 have ev 
plained in what sense Haeckel attributes 
mind to “cvcTything *’ -ihougii a skilled 
metaphysician might he expi'ctecl to sec 
that. 1 o the, sec'oiul point 1 reply tiuit 
the whole of this evideiu'e is an cwplaiui- 
lion of the origin of mind. 'Phe whole 
evidence points to the coiu’lusion that 
conscious mind is an outgrowth of un- 
conscious, and that this is the generally 
diffused cosmic force, P>ut you cannot 
derive the conscious from the uncoiv 
sciou.s, s;iy several critics. 'I'lie ohjeclii)n 
is childish. If we are to 'jx[)lain any- 
thing, as Sir A. Riicker said, we cannot 
explain it in terms of itself: the conscious 
must be derived from the unconscious. 
And as a fact, Mr. Mallock points out, 
you do get consciousness out of the 
unconscious every clay —in the growth of 
the inlant; or, as l.loyd Morgan puts it, 
in the development of the chicken from 
the egg. In any case, the critics plead, 
you are only saying Junv and not why 
mind was evolved. Now, in so far as 
this is a plea for teleology, wo remand it, 

' Reunion ai a Ctriiihh' /Vf//7v*% p. 77. The 
last | 4 uase is su|H^rtluotis. No oiu* ** wholly 
iUenlilics” the piimary living suhstanco with 

matter.'* Mutter and force arc two asfiects of 
it, os brain and mind are. 


a.s before. If it is anything more than 
thi.s, it is a plea for gaps and breaches in 
the mechanical scheme of .the universei 
building fallaciously (os usual) on the 
present imperfection of science. Take 
the development of the embryo. We 
certainly can do little more as yet than 
describe its stages. lJut no one now 
doubts it is a mechanical process. The 
assumption that some non-mechanical 
force was grouping and marshalling the 
molecules of piotoplasm, according to a 
design of which it was itself totally un- 
conscious, only plunges us in deei>er 
mysteries than ever. Moreover, the facts 
of heredity, the transmission of bodily 
marks and features and peculiarities, 
])oiiu wholly to a meclianical or bodily 
action. 'I'he develo[)ment of the mind 
on a cosmic scale is still more clearly 
mechanical. There is not a single fact 
that compels us to go outside of the range 
of familiar cosmic forces to seek an 
explanation. 

I will add one or two illustrations from 
recent science to show how its progress 
tends more and more to confirm Haec- 
kel's position. Sir W. 'rurner closed his 
[iresiiiential address to the llritish Asso- 
ciation three years ago with tliese words 
(which were duly censured as “material- 
ism ') : “ At last man came into exist- 
ciice. His nerve energy, in addition to 
regulating the iwoeesses in his economy 
wliich he possesses in common with 
animals, was endowed with higher 
powers. When translated into psychical 
activity, it has enabled him throughout 
the ages to progress from the condition 
of a rude savage to an advanced stage 
of civilisation.” Thus is the very lan- 
guage of Haeckel used on our supreme 
scientific solemnity. The following year 
Professor f). J. Cunningham (M.D., 
D.Sc., LL,D., D.C.L., F.R.S.) was the 
president of the Anthropological Section 
of the (Congress, and his presidential 
address was devoted to “ the part which 
the human brain lias played in the evo- 
lution of man.” The whole speech was 
a vindication of the purely mecl^nical ex- 
planation of the rise of inan» Instead of 
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seeking the influence of external powers. 
Processor Cunninghf,m l<H)ks for more 
prosaic changes that may have led to the 
segregation of man. The reader who is 
only accustomed to rhetorical and | 
spiritualistic treatment of the theme will ; 
learn with a shock that the niere forma- ^ 
tion of a habit of m tting the hands free | 
for other purposc-s than locomotion pro- . 
bably had a profound eftect cjn the brain 1 
and intelligence. **So imi><>rtanl is the ! 
part played by thv‘ human hand as an 
agent of the n)ind, and so perfc;etly is i 
it adjusted with reference lo this offit\', 1 
that there are many Nvho think that the •; 
first great start whic'h man obi.iin»*d on ; 
the path which has led to his higher j 
development was given by the selling | 
of the upper limij free fioni tiu* duty oi 
acting a:s an c^rgan of support and loco* 
motion.** It hardly needed divine inttT- 
vcntion or guidance to suggest this 
change. 'Fhe hand-centre in the brain is 
located in such a region that its dcvcdop- 
ment must react on the thoi:gh{-ct litre. 
Further it is ** the a<’fjiiisition of s|)eech ' 
which has been a dominant factor in j 
determining the high development of the | 
human brain.** The centre fur facial ' 
expression is (onliguous lo that of the | 
hand, and, as communication began to ! 
grow between the primitive men, iniK'h j 
facial exf)resbion would be* used, giving a j 
still further stimulus to the brain. In \ 
fine, not only is language shown l)y the ! 
philologist to be an evolutionary product, 
but the physiologist finds tliat lh(‘ dis- 
tinctive stnictures in the human brain 
(though they may occasionally lx? fairly 
traced in the brain of the anlhrojx/id 
ape) which are connected with speech 
are the outcome of “a slew evolu- 
tionary growth.** Thus is science coming 
to determine the phy.siological line of 
evolution vrhich gave the first dislinction 
of brain-power, on which natural selec- 
tion has fastened so effectively.' 

' Let me quote Professor Cunningham’s con- 
clusion : “ Assuming that the aaiuisition of 
speech has afforded the chief stimulus lo the 
general development of the brain, thereby 
giving it a rank high above any other factor 


Thus are the mechaincal methods of 
sciciHY bridging the supiK>scd gulf. 
I'hcrc is no longer serious ground for 
claiiiiing a ui'.i<|ue position for man, and 
it is not surprising to find the loading 
thcoK'gians souiKiing the retreat once 
mote/ NVt^ are, in tad, beginning to 
realiie that llte dualist theory of man 
nevt r (lid afbwd any “exjdanation of 
anything. I'lie < (/nnectiun of soul and 
IxKly was always iiu'omprehensibic ; ' 
nor is tlnae the sligliti'St intclledual satis- 
faction in c‘ov(‘ring ii|) tlie whole mystery 
of lh(‘ mind \Niili a lain*! Ijcaring the 
wt»rd “spirit.'* Psychology has descried 
its old ways and lu'c'oine a .seicixv. 1’he 
tlu‘ologians will do wi ll not to wait until 
they are again ignominiously splashed 
by the advancing tidt* of scientific re- 
scan'h. ’I‘licir cflbits to show cmusc ** 
why we should not ap[)ly the mcc'hanical 
process of c\oluti(»n (whetluT divinely 
guided or not) to tlie grc^wlh of man 
havi* lio[>elcssly failed. 

I hit befou; w(‘ lcav(‘ the riiiestion it 
is neci ssaiy to c<>nsid(*r for a moment 
tilt* (|U(‘stion of the libt*rly ol the will. 
Here Haeckel’s opponcnls art? content 
to ap|H.‘al to what Hmerson (‘alls “the 
(owardly do( trine ol con.sc(|uences.** 
We shall consider llie moral outlook of 
a monistic woild in a lat(a' chapter, but 

which has opniUc‘l in the cvtaiition <»f man, it 
would 1 h‘ w'loiig to lo'^c* 'ight of lh(‘ fact tliat 
the first in this upward nu>v<*»rK*nt must have 
iicen taken hy the luain it? elf. .Some cerebral 
variation— jiiol/ahly trifling and insignificant at 
the sl;ut, and yet prenuinl with the most far- 
reaching p»s^ibilith;> -has in the .stem-hmn of 
man rluiirilmtcd that coulition which has 
rendered .speech jxjssibie. This variation, 
strenglhcne<l and fostered by naluml .selection, 
basin the end led to ilie g> eat dout te result of 
a large brain with wdde and extensive associa- 
tion-areas and articulate speech, the two rc.sult.s 
being brought about, by the mutual reaction of 
the one process on the oilier.** 

1 Compare Professor Herberts desperate pre- 
dicament in his Modern Realiwi Examined^ 
which ive are urged to read ; “ Wc may regard 
the material world as real, bat if we do wc must 
deny the existence of all but Creative Intelligence, 
... If the material world is as it sterns^ it 
contains no minds” (p. I4^)« Mr. Malljxk 
points all this out to Father Maher very forcibly 
in his Religion as a Credible Doelrine. 
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may ubsc-ivt: in passing lhat all this kind j the healthy balancing of desires, it will 
of reasoning is fuiile and insincere. It j take action. The whole of education 
will not inak<* thi* IcMst [)raciical differ- j and social reform have benefited enor- 
eivc to life whether p.'iy<'hologists do i mously by the overthrow of the old 
or do not agree to leave unimpaired the > scholastic notion of the will. Such 
old firniula (;f “ the liberty of the will.” i “ freedom ” as we now find we have — if 
A man can control his actions to a great 1 we may still use the word— is not differ- 
(‘\lent, arul will to that extent be re- ! ent in kind from that which a cat or a 
s[)onsible for them. On that we have 1 dog cwinces every day. 
the witnt*ss of conscioiisjiess. flow this j We conclude, then, lhat Haeckers 
appar ent powt^r of clujici; arises in a j opponents have shown no plausible 
mechanism lik»; the mind wt- c'an hardly j reason why evolution should not extend 
expect to luulerstaivl until the new > to the origin of man. The great achieve- 
[)sychology has made some progress, mi nts whic h distinguish man to-day from 
but the old idea of a “ setf determining the animal world -art, science, philo- 
power of ihi; vviir* is now “ an unlhink- sc^phy, religion, civili.sation, language- 
able conception/’ as Dr. (’roll (who are known to have been formed, from 
is on the list of \hc, sound seientisis) very rudimimtary beginnings, by a long 
emj)liali('ally says. Mr. Mallock also procc.ss of evolution. At their root, in 

think', that “every attempt to escape the men whose skulls and bones and 

from the dcte^ininism of sciiau'e by rudii implements are unearthed today, 

analysis or by obsiTvation is fruitless.” we find only a somewhat more elaborate 

N(» sooner do we begin to look closely | brain, with (lee[)er furrows and more con- 
into o.ir free-will than we find the sup- | volutions, a somewhat higher grade of 
posed area of its action shrinking | intelligence and emotion, than in the 

rapidly : we find ourselves in a perfec t ! higher animals about us. There is no 

network of detiTiuining inlluenees. j gulf, n(^ gaf): but there is a period of 
Our will is the sla\e to our desire ; we some 300,000 years for natural selection 

cannot will what wi' do not dcsiix, nor to work in, romparative anatomy is 

what we desire the least or the less, beginning to trace the steps — quite 

Our desire can always be traced to natural, if not at first casual, .steps — by 

our circumstanc'cs, our education, our which man ascended in this direction. A 

character and tem|)erament. And our j chance variation in the use of the limbs 
character and temperament — here could, it seems, greatly stimulate the 

modern science has had a great ileal most important part of the brain. Any 

to say -are determined by heredity and increase of brain-power would prove of 

environment. I’he attem[)t to break enormous advantage, and would be 

through this network with a cry of alarm “ selected ” and emphasised at once. In 

al)oul ('onseqiiences is futile. 'Phere any ca.se the momentum of continuity 

will be no i>raclical consequences of an and the mass of evidence for actual con- 

evil character ; and the I'onsequcnces tinuily are enormous. It is no less 

for good of the sc ientific attack on the scientific than philosophical to see in the 

old doctrine, from the days of Robert growth of the human mind a further ex- 

Owen down, have been incalculable, tension of the life-force of the cosmos, a 

The community is a self-conscious further embodiment of the great matter- 

determinism. Now that it knows how force reality which unfolds itself in the 

much heredity and environment have to iftiverse about us and in the wonderful 

do with character and desire, and with self-conscious mechanism of the mind. 
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ChaptJ'R VI 

THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


Un'III. a fiAv runt’irius a^o a hi licf in 
the ininiurtality ol the m»u 1 harinoni^ed 
so well with the prevail ini; ronreption 
of the wni;«l at that nun wen- 

i'»nttiU with hnt .Kinlrr rational piool 
of it. h'.vcn then, it is Hue, the traunly 
of (liMth seemed to llu‘ e\e st> linai 
tin.* eiirlaiit seemed to he iinyu; down so 
inexorably oi^ the eonseioiis soul- tlial 
sci'pties were not wantini;. 'I lie Sad- 
diieees amongst the Hebrews, the 
Kpieiin aiLs anumg-.t the (Ireeks, and 
the matcriant of early ( hn.siian tinu*s, 
reject(*d the belief enl rely. Some of 
the abh ‘>t ot the mediieval sehoohnen 
(such as Duns Seolus) ».ent so far as to 
deny lliat any rational jiroof f ould be 
devised in supjiort of the belief. I hit 
for most men the bt lief wtls (Tcdible 
enough, and not anweh'onu*. Immor- 
tality was a famili.ir id< a to them. Not 
only (Jod aiui the angels had that 
prenjgative, but the v( ry stars tlu*y 
looked on night by night were iH’lieved 
to be of immortal texture. In a world 
where the immortal outnimiljcred the 
mortal, man could well coinince him- 
self that the tradition of his own immor 
talily was true. 

But the world has grown into a 
universe to-day, and from end to end of 
it comes only the whisper of death. 
The stars, that had been regarded as 
fragments of immortal fire, are known 
to be hastening to a sure extinction. 
The moon stands close to us always 
as a calm prophet of death. Such as it 
is, the corpse of a w'orld, will our earth 
one day be. Such will our sun finally 
become; and after him, or with him, 
the hundred millions of his fellows in 
the firmament. Countless dead worlds 
already lie on the paths of heaven ; and 
the millions that are yet unborn will 


Iia\c thr Nimc fate. Man luiw secs in 
tin* imiviist* .it large no shadow of 
suppoii foi ih.it luomisi' ol unending 
lift* )u ha‘' entertained no long. 

“ Wli.U * vlnll llu- (I.Ci IrsS WiuMs ill (lust 1)0 
r> 

lo \hv «ii»rrm< !iil*(‘io«l aiul unknown, 

\iul tins fi.nl IIj.iu i 1 k- ikiinr •»! ^osirnlay -- 

Itiiin i>n f«»il«iin, jiuiuitHal. unknown?'* 

‘ iVatli is the* law of all things. It is 
true that the great leality that shapi‘S 
itself in a million lornL^ never dies, 
d'h.it is //.s first law. But of every 
: single emhodinienl ol its restless eiUTgy, 
of evi TV individual being that pours out 
of Its womb, tlx* path is measured and 
the latt* is WTilten. 

“ I.ifi* lives on. 

Il is the livis, ilu^ li\os, ilu. lives, that ilie.” 

So dx position of the belief in per- 
sonal immortality lias (hanged. '1‘he 
pretty thoughts that supjKirted il, or 
ac companied it, in the mind of a J’lalo 
or an Augustine, eriimhle beneath the 
burden some would lay on them today, 
d'he e()smx odds are against it. It is 
now the .issumpiion ol a stup<‘ndoiis 
privilege on llxi jiart of one inhaliitant 
of the universe, who flatters himself he 
is exem|)led IVrjm the general law of 
death. VVe look up now to no immortal 
stars for reassurance as wc turn sadly 
from the truthful face of the dead. 'I’he 
angels have retreated far from, the ways 
of humanity. Cod ha.s shrunk into an 
intangible cosmic principle. If belief 
in immortality is to be anything more 
than a despairing trust, it must appeal to 
the presence in man of some uni(iue 
power and promise. But we have seen 
that modern science completely dis- 
credits the ‘*suppo.sed separateness of 
man from the brutes/’ to use the words 
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of Ix*("onlc. l*ht; thinking force in him j 
is the same f^»rre that reveals itself in [ 
the in<lu^try and ingf intity of the ant or : 
the afA* lion of the dog. Why shall it : 
survive the corruplioti of tlie brain ; 
in Ins ( Use, yet in their rase die | 
away us siin ly as the. light dies when 
the sun sets? It Wijuld st,*eni tliat it is 
not so mueh a (|iie‘ition of exainining 
Haiickel’s disproofs, as tjf asking where i 
we are to look f(jr ilut grtnind of this | 
stu[)end<)us claim. ; 

V\^• shall fully (onsifler botli points in 
the liglu (d* Iht^ (‘rilicisnis jmssed on ! 
Jlaeckel’s chapter on immortality and | 
the works on the subject whicit are 
op|K)sed to him. 'I'he ra'tiial ( riticisms ' 
will detain us V(‘ry little, for an obvious 
nsisoiK Haeckel has ahead) <lesirf»yed 
the ground for any elaim of a unique 
character ol the human mind, ^\'e have 
seen with how little smaess his oppo - 
m'nts have tried to impede or retanl his 
pn^gress from point tv) point of the j 
evolutionary scheme. 'I’lu' v«M*y latest i 
resciirclies of science? conlirm his theses. | 
'Fhe ablest (Ihrislian a|)i)l()gisls yield ; 
their arms and desc.at the long defended i 
breaches. We have been boine along • 
by the flood of scientific v.vidence, ■ 
philosophically considered, as far as the ’ 
closing thesis of our last ( hapter. Man , 
i.s the latest and highest enibodinu'nt of ^ 
the univer.sal matter fon e reality. It . 
would seem that the a('t '^ptancr of this 
thesis is eijuivalent to an abandoimu nt ’ 
of the beli(?r in inmioriality, but we shall ; 
see that evolutionists like k'iske, and Ia? | 
Conte, and Mr. Newman Smyth still ‘ 
eret't feeble barriers. Mv'aiUime, let us ' 
dispose? of the less advanced critii's; 
those who reflect the ideas of the averagi^ 
church-goer and strive to tafler some i 
defence of them. i 

There is l>r. Horton, for instance, ; 
who pleads much for “ the naive, but ; 
essonlially correct, conceptions of our i 
ancestors.” Dr. Horton seems to think j 
it most efifective to urge that men who | 
do not share the belief in t lod and im- j 
mortality live on ‘^bestial levels,” and j 
ore ** shrunk in soul, warped in mind, | 


and degraded in body.” The ** intel- 
lectual strain ” of HaeckeFs scientific 
work is kindly said to relieve him 
personally from these consequences, but 
one gathers that we who are not great 
scientists fall under Dr. Horton’s merci- 
less logic. ‘‘Accustom yourselves,” he 
s.iys, “ to believe that (lod and freedom 
and inunortality are hallucinations ; 
a(?cusl()m yourselves to the idea that 
this stupendous order of being in which 
we live is not a rational order at all, but 
the men? fortuitous concourse of atoms 
( ! ], and by an inevitable logic, as our 
anarchist friends see, when you have got 
rid of the First lie, which is (lod, you 
(juirkly gel rid of the second lie, which 
is righteousness, and then you get rid of 
all tiu? otlu r liv s, whi(?h are love, and 
truth, and peace, and joy, and civili.sa- 
lion and progress g^?ncrally, and poetry, 
and liA\” We will not stay here to 
disv uss this insincere rhetoric. It is too 
great a libel on Dr. Horton himsidf, if 
we take it seriously, and too insulting to 
the intelligence of his readers— who, 
oni? may assiim(‘, happen to know a few 
agnostics. Nor need we be detained 
with Ihv? various (Tilicisms in 
'Fhe chief of these articles states that 
Haeckel relies on “physics” to disprove 
the immortality of the soul ; more curi- 
ously still, a set'ond writer in (Jan. 
19th, 1901) ^/fYs rely on physics (the 
('on.servation of energy) to rehabilitate 
the belief. 'Fhe se(X)nd writer, more- 
over, completely ignoring HaeckeFs de- 
liberate words, assures his readers that he 
“is terrified at the thought of life beyond 
the grave,” and adopts the grotesque 
title of “ A Frightened Philosopher.” 
^Ve shall not get much light from that 
side. 

Most of the critics we have already 
passed, attempting loyally to defend one 
or other of the supix)sed breaches in the 
evolutionary doctrine, so that they make 
little resistance here. When, in the 
course of the next ten years, they have 
fallen back on this last position — prob- 
ably discovering that, on theological 
principles, man mus/ have been evolved 
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ments of Fiske and liC Conte, which we 
shall presently consider. But tiiere are 
several critics who, setting aside the 
r{uestion of evolution ;is not essential to 
defend, formulate llieir uhjet:lion thus. 
Science proves up to the hill fliiU brain 
and mind «irc lorrelative. As brain 
develofis, the niiiul (>|)ens and in stiict‘ 
est j)roi)oriion. Lesion t r other affection 
of the brain pr()|K)rtionately mars the 
mental or einoticMial lite. Psy<'ho- 
physical obsrrvali«>n>. sln)\v that the in- 
tensity of brain action (juite correspf)n(ls 
to tht‘ intensity of mind iiciioii. l.cl ns 
grant aU this. Hut, tlv.7 say. all this 
throws no light whatever on theijuestion 
whether the mind may not oullive the 
brain. “It’s logic!” ev laims Mr. 
bridle), conlempluoiisly, wluii he 
umies to lliis part of llaci kt I's scheme. 
Mr. Williams and l>i Hortc*ii, and 
others, make the same icply. Indeed, 
!LS accomplished rluilori 'iaiis, ilu-y olVer 
Haeckel a i)relty figurative way o( con 
ceiving the relation, which may help his 
sluggish imaginalioti and correct his 
logic. Mind-action is like the music a 
master evokes from tiie piano or violin. 
;\ musical instrument make r would, like 
the p.sycho physicist, find an exact ujr 
lestrondence between tlu; ailments and 
defects of the violin and the disorders of 
the music, or between the violence of 
the molecules of siring and wood and 
the intensity and lone of the niusi<\ 
But — Haeckel has forgotten the player! 
Brain and thought are instrument ancl 
music. Where, in Hacckcrs philosophy, 
is the instrumentalist ? 

A very singular omission on tlie part 
of one of the keenest ob.servers in the 
world 1 Let us examine the matter. 
We have seen in the preceding chapter 
the immense ma.ss of scientific evidence 
which goes to show that there is an 
exact correspondence between brain- 
action and soul-life. 1'he correspondence 
is just the same in man as in the ape or 
the dog. As the shadow varies with liie 
object which projects it, so does thought 
vary with the quality and action of the 
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j brain. 1'here is no dispute about this, 
j No induction is based on a wider and 
! more varitnl range of observations. 
I I'his corn^s|)ondencc is the same as we 
i find in ihe case of the heart and its 
; function, the stomach and digestion, or 
j the lungs and respiration. Now, in all 
I tlu*se analogous cases we do not seek an 
i instrumia)(ali>l. 'riu.* instrument is 
I automatic. K.»r its formation we look 
; back along a pioeess of natural cvolulion 
which stret('hcs ovct 50,000,000 years, 
i Whetlu r the cn o!iiliona»y agencies were 
i divinely guidetl or no will he <’onsidere<l 
presently, but at all events in the heart 
and lungs \Vi‘ ha\e automatic instruments, 
and we never dieam of looking for a 
present insimmentalist. It is the same 
with the brain of the dog. ^Vhen the 
dog dies, wi‘ do not ask what has become 
of tlie instiiimi ntalist now that the 
instrument (brain) is broken and the 
imisie (thought) is sikail. Wi^ never 
dream tluie being a tliird (‘lenient. 
Bill lh(t mind of man is the .same mind 
more fully developed. 

In a .sense theie is a third factor— 
both in the .slouKK’h, the ermine lift*, and 
the human lile and tins is the only 
trull) there really is in this very misl(‘a(i- 
ing figure of rhetoric. 1 have already 
nicntioiu‘d a ciilic who (‘ixlcavoiirs to 
dtHliice lh(‘ immoitality of ihi- soul from 
tln! conser\aiion of energy, and this 
gives us the elue. (allies very stupidly, 
or ve-ry wilfully, repres»aU Haeckel as 
saying that thought is a movement of 
the molecules (A the brain, just as they 
say he resolves all things into matter. 
They ignore the fact that he lays ns 
miicli, if not more, stress on force than 
on mailer. He holds, of course, that 
there is fundamentally only one n^ality, 
but it is most improptrr to call that by 
the name of one of its attributes (exten- 
sion). 'rhus we have, in a sense, three 
elements; the instrument, the music, and 
the soul or energy associated with the 
brain. When Haeckel speaks of thought 
as “ a function of the brain,*' he means 
the living brain— the incomixirably intri* 
aue structure of material elements and 
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spirit (Haeckcrs universal substance on 
its furct' side) has worked its way 
upward throii|.di tin* liierarchy of evolu- 
tion, so that it (oi (iod) “may have, m 
man, somcihin|< not only to rontein- 
plate*, l)iJt also to love and to be loved 
by ” : and in view of that project, which 
is nf)t supposed to be a U rnporary pro- 
< i, man must be immortal. * 'I'ho 
irailly ai the position is obvious. It 
assnnus llial the “Uivine farer^y’’ 
(\vhi« h is Haeekel’s subslain e) was 
inlelli.uent and had “designs" Irom the 
beginning. W'e shall ionsider the 
gnuinds of this assumption in The 
next elia|)ti‘r. iUil, granting it (or itn; 
sake ol tin* argument, wi- au* asked to 
com‘<‘i\e tins eternally iiUelligeiu prin- 
(‘iple going through a laboiioiis proressof 
evolution in order to reach ronseioiisncss 
in tin human mind and admire itself, 
and loM' and be loved by it.^ell, in that 
loim; lor the mind /s (iod, on these 
panlln isiii' j)i iix iples. Mtaeovei', sup 
[)osmg that \se eouM gather this rvmaik- 
ahle piojeet, it contains no piomi.se 
whali'Nei ol immortality for lire in 
<lividual ; the “Divine liiuigy” is 
inearn.it(‘(l in so many loims, and will 
be Ihiouglronl tin* eternal world pnx ess, 
that tin* pe^i^iling <»1 orre lorm or of c»rre 
wrrrld will liardly diminish Us l oniempla 
lion or its admiration. Kmthei', if man 
is (Iod, how comes lie to be ignorant of 
the |)tojeci? What i)e<'omes (iheo- 
ivtically) of moral distinctions.^ Hut 
this fantastic tlieory bristles with diffi- 
cullie.s. 

Mr. Fiske’s com liision is very similar 
to Professor Le (\mle’.s, as will be 
expected from the similarity of his 
premises. 'I'he doctrine of evolution, 
he says, dues not de.stroy our hope of 
immorlalily. V Haeckers opinion was 
never reached through a scientific study 
of evolution, and it is nothing but an 
echo from the Freiu’h speculation of the 
eighteenth century ; and “ he lakes his 
opinion on such matters ready iiiade 
from Ludwig Buchner, who is simply an 

* yVitf- of Ced, p. 77. 


echo of the eighteenth century atheist 
La Mettrie.”^ How Fi.ske could ever 
pen such an egregious statement about 
j either Haeckel or Hiichner i.s one of the 
i mysterie.s of religious controversy. After 
I our review of Haeckel’s arguments it 
may very well be ignored. And when 
Kiskii has come to the end of this petty 
' and fieliilant critieiMU of Haeckel we 
find him presenting a coiu'lusion almo.st 
less sali.slactory tlian that of Le Conte. 
'The substance of his argument is that 
j “ lliere is in man a psyc'hie ele- 
ment idrntical in nature with that 
i which is eternal” ([). 170). On the faet* 
i of it, that is just what I laeekel says. 
iMan’s mind force is a little eddy or 
focus in the eternal cosmic force. 

I 'I'here is no ground whati'ver for assiim- 

• ing that as .sm li it will be eternal, and 
j will not simjrly sink back into the 

eternal stri*am, like all other temporary 
eoncentralions. The only diflerence is 
that 1‘iske lakes the eternal principle to 
1)1* consc ious and mlelligciil from the 

• first a point w'e clisciKss in the next 
. ( hapler. 

'riu‘re remains only the.* ai*gumentation 
of Mr. Newman Smyth in Iris able but 
pathetic ailc'm|)l to ret'on.M nu t (.'hrislian 
belief on a scieiUi fu' ba^*.- 'I'he argu- 
ment itself is an old one, but it is put 
Willi .some freshness. He points out 
that the evtdiitionary process has just 
. rc'ac'hed an important stage. Evolving 
! nature has at length ]xisse(l beyond mere 
. animal life and reached the threshold of 
! the spiritu.d life. Since, then, w'e dis- 
i cern an upward purjiosc* in evolution, it 
i is impossilile to suppose that the process 
; will end now that so promising a i:tagc 
. has bcc*n reached. To this w^e need 
! only reply that, wdiether or no “ purjio.se ” 

, is discernible in nature (which wc shall 
; deny), this further evolution will take 
! place in the race taken collectively. This 
j is so clear that Mr. Smyth makes a des- 
perate effort to apply his argument to the 
individual He says the “ last word of 
organic development is the individual 

' Throus^k Nature to God^ p. 144. 

® Ihrouj^h ^cieme to Faith y p, 265 and foil. 
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and his worth/’ and In* apj)cals to 
“nature's iiKTfa.sinii esiiniaic of indi- 
viduality in com|Mri.son with the .s|kx iVn." 
Now, if wc* lakr this in tiu* only st nst‘ 
in whirh it could he coiu ciwd to help a 
hclicf in jHTSonal inuuorialitv, u i.s totally 
opposed to the M i<'nlihc evulcnrc. 'I hc 
only way in whi< li naiun ? .‘ins inoiv 
concerned ahi>c! tla- indi\idiial is in the 
perfection which slu' s to the indi 
vidnals of tlu* lat< r >|)e( u s ; lull thi> is 
:ihst)lutely ru-ee>s.ir\ if the pet irs iisi If 
is to .ul\an«;e. h. all other r».spee;s 
nature, .in e\er, is indilleo .u lo the in*h 
\i(iiia! or, for the inatn i of th.il, il we 
take a I ;nu[ enoii^li pt ispeei to ihe 
SfM*ei<*s ilsi ii. 

'rhe .sup|)lenv ntat y eonsidt i.ition 
W'hh'l) Mr. Snnih suhniils still h • Met. 
He etatuiuls that, lluaiiih e\(»lution is 
i'en<‘rahy continuoiiN, ii shows wh.it lx* 
calls “ciilieal periods/* lit* insiaix es 
the chan^^es which lakt* jil.ict* in a cirop 
ol watt'!' as il sinks to 'ree/inu piw’nf 01 
rises to tl'.e p<»iin of cNaiJoiation. He 
thinks s<'ien<e does n<a pte< hide the 
j)o.ssil)ility of some aoaloi^cjus “eiiti^al 
peric^r for the hmiim sruil, \*iy, Ik 
sa\s, ^ettin-^ lM>l<ler la^ ours siK'h 

a view. l.of k how '‘\ei\ slij^iu and 
easily ch.iii'.a'd ’ is the eonm <11011 Ix - 
tweeii mind and oiuimiNm at etiiain 
times - at co?>ei pf inti, in sh-ep, and when 
w^‘ near (jciith. IJ o!(xj;y, lie si\s^ sliows 
that ‘Mhe miijii does not me 1 for its 
hiith and its coming t(» its inlxaitano* .1 
wliole body, a complete hiain, a fully* 
formed or;^an of sens<*. or so nun h as a 
single nerve : a few microsc opie ihrea«ls 
of chromatin matter in the egg are 
enough.*’ ffenee, if at both eixls of 
life the bond that links mind and body 
can wear so thin, it is (om ei/able that 
it may be dispensed with altog( ihcr. 
Now, this is a most p(*rvt rs<i piece of 
reasoning. At eonception, and long after 
conception, wc have no right to say that 
the mind is there at all. It appears and 
grows with the brain- that is all the 
evidence says. 'I'he facts point to a 
conclusion diametrically opposed to that 
of Mr. Smyth. They show' complete 


I and slavish dependence. As to hen‘ility, 
it is gratuitous to say it is the niiiuh and 
not the IhxIv, that inhciits, bven Dr. 
\V. S. t'laikc (who, with many modern 
theohigians, diu^s iu>t believe that the 
“‘'oul ' IS tiansiniilcil iiom jurcnl to 
< liilcl) s.ivn the I.K Is of ht'nslity piunt to 
the mei h.mii .il, not die N|>iiitual, theory. 
At di at!) we si-e the *'aiiu- rigid ilepend- 
eiu e ol mind on orgamsin, instead of 
finding anything like a tokiai of an in- 
d(‘fH ndi nt mind. I'iu* mmd tliekusand 
g(HS (uil a.s l.ii* .IS i\i(!ui<‘e goes in 
ex.aet piopoiii(.n lo the Iasi sjrlulteting 
and rxtimlioM ol the pluNie.d lile id the 
body. -\t both t iids of lile, as ibinugli 
tint Its (oiiiNe, tlu‘ eoiit lation mind 
aeiion and brain ac tion is rigid and ab 
solute. .\nd, fmally, w'liat Mr. Smsth 
unloilunatrly (‘alls “('tili(‘al periods" in 
nature* have not the U'.'isl an.ilfrgv lo tile 
noti(m of the mind force cxislmg apail 
from its maLi‘rial siilisir.itum. A dilic'i- 
eiit grouiiing of the water mol(‘('ules 
natuially gi\es use lo dilleren! pro[)erlies ; 
so does a eliffereait gnaiping of brain- 
, moleeniles (in levt!, under e>pium, cS:c.) 

• give- rise to different menial cjiialitie.s. 

I W hen We- find a cast * e>f the jiroperties 
' or lc)iee-s ol .1 sill )^lane<‘ parting company 
from, or* e hanging inde pe-nelently of, lliei 
! material suhstialmn, we shall hawfouml 
' scjine giound in ii/itmi* f(a the* conecpiion 
■ of a dise-mbodi(d soul; but tml until 
. lllell. 

! .Siieji ail' the fe-eble* (lefeiu es whic h 
'■ are lo-day set up by the apologists 
u}»o have sc lenlirK' atlainmeiils in tlu; 
j (‘hiistian body. On tlu: strength of 
j tiic-.Ne- e llu real njh ( illations We are ask‘*d 
= lo resist th(‘ w'eighl of the seie-nlifu* 
evulenc'e as to the reladon e)l body and 
: soul, anel lo admit for man a privilege 
' that is unknown from end lo end of ilut 
I universe. \\*e are asked tej believe that 
i with the aid of a fanla.stic and de sperate; 
j philosofiliy stH'li us this w<* c*an f)ve.;rleap 
: science *s ‘‘unbroken and impregnable; 

I barrier.” We arc asked to ('all Haeckel 
j “an atrophied seujl” and “a child in 
I spiritual reasoning ” because he will not 
i abdicate his scientific method and 
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procedure in the face of such specula- 
tioOsS US'* I luve not, it is true, 

examirhxi the argument for a future 
life from the alleged exigencies of the ; 
moral order : Imt this is little urged ; 
today, anfl we sliall see, when w’e come « 
to di'al with the m^»ni^lic ethics, that ■ 
it n!->ts on a false conception of moral i 


I have sought, in particular, and 
stated with perfect fidelity, the argu- 
ments of those modern scholars who 
are opposed to him as being equally in- 
formed in science and equally convinced 
of evolution. I'he reader may judge 
wlu lher he or they are the more 
l)hiloso[)hic, logical, and scientific in 
procedure. 


ClIAl’TKU VII 

GO!) 


Wr, now entor upon a new and almost 
the filial stage of our din^cl vindi<'alion 
()l monism. If we have succeeded so 
far in warding off the objections whi( h 
hav(! been nrge<l against Haieckebs 
position, if \V(‘ have shown that the very 
latest scienlilh' u'Seareh increasingly 
confirms Ins position, it is ('lear that we 
have co\er<'d consideiable ground. We i 
liav(j (lisciTiied in tlje stiipeiulons process ! 
of ('osniic r'volution the grouth or llu: j 
unfolding of one great reality that lies 
across the immeasurabU- space of the ‘ 
imi\ersc. An illimitabh- subslaniv, re- 
vealing itself to us as matter and fon'e 
(or spiiii), is dimly peiwived at the root , 

’ NtjillK'i h.iw I, it will I)»* n’friiv'l to ‘ 

tt)»' fiupiiuwl i)V '.njiitistio cvuU-nci* for the per- 
sisti’iuv ul' niiinl. which gains inc reining favour ' 
to*(iay. 't’his is uol due to any liu’k of jesp<‘t*t • 
Idi the distingnishcl M'iciiti-.ts who have atlnnlicil - 
such cNitlcncc, or for the sohriclv and judgment | 
ot St) many at>t>ut us itt-day who roeoive it. It i'* 
due lo the iitiei rutihiy t)f tlis(*us>ing evidence of 
this kind. It i> of such a nature, resting so 
largely dclicaie moral con>ideratioiis, that it j 
must in my opinkrn ho left entirely to porscmal J 
ex.\mimuion in the concrete. Hut' that Haoekel I 
is right in stiying the subject is olrscuiod with 
much fr.md and tri\iaUt) is admittcsl, not only * 
by life-long students like Mr. Todmorc, but by ; 
many earnest spiritists, i 


of this evolution as a simple and homo- 
geneous mi*(lium (j)rothyl), associated with 
«in equally homogent'ous force. Then the 
continuous prothyl, by a process not yet 
detei mint'd, forms into what are virtually 
m* really disereto and stiparate particles 
electrons : the electrons ' unite to 
build atoms of various si/.cs and 
strucluics, and the ritdi variety of the 
chemit al elements is given, the base of 
an incalculable number of combinations 
and form> of matter. Meantime the 
more eoncenlrateil (ponderable) elements 
gatluT into ct)smic masses under the 
inlluenei; of the force associated with 
tlu*m : tlie force evolving and difieren- 
tiating at equal pace with the matter (with 
which it is one in reality). Nebulae 
are formed : solar systems grow like 
cry.stals from them : planets take on 
solid crusts, with enveloping oceans 
and atmos[)heres. l^roscntly a more 
elaborate combination of material 
elements, protoplasm, with —naturally — 
a more elaborate, force-side, makes its 
appearance, and organic evolution sets 
in. Tlie little cellules cling together 
and form tissue-animals, which increase 
in complexity and organisation and 
centralisation until the human frame is 



produced, the life-force growing more 
elaborate with th^ striictuie, until it 
issues in the remarkable j)ropertitis of 
the human mind. 

The tracing of tins pi(’U!nr is the ideal 
that science set itself a (juarier of a 
<’entury ago. I'lie sucres:’ has bet'n 
swilt aiul iisluiiuding. \\\ arc siilK as 
S'r A. Riicker s.iid, living in the twilight : 
but no man of scienta now doubts that 
what we do S(e is the real outline of the 
universe md its gro\Mh. but oilu r and 
different co.Muic, spe<ulations heUi llu* 
field, and these were ultiniat<‘Iy ('oiv 
neeted with the i^owiTful <'orpora(ions 
and lite intense emtJtions of religion. 
As science advanced theology lugan a 
long j)roce.sS adaptation to (he new 
thought. The ambition of sc ieiuv was 
to cover the who!* ground witli as<-henu* 
of nuM’hanical am! oideily cN[)lan.ition, 
because the insliiua of science felt tlrat 
the universe was an orderly and (on- 
tiiiuous stni(‘turt‘. d'^e arnl)iti(ai of the 
theologian was to detect and exult over 
gaps and br<‘a< lKs in this me<.iuuueal 
.scheme, and ituroduee his sui)ernatural 
agencies by ine;nis of (hem. We have 
seen that many of lh»‘ ablest iheistic 
apologists of our day (Ward, Sni\th, be 
Conte, Fiske, (.’larke, -almost all, 
indeed, of tlujse who have scientific 
equipment- grant the ability of science, 
now or in the near future, to cover “ the 
w'hole cosmological domain ’ with its 
network of mechanical causation. W’c 
have seen that there is a general dis- 
avowal of “a theology of gaps ’’ (;r of the 
desire to build on the temporary igno- 
rance of science. But a few herruV 
souls still linger in the familiar trenches, 
and wc have fully considered what they 
have to say. 'With Smyth, Le Conte, 
and Fiske, we have been forced to con- 
clude that so far we have seen in the 
cosmic process the orderly unfolding of 
one sole all-diffused matter-force reality, 
which we commonly call Nature. 

But we have throughout, for the sake 
of clearer procedure, reserved one con- 
sideration that these advanced evolution- 
ists have been urging on us at every 


step— that is to say, the claim that the 
evolutionar)» process must have been in- 
telligently set going and intelligently 
directed. Haeckel is quite right, they 
say, in claimiiig that si'ience can give or 
, adumbrate^ a mechanical interpretation 
• of the wholi, process. ()uibl)les about 
his particular way of conceiving the first 
' fornialion of life, or of consciousness, 
and St) on, ari‘ miclevanl and dislre.ssing 
: to th(‘ s( rious thinkeis, ns is the diver- 
I sion of the !n.sU(‘ by discussing his taste, 

; or his knowlidge of hislory, or his 
optimism or ])essimism. The im[X)rtant 
poini is that he has pi oval his case so 
far in its essentials. But he must now 
meet this last position of his opponents. 
AVas this monistic (’oMuic pnx'css con- 
ceivial and designed fiom the lieginning, 
anti guided throughout, by an intelligent 
being, or no?’ 'This is th(‘ ()uestion of 
the hour, and t specially of the coming 
hour, in ajiologeties. As I write a 
journal n'iu hes me roiilaining an inter' 
view with Mr. Ballard. Asked whether 
he thinks “the nhabiliialion of religion 
would come fiom the scientists, he 
repli(‘S: I think that the thcislic basis 

of (Christianity will hav(^ scientifie support 
more than ever. Modem science is 
pledg(‘d to involution, and C.'hrislianity 
can only be justified scientifically on 
e\olutionary lines.” And Profe.s.sor Ix 
Conte says: “Here is the last line of 
' defence to the supporters of supernalu- 
rali.sm in the u.ilm of Nature ... it is 
evident lh;il a yie^lding here iin|)lies not 
a mere shifting (/' line, but a change of 
base: not a readjustment of details 
only, l)Ut o rccon:>( ruction of Christian 
thcoto^y, Thi.s, I b(‘lieve, is indeed 
necessary.”'-* And wx* have already 
seen passages from Ward and others to 
the same effect. 

Here is a dramg^tic simplification of 
the controversy, which every thinker 

* I^rCt us note in passing that this is not neces- 
sarily a question of monism or dualism. Mr, R. 
Williams and others expressly Mate they are 
moDists, that God is not distinct from Nature. 
More alx)ul this presently. 

* Evolution and Keti^ous Thoughi^ p. 295. 
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will wclf.umi;, 1'li<:<)lo;4y will, as bef(jre, 
spread it>ell ovrr tlu; whole* cosmos, but 
it will be with the repetuiorj of a single 
formula. 'I'licn.* will no longer be ceaso 
less (jii.urcl.s as t(j wheth<.'r .sriinn; ran 
ex|)laiii tins or that phenomenon with 
its natiiial or mc('ha»ilcal causes. 'I'he 
ni:w attitude is that this mechanical 
e\planati<m is pri-ciM*ly ilie w(»rk of 
sciema:, an<l il it cannot i^ive a mechani- 
cal explanation of a thint; say, ('on- 
s(‘i(Hisness to-day, we will wait patiently 
till to morrow. Ihit, the new theolo- 
j’ians say, we want to know in addition 
how these nie('hanieal causes came to 
co-operate in proiIucinL$ siic'h remaikabki 
Structures. With this s('ienc«i has 
nothiuj^ to do, so w'e close our thirty 
yi'ars’ war and sii^n an rirnial truee. 
Nay, if wi* look at the juatier rightly, 
these theolooians of the twoiuleth c'en 
liiry say it is very desiiahle that seienec 
ccmipli‘te its mec'hanic'al interpre- 
tation of th<* (‘osmos. An automatic: 
imivei^e, c'volving by inherent forc’es 
from eleetrons to minds, would be the 
most marvellous mec'hanism ever cam- | 
reived. 1'he mind would be forced to 
look for the <*ngine<’r. 'Those .imdeiit 
theologians who seolfed at 'Tyndall for 
his lltdfasl address weiv too hasty; so 
were thysi* w'ho eausi'd lluxles to c'om 
))are their dread of the niechanieal 
scheme to the terror ol savages dming 
an eedipse of the sun ; so are ilu'se who 
beat their w ings in vain ag n'nst llaec keTs 
slruetuiv to day. 'The* materialist will be 
the truest auxiliary of the iheist. If he 
can only show' that tlu universe is the 
unfolding of one form of matter and one 
force' (or one matter force reality), he 
has put lu’fcm’ us one of the most 
stupendous maeiiines that e\er bore the 
mark of inlclligeiu e. 

We are then, it seems, approaching 
the psychologic'al moment ur the great 
drama of the contlict of science and 
religion, That 1 am indicating a true 
tendency will be perfectly clear fioin the 
preceding chapters. We have rarely 
found men of ability or of complete 
scientific ecjuipnient defending the old 


trenc’hes that barred the advance of the 
mec:hanic:al system of science. We have 
constantly heard impatient denials of a 
love for “ gaps.” lint before I proceed 
to show how’ Haeckel has met this telco 
logical position, let me quote a few 
recent writers, both to show that the 
formula is as simple as I said, and that 
c'oncentration on this position is the 
ord<‘r of the day.* I have quoted Pro- 
fe.ssor Ward’s opinion that, “if there has 
becai any interference in the cosmic pro- 
cess, il must have been before the process 
bt'gan.” Dr. (!roll, in his Basis of Evolu- 
finn^ distinguishes between producing 
(ineclianicalj and determining (directive) 
forc'es, and tells the theologian of the 
future to c'onfine his attention to the 
latter : “'The grand, thcj difticult, though 
as yc't unanswered, ([ueslion is this : 
What guides the molecule to its proper 
position in relalicai to the end which it 
lias to serve W'ith Mr. New'man 
Smyth the sufireme (jiiestion is : “ Is 
I'voliition without guidaiu’e or w’ith guid- 
anc'e.J^” Mr. Piske says: “There is in 
e\ery earnest thinker a craving after a 
final cause . . . and this c'raving can no 
moic be e.xlingiiished than our belief in 
oi>)r(iive reality.’'- Dr. Dallinger says 
That, if the met'lianieal ])hilc)sophy i.s 
true we have “a more majestic design 
I than all the thinkers of the [)ast laid 
j ever dreamed. ’ And llie sermon 
pirai hed on the last Association .Sun- 
day at South|)ort by the l]isho[) of Ripon 
points unmistakably to the same tendency 
even to a pantheistic identification of 
(lod with the forces at work in Nature. 

^ There may be a few foml and admiring 
smds who are looking out for a roferenre to Mr. 

; Ambrose I'ope’s ihiid critioism. ]iri(dly, he 
f.nds ih.it Haeckel lui«i got rid of (ukI by a third 
half'tl.iv exfur^ion,'" in the couise of which he 
di^c<»vercd a system of ** ph\si(dogical monism,’’ 
j whirh, a> before, eontiiin.s ihe fata] germ under 
i an innocent exterior. The joke may t)e given 
: for whai il i.s worlh, but it gels stale. Mr. Pojx: 

' goes on to say that when you ask Haeckel al>owt 
; the substance he puts instead of (iod, he says he 
j is ni't sure whether it exists. Tableau, an<l 
I exeunt omnci*, of course. \Vc have met this 

i point in the second chapter. 

* The Idea of God^ p. 137 
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'ITie new teleology llaturs it5clf it 
differs wry scientilk illy lH)m the old ; 
for teleology ’had fallen into di^^<‘()nte 
during the i>eriod of ‘‘gap" theology 
uhich folUnved llie break up of TaleNisin. 
It is true that there are diffeienees. 
Aubrey Moore points out \]\i\ we !U)w 
do not furgel the pa^^ (the I'wjlution) of 
the organ. l)i. Isenu h ohser\e> ih.at 
the new leleoloL'isT do< ^ i»ol think so 
nuioh of an “t \iernal aitili('er ’ as of an 
immanent dirL-eiivi- piimipi^*. and ti\al 
w«* do n(it n«‘W ati mpt to tledme si irfi 
tihe knowlfdgr fiotn lh«‘ “ putpo'-e *’ of 
a thing. 'Thi st* (liffen iiees, howi \i i. do 
not allei tlu* rs'-enilal '■Uin leie dI ihi* 
argument, which remair's the sami* as 
when Kant rejci leii il and Palev drt've 
it to death. U‘i‘ mav slate it hiieily m 
ah^tia- • lonn to this i ff, et : Wheievi-r in 
Nature we find .siAtmI .igmeics eo- 
(»peraiing in the pnaliul <>11 ol a < erfain 
result whieli i> orderK or w«' 

se< the guiilame nn <i. '1 lu mxier 

l>ing assumption is that the un< ons< ious 
fort'cs ol tin* uniNrise will oniy piotliKe 
chaos unless tlu\ are guided. I'riMon 
<l<'sien lolli wed up hv diiei'ii\e 
control, nr <•!''« a ’* h'lUJilous (lash of 
atoms/’ is the ahtin<iii\e put Ik lore us. 
'riie pro('ess of (.voluli*-!! lakon as a 
whole has Ixu.-n so orderly, and had sm h 
marvellous r(‘sults, that we must admit 
tile agencies at wa^rk in the ])tn<'ess were 
intelligently guided. 'fo ‘*uj)pnse that 
this pnx'ess should chathc to ( ulminate 
in the appearance of man is .said to he : 
incredible. .So throughout the wlude 
process we find c(wjperaliuns, adapla 
lions, orderly and heauliful o[)«.*rati()ns, 
which speak eUxiiiently of design aiul 
control. From the very first step, the 
making of the atom, to the last, the 
making of man’s brain, we .see the finger . 
of God. ‘ ; 

A few extracts and referem'cs will 1 
show that this is a correct summary. As ; 
regards the inorganic universe a little • 
work recently published by the Rev. W. i 
Profeit well illustrates the argument. 
The author starts with the principle that 
** every form of being must act according 


i to its nature/' and goes on to say that 
‘ “ the particles of matter have lUit in them 
conscious intelligence, and con.setjuently 
lu\e not of lilt mselves the power (»f 
arianging, and so of proiliicing complex 
Older.’* He llien re\ic\\s the teaching 
‘ of modem |>h\sies at length, pausing at 
tvip. tew j>ai‘cs, in the lamihar manner, 
tt» admin: the wass of the ('leattu*. 
“ 'l't> ti‘‘al witii e^i*l parlitle of matter 
in the uni\irse, s(» as n> make it of a 
special l\p<', to older all, so iliat they 
. might tome Uiuiir ivpts so liwv and 
I (impat t, tit inautirti an amouiu of 
ihonghl and w(»rk of o\ei whelming 
gle.iincss, and could not Ik* till* lesiill of 
I hance." ( hemisliv is “erowded with 
atliustments, pat ked with adaptations. “ 
'riit* moultling of m.iilt'r inlo solar 
systems t)l su< h marvi*lloiis sMimu liy 
and adajitability t(» hie ta'casions another 
(imhiiist. In slioit, theology < an easily 
run to voluiiu s l»y n jualing ‘Mireai arc 
ihv woiks" at evt'iy forward slt*p in 
evolution, ('li.iiu'e is out of the ijileS' 
lion. “ .\1j ! what fooleiy il is to detmi 
llial a miglity woild has l)ei*n produced 
l)V t hant t*. ' I lappily, llu re are no fools 
ol tlhit j.ailit'ular lNp<‘ amongsf us. but 
“net I ssiiy ” Is e(|ually im|)ol(*nt, No 
sane mind " llic young iheology kt‘eps 
up th(‘ )it( larv tiadilion, )oii see, wha h 
m.ide evi ii I'iske e\( iaim against “the 
intfllt ctual aritjgaiHr which tla* argii 
mt'iils (»l lilt ologiaiis shtnv linking 
beneath tla ir i xpu ssitavs of humility - 
— ‘ IV) sane mind can for a moment 
imagine that from *he naluit: of things it 
was an eternal lucessilv that the .seventy, 
or then, by, dilTeienl kinds ol atoms 
shoiihl all e\isl, or be r(;rmed in the 
numbers and propt^riions of mmibers, in 
which they help to form our great system 
ob(*ying the f>rl) of day.’' So it is to be 
either “fortuitous cont'ourse " or mind ; 
and as the universe is not a (haolic 
mess, we must admit it was [ires i< led 
over by intelligence from the first. 

Dr. Dallinger offers us the .sanu 

^ J'/te Crention ('f Maftei , p. C. 

Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy^ p. 451, 



ditqmma of < hanc(‘ or ( ontrol, and urges ! 
that to adopt ( lianrc “is surely to trifle ' 
with the huulanv*ni:il principles of our | 
reasoning powers.” Rationalists, we > 
/nay say in passing, had a concern for : 
our “reasoning power-> in days when • 
doctors of divinity looked upon them as . 
mischievous. Dr. Crcdl argues in the ! 
same way. Sortie principle, le* says, 
must determine why a natural force' 
take.s direction y/ instead f)f direction B 
or C, 'rile determinal ion of planetary ‘ 
oihils is not so much due to gravit.ition 
as to tlu‘ way in whic h gra\ilati()n acted. •' 
So in the fonnulicm of cTysUds or 
organisms. ‘‘ ( )iit of the inl’mite number 
of different jialhs, what is it tliat directs 
the! force to .v‘leet the riglrt path?’' 
Dr. (’roll secans to fam y that in this he * 
has .suggested a new idea to the world. ; 
Dr. Iverai'h, both in CJui'itianity and ! 
Evidatioti and in T/nis'ai^ l»»llows the I 
.same line. In»r tlie pro atomicr mass to ' 
be made atomi<\ and to producaj the I 
(mlerly and periodic system of elements j 
with their aflinities, the forces at work 1 
must have heen guidtal. ! 

'rile argument does not differ in suh- I 
.slanc'c when we pass to tiie organic ' 
world, hut, naturally, the notes of e\- j 
clamalion and edifying observations | 
increase. Hiologic.d seieiuv, sa)is Di*. . 
IvtTach, “must admit purpose in lire ; 
magniriceiit adjustments it points out.” | 
Mr. Newman Smvth gi\»s an admiiable : 
sketch of the evolution of the eye, and 
pleads that the forces \\hi<'li have : 
gradually construct* -d it did not any the 
le.ss mrd guidance and control because 
they took miltions of years to do it. ; 
Mr. Ikillard takes the evolution of lire ■ 
eye in the lo.tiis, and .says (hat if a c hild j 
wore to repeat “that Clod caused it so j 
to do, it is utterly beyond the power of | 
all moilern science to contradict.”^ i 
limbryology is, it is true, as yet very ; 
imperfect. However, oilier passages j 
make it clear tliat, though Afr. Ballard 
may here be building on a “gap,” he 
generally oflfers us the usual dilemma, 

^ Mimlfstf Uffbelie/^ p, SI, 


design or “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms,” and characteristically tells us 
the latter is “fatuous.” In fact Mr. 
Ballard tells even the agnostic, who 
thinks there is not enough evidence 
eitlier for or against teleology, that his 
hesitation is mere “childish fatuity.” 
'i’he Rev. R. Williams — not to neglect 
him -tells his weaver-admirers that “the 
.solar syslmn is really more wonderful 
than a loom,” which is obviously de- 
signed, and that organisms are more 
worulerful still. And Dr. W. N. Clarke 
says ‘“it is not probable that the nio.st 
significant elements in a W’orld came 
into it without having been cntertaine<l 
duiing the process as character-giving 
ideals.” lie says Darwinism has modi- 
lii'd, but not destroyi'd, teleology. We 
now know that needs, and contrivances 
to supply tliem, “grow up within the 
unive rse,” but tliis power of adaptation 
must hiive been given to organisms by a 
purposive inlelligeiice.^ 

'I'lie iirgumeiU, therefore, on which 
the fate of theism is finally to be deter- 
mined is now tolerably clear. Leave 
Haeckel free to perfect his mechanical 
monism ; Nvhen he lias completed it, we 
shall point out to the astonished pro- 
fessor that he has been proving the 
existenct* of (lod all the time. If this 
force which he traces for us in its 
marvellous ascent llnough the atom, the 
nebula, ihi* cell, and the organi.sm, w^as 
unconscious from the start, and if it has 
ac hieved all this progress in so orderly 
and determined a fashion, it must have 
been guided. \Vell, let us see whether 
Hacekel is ijuite so naive and antiquated 
as these good peojile assure the wot Id. 

'I’o begin with, the flavour of antiquity 
is quite clearly on the other side. 
“(Jhance” and “fortuitous concourse 
of atoms ” are phrases which you will 
not find outside theological schools for 
the last 2,000 years. The early Greeks 
used them. The constant reiteration of 
(hem in our time is a grave piece of 
insincerity, or else ignorance. How Mr# 

* Ontiimsof Christian Thiahgy^ p. life 
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Profeit and Mr. Ballard come to use 
|hese phrases in the year of grace 1903 
is b^t known to themselves. Professor 
Haeckel deals clearly with th<' point 
(p, 97), and explains -as has been ex* 
plaifiecl innumerable times— the only 
sense in which science admit'; “chance** 
events. Mr. Profcil rij^iulv indicates a 
third alternative, necessity : and Dr. 
DaUinger somewhat vai;uel> sui^gcsts it. 
Haeckel ami his collc;<gnes Imhl that 
the direction w^-.uh liie evoluiionarv 
agencies take is not “ foituilous : that 
lh(‘y never coultl l.ikt‘ but the one 
direclirn^ which they have lu (ually tak» ii. 
A stone has not a clo/.en po.ssibli* j»aihs 
to travel by when you dioj) ii hom your 
han<b You do not seek any leason why 
it follows direction J insit ad of direction 
/for i\ Soil is, sa)s llie luoiii'*!, ui?h 
ail the forces in tiie univMM*. .Some 
day science will i)e able to trac t* a su of 
forces working for ages at the con 
struclion of a solar s) 4 em, 01 at the 
making of an eye. 'Ihe t heist says the 
ultimate object must Itave been foicseen 
and the forco must lave been gtiidi d. 
or they vvould .lever have vvuik<‘<l 
steadily in this chfmiie dinriion. 'Ihe 
monisi says that these lorc'e.^ no more 
needed guiding than a iraimar doc*s ; 
there >\as only one direclimi jiossible lt»r 
them. Here is a dear i.ssuc, and in the 
present state of apcilogetic's, an important 
one. It is useless to talk, as I’iskc does, 
of the ** teleclogi(-al instinct.” “'Jhe 
teleological instinc t in man,” he says, 
“cannot be .suppressed or ignored. 'Phe 
human soul shrinks frean the thought 
that it is without kith or kin in all this 
wide univer.se.” This is not only “an 
appeal to the imagination ** ; it is utterly 
opposed to the facts of life. Mr. liskc 
ascribes his own peculiar temperament 
to the universe. The matter must be 
reasoned out. 

Now, it seems clear that if a man 
as.serts that the forces of the universe are 
naturally erratic, and may go in any one 
of a dozen directions unless they ^re 
guided, he mu.st show cause for his 
opinion. The man of science has never 


I discovered an crmtic foice yet Force 
! always acts uniformly, always takes the 
: s:ime direction. If you say this is rw/v 
■ bcc«uise the naiural forces are guided 
, and controlled, and is not their proper 
; and inherent nature, the man of science 
natuially asks: Ib>w do you know? 
.ScitsKc stvs nutliing in naiuic to suggest 
such an idea. \\ hen we consider the 
movcmcnls of ilic st.iny hi‘avens to day,” 
says Ml. .^laMock, “insltsul of feeling 
it to lk‘ wondetlul that tlu^y are ab- 
sohilc'ly icgular. wc* should fci*l it to be 
wtaideiful if tiny were e\cr anything 
else . . . \Vi- ic.ilise that ordei, instead 
of being thr marvt 1 of tlu‘ universe, is 
the indispensable eondition of its 
existe nt'e that it is a |)h\ sii al pliililudc, 
noia(ii\me paradox."' 'Ihai isc'erlainly 
tin* lecling the iini\i*rse inspires in men 
«>f seieiuv. W’hai A tlu‘ ground for this 
noiion of tin: cssc niially erratic c liaracter 
ol natural forecs ? Oik se eks it (|uileiii 
\;nn. Dr. (loll says: “Though our 
ae^|iiaintan<\; with the femvs of nature 
wcic abstilutely jnifect, the (juesticai a.s 
to liow ])arli( les or molecules arrangci 
themselves into organif forms would 
! piobably still remain as det*p a mystery 
: as ever, unless w(* knew sometliing more 
I than lurre." - but he does not offer us a 
: single consideration to convince us of 
this “ piobability,” When Mr. IWeit 
tries to bully us inio admitting that “no 
I sane mind ean inr a moment inwgine 
that fiom the nature* of things it was an 
eternal ne cessity that tln^ .s< verity,, or 
thereby, diflerent l.inds of atoms should 
all exist,” we timidly venture to inquire : 
Wiry not? force, as far as our ex* 
pericaiecgoes, acts necessaiily, inevitably, * 
infalliirly. There could be no science if 
it did not. 

I'he only attempt made to escape this 
initial difficulty of the teleologist is to 
appeal to a number of totally false 
analogies. 'Fhe favourite is that vener- 
able and imposing sophism, that if you 
cast to the ground an infinite (ora finite) 
number of letters, they might after 

^ Religion as a Credible Doctrine^ p, 162. 

^ Tlu Basis of Evolution^ p 24. 
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iiifitiite f^yrations nuike a word ht*re and 
there, hut we sluiuld think the nian an 
etilhiisM^t who exported evirn a short j 
srnteiK f, tind a lool if he expeeted | 
them ever U> make a poem. It is 
ah^urd to ofler us this as an analogy 
to day ; nr else it is begging the 
whole question. 'I'aki* tin* ease of 
the eye. tjuitt* rertainly this is an 
evolulionarv pn^duet. Forces acting on 
matte! during millions ol years have | 
evol\e<l It. 1‘airh step in the pnxa-ss is ; 
[>t;rliM’llv eom[)Iete and inte'lligihle in j 
ilseir. It is wholly ai hitrary to suppose | 
the <*ye was in view wlien protoplasm 
was hrsl tormi-d : or when tlie fust 
sensiiiv(* cells appeared on the sutta<e of 
tlu! primitive animal body : or when 
pigment ei*lls vveie de\< lojnsl at the fore 
most part lh‘* body : or when a sensi- 
tive lUTVe v\4is Idrimsi under tin; skin ; 
and so on. Faeh structure w*is tiseful 
in its turn; anil on that very aeiount 
natur.il seleetiim fastened on it. It is 
sheer imagination to stippose that the 
ultini:it<‘ l‘orm7ei7.v loreseen: and it is sheer 
si'ientifie untruth to say the ultimate 
form have been foreseen or else the 
earlit'r strui'lures wotild be tminlelligibh'. 
Here is a plexus of nattiral forees aeiing 
on matter, withotil, as far as we ran see, • 
the possibility of their aeiing otherwise; | 
only one result was possible. And we 
are asked to regard this as rtirious, j 
beiause, in the ease ot the imaginary i 
throw' of type, naluial forces will not lose 
their uniform ('haraeler and art minuai- 
lotisly. h'inally, it is a colossal pctiiio 
priucif^ii, because the (|ueslion is pre 
cisely whether Virgil’s ^Uniid or Shake- 
speare’s Jlamkt is not an evohttionary 
prodiu't. 

It seems, then, that the initial diffi- 
culty of the ideologist is insu[)erabie. 
lie cannot give us a siiadow' of proof of 
his ass^lion that natinal forees are erra- 
tic. Ilaeckd is completely within the 
right of science in speaking of the uni- 
verse as, in (lOethe s phrase, “ ruled by 
eternal, iron laws ” (or forces). They 
have wrought out a certain result — the 
world we form part of Until some good 


reason is shown for thinking they could 
have acted otherwise, we see no need for 
designer, or guide, or engineer. Let us 
|)ul it another way. 'Fo an extent the 
ideologists arc [daying on the present im- 
IK-rfection of .science, as J)r. Croll 
innocently betrayird. Let us take them 
at their word, and suppose science will in 
time give a complete mechanical expla- 
nation of ever) thing, for the good reason 
that (hxl, as they say, created a machine 
that needed no mending or re-starting. 
And let us sii|)|)()>e that he designed the 
ultimate form of the cosmos. Is this 
design communicated to the unconscious 
atoms and their forces ? ( 'learly not ; no 

one would say that. Are these forces 
whiih build up and impel thii atoms 
siipernatiirallv inllei ted or modulated at 
eadi step? Again, no one would say 
this. The only possible conception of 
tdic ai'lion on a cosmic scale is, when 
we descend from grandiose phrases to 
praelieal ideas, that from the start the 
matter force reality was of such a 
nature that it would infallibly evolve into 
the cosmos we form j)artof to-day. Any 
other ronciquion of “guidance” and 
‘‘ (‘onlrol ” is totally unthinkable. And 
as a fact theists are j-ettling dow’n to 
foimulate their position in that way. 
'Flu* inlerfeieni'e, as Ward says, took 
j)la(v before the jiroeess began. 

l»ut befoie wc take up this last point 
it is necessary to glance at another .side 
ol the (piestion. Haeckel has pointed 
out that, not only do xve see no ground 
for believing in tlu^ presence of some 
primitive design, but we .see very con- 
siderable reasons for rejecting it. The 
world is crowded with features which 
forbid us lightly to admit a controlling 
supreme intelligence. There is ho an- 
swer to this. “’I'hc feet stands inex- 
orably before us,” says Mr. Fiskc, “that 
a Supreme Will, enlightened by perfect 
intelligence and possessed of infinite 
power, might differently have fashioned 
the universe, though in ways inconceiv- 
able by us, so that the suffering and the 
waste of life w^hich charactcri.se nature’s 
process of evolution might have been 
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avoided/’' As lo the wastt\ Dr. Ivtra<'l\ ' 
ventures lo say that “iiifiiiite prerjsjon ’ 
at one jK:)int is iruonsi>ient with lud 
shooting '; but tlie intiniu* |)reLi>ion is. 
we have smi, an as'^iiniption, wfuToas 
the bad shooting is id)iouitous. At 
every sex-ac't millions rif spi.Mnaio/oa aie 
wasted. (hh*‘rs ^ay the glorious final 
issue puls all right Pm .s Mr. Mall<i<k 
says, “ \Vliale\er may be (lod’s lutuie, 
tliere will still riMUain Hi*' past.' Most 
tt'lcologists letnai into ms^t«iy < h:e 
miglil unkindly remind them ol tlu ir 
great disinelinalion to iet the monist 
leave uiyihing ime\plainetk hut it is 
better lo say that when all the l.ingible 
evideiici* is on one side and none tm the 
other, we do not regard it as a Ian* 
<li!enMM. Listen to the impression of 
a <aiioired deii’nd- r o» n ligion alu r a 
study ('I the e\oluiionaiy jiioeess in 
nature: “ must (i.\« -t <*uisel\es of 
all foregone (‘onelusioi.", of all <;u< ^tion* 
begging re\ert*nee^, and look llie lat ts 
of llitMiniverse steadily m ihe face. It 
th(*ists will hut do Miis, what they will 
see will astonisli them. 'I’hey will set* 
that it ihtO' IS anything at the baek ol 
this vast [)T( '‘ess with a eonseiousm ss 
and a purpose in anyway resembling our 
own a iieing who knows what IL* 
wants and is doing his best to gt;t it 
lu: is, instead of .i holy and all-wise (iod, 
a .st'atler brained, semi ptnve. hil, semi 
im[)Otent monster. 'I’hey will ret ognise 
as cleaily as they ever did the old farnili.u 
facts w'hieh seemed to them evidences of 
CiOtPs wnsdom, love, and goo<lne.-.s ; I ml 
they will find that tliese (acts, when taken 
in conne-etion with llie (Jlhcns, only sup- 
ply us with a standard in the nature of . 
this lleing himself l)y which most of his • 
acts are exhibited lo us as iIkasc of a . 
criminal madman. If he had been blind, • 
be had not had sin ; but if wc maintain * 
tliat he can see, then his sin remains. ; 
Habitually a bungler as he is, and callous ! 
when not actively cruel, we are forced to | 
regard him, when he seem^^^ to exhibit 
benevolence, as, not divinely benevolent, 

' OutUms of Cosmic Philosophy^ p. 462, 


hut merely weak and <'apri('ious, like a 
boy who fondlt's a k/u n, anti the next 
moment sets a d*»gal it. Anti not only 
tloes his moral ehaiaeier fall from him 
bit by bit, but his tlignity tlisappears 
alsi). The ouierly processes t)f the stars 
and ilu' huger plu'iuiuuna of nature are 
suggestive of noilung so much as a 
weari'-ome (' ‘ini t i rcmonial surrounding 
a king who i unable to inulersland or 
to bleak .ov.iv tiom it ; whilst the (huntler 
and whiilwimh which have from time 
imnunuuial luen .u'eeptetl as s[H:ciaI 
tevelaiion.s of his awlul power and ina 
i« sty, suggest, it they suggest anything of 
a jursonal i liaracter at all, meri*ly some 
hlat kguardly iariikin kicking up his heels 
in ilu‘ ‘ louiis, not perhaps hcnl on mis- 
< liiel, hnl indifuTcnt to the laU that he 
is lausing it. . . . A ( >od who could 
ha\<‘ been (K‘lil>crati‘ly guilty of them 
jllu evolutionary pioccsses] would be a 
( lod loo alrsiiid, too monstrous, too mad 
lo be 4 ri'dlble.’ ^ 

No 01)4* wilt) has studied biologital 
evolution can fail lo u(‘ognis4* tiu’se 
la« ts. 'They make it impossibh* for us 
to se4‘ a divine j)resen(*e and guidan(H*at 
least dutiuy; ine piot'ess. '1 early 
jrlausibh; theory is that (iinl set the 
mai hine going and left it lo itself. If 
we hold that lu* is gualing mole* tiles lo 
“ liu'ir i)ioper pla (* ” in tlu^ < onstiiiclion 
ol the ligi i* s eye, we must hold that he 
has some 4*ontrol of the nu)lreules in the 
eiuelly C( litre (jf the tiger’s brain. A 
cnivi i.se wiiliout ^ arniva^ra is conceivable 
enough. Piofcssor Kennedy anil ollu*rs 
waaihl (!iv4:iL us from a c onsiileration of 
tlif.se fae Is lo ( ontfmplale the beaulvand 
.sublimity the universi cxliibii.^. Ihitlhe 
hfaiily of ihf starry heavens is only iht,: 
effect of dislan<:e and position ; ihe 
beauty of the bay of Naples ee^uld be 

* Mr. \V. fl. Mallo^k, Keli^ion n\ a CtediHe 
Doctrine^ p. 1 77. Mr.^ Miilax k has %ir</UgJioul 
Iif 4 : l)ccn 4inc ef the ahicst <>pp<iiu:nts of agriosli- 
cKm, aral he hi«s hcea uuthitig Ic ss ihan scernful 
of a profession fjf alht isin. l>ocs he not See 
huw' natural aiifl logical at Iseism set'ins when one 
swec|W a.sidc all iheislic proof on the one hand, 
and rccognisc^s these dark features of the uni* 
verse on the other ? 
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shown hy scii ncv* to f>c a purely acci- j belief on the temporary ignorance of the 
dental outeonu: of tht* action of natural j scientist. 1’his position, to which all 
agencies. 'I'he beaiity of the diatoms ; apologists are tending, is that “ the only 
that are brought from the lowest depths j interference was before the cosmic pro- 
of the (xN.'an, the beauty of the radiolaria j cess began that God created a matter- 
that svvarinabout the coast, and the beauty force reality iti the beginning of such a 
(jf a thousand minute animal structures, : nature that it should evolve spontanc- 
ar(‘ obviously notdesigrK‘d and i)urpose<l oiisly into the universe we know and of 
beauties. 'I liey were unknown until the I whic h we are a part. This is the ideal 
inicrosco[)e was invented : the [)olariscope ; and final position of the apologist, 
reveals yet further beauties: the tele- i Science will drive him back pitilessly 

scc>pe yt‘t ni()re. 'I'he idea of these 1 decade by decade until he adopts it. 

things being (L;signed for our, or for . Many of the best-informed apologists 
God’s, entertainment be longs, as Mr. ; already adopt it. 

Mallock says, “ tcj a jire scientific age | Lotus see, then, where Haeckel and 

. . . an age whicli harl realised tlu‘ ■ what remains of his opponents are now. 

spi‘ctarular unity of the cosmos, but had both admit that the universe is a 
very itnpcrfectly realised the nature of : mechanical system, a great machine that 
its meclianic’al unity: aiul which, more- ! has worked frcjin the fir^t without control, 
over, bacl never grasfied the fact tliat llie f in virtue of its inlierent character, but 
forc'es in virtue cjf whic h matcTial tilings ' thc^ dualists say such a machine must 
move, such as (‘msgy, attraction, repul- ! have been most skilfully designed and 
.sion, .'ind f:hemic;al affinity, arc as much | constriu'ted : it is, in Dallinger’s words, 
a part of the material things tliemselves, i “a more majestic design than all the 
and as mucli amenable to scientinc ex- ! thinkers of the past had ever dreamed ” 
perimenl, as extension, C)r shape, or mass, 1 -and therefore it will commend itself 
<ir softness, or hardiu's^, or visibility.^’ i more and more to theists. 'I’he 


Once more we are tliiovvn luck on the ! position is —it is very important to 
ellic'ient, meehani<\d, producing c'aiises. .. understand clearly — that God only 
'The point w'e liave reac hed, then, is ; creates any partic ular content of the 
this: the notion liuit nmleculcs are ! universe say IMato’s mind --in the 
“guidcuj” to their “jiropcr |)osition ” by | sense that he imparled to the primitive 
any other than a mec hanical Ibrc'c — the i nebula, or I’ltirnale prothyl, a naturp.1 
notion of “guidance ” or ‘‘control ’\////*- j force to evolve it. 'I'he germ of 
iw^' the cosmic process i i unproved, is ! everything, the capacity to evolve every- 
luUhinkable when examined in detail, j thing, is in the great matter-force 
and is opposed by an apiialling mass of j reality. Now, we liave seen in the 
facts (waste, cruelty, suffering, A:c.). It j third chapter that “science points to no 
starts from an assumption — the assump- I beginning.’^ It is perfectly consistent 
tion that natural forces are erratic in i with the scientific evidence to say that 
action — for which it does not offer any 1 the universe is eternal. We saw that 
justification, and wdiich is directly op- ! those who attack Haeckel’s ascription of 
posed to scientifu' experience. It rests | infinity and eternity ^ to the basic sub- 
on a numl)er of fallacious analogies and | stance show no cause why he should not 
poetical expressions, on a fcillacioii.s ! proceed candidly on the astronomical 
application of the term “blind” to I evidence. No better evidence is forth- 


naturul forces, and on the as yet imper- 
fect condition of our scientific knowledge 
of the construction of organisms. All 
that remains, then, is to examine the 
position of the really consistent evolu- 
tionary theist, who does not build his 


* Nnte iht* reiniirkably different treatment of 
ilacckel ami Mr. Sjxjncer, Mr, Spencer’s First 
Cause cannot be distinguished from Haeckel’s. 
Vet when he speaks of it with capital letters, as 
an InBnito and Fiernal Power, we hear nothing 
but admiration. 
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coming here, Ur. CroU says : “ If any : 
mail should affirm liiat the succession of < 
evepts had no beginning, but has lw.i\ ; 
in oiH;ration from all eternity, it would ; 
be difficult indeed to prove him to be in ; 
the wrong ; but, on the other hand, it ; 
would be far niort; difficult, nay, utterly j 
impossible, for him to prove his as- • 
sertion.** ^ but, as we saw, the seientifu' 
evidence and the rules of logic and tiuih* , 
seeking put tlie burden of proof dis- ; 
tinclly on the man who asserts tliere was 
a lx ginning. Professor Ward attempt 
to infer a beginning from the theory <»f 
entrop;. : but we saw tliat this i>. ills- : 
credited by the latest pronoun* enu nts of ! 
piiysieisls. “Our e\perieiiee/’ as Pro- ; 
fessor Ward says himstdf tlsiwlu-re. ; 
“certainly does not j-mbrac e the tolality of 
thing - ; is, iii fact, lidiculously l.ir from 
it*’: ami entropy is a “ ridieuUnisly ’ 
hasty -■'nm'lu^ion. 

No, iheiv is no p»oof whatever that 
the rnaehine evei in exist at all. 

As far as we <‘an see, it has eternally ; 
possessed those forces and i)rnperiies | 
witli which we have agreed toeuditii, I 
and has Inen eieinally evolving them. ! 
And, as a t.u l, apologists are iaj)idly ; 
moving on t«j the ideruilieation of ( h>d ’ 
with Nature, whit h means an abandon- ; 
merit of the idea of creation. A curious ■ 
symptom falls under my notice as I : 
write. An e.litorial article ii^ the Dni/y 1 
Netvs, tlvj distingui.slied organ of the i 
Nonconformist Churrhes, commenting ! 
on the Ilishop of Ripon’s seinuai at j 
South[)ort, endeavours to ret oncilc j 
science and religion. The laws of j 
science, it says, reveal the working of j 
force, and it goes on to ask : “ What is 
that power ? May it not 1 e the syn- 
thesis of all the various forces and 
vitalities which the universe contains ; 
and may not that synthesis hr. Ood ? ” 
That IS precisely what Haeckel says ; in 
fact, in a late German edition of the 
Riddle he calls his system “ the purest : 
monoUieism.** So clo.se are to ! 
“reunion** ! Take, again, the Antidpa- j 

* The Basis of Evolution^ p. 167. 1 


Horn of Mr. H. O. Wells, Looking 
about on the cultured thought of our 
time, he says that before the end of this 
century ctiucated men will have ceased 
to believe in “an omniscient mind** — 
“ tlu* last vestige of that barbaric theology 
which regarded lto<l as a vigorou.s but 
uriiertain old gciitlcrnaii with a beard 
and an inordinate liisl for praise and 
propitiation' anil a supremo “moral- 
ist'* aird pravei ; and will know’ God 
only as “a general atmosphere of inv 
perk I riy appn hended purpos<\” Mr. 
Kliundda Willi. niis assures us that “ it 
is not for dualism 1 am arguing. 1 
believe in the unity of the world, and a 
kind oi monism is piohahly lire truest 
solution of the riddh* ; hut I luust fmd 
lire urriiy in sjmil, rroi in malli r.'’ 'Phat 
nu.ins, if it means an) thing, not only a 
eomplele miseoiu ejjlion i»r Ilaeekel, 
hut an idenliliealion of God with Nature. 
I^ofessor Le ('onie says ; “ (iod may be 
<'(»n<*eived as sell -sundering his inergy, 
and selling over against I limself a ])ait 
as Nature. A part of this part, hy a 
procc^^s of evolution, indiviiiuates itself 
more and m<;re. ;uui linally completes 
its individiiatioi; and silfailivity in the 
soul of man. . . . Thus an I'tlliuneo 
fioin the Divine JV rsrai flinvs downward 
through Nature to rise again hy evohuion 
to reeognilion of, and lonrnumion with, 
its own source. . . . And the sole 
pur|K)se of tliis progressive inilividuation 
o^' tire Divine Ibiergy by evolution j.s 
finally to h.ivc, in man, something not 
only U> ( oiitcmpiale, but also to love 
and be loved by.” * In another place 
he says : 'J'he forcixs of Nature arc 
nauglrl else than different forms of one 
oinnipjcsent Divine energy or will,** and 
“ In a word, according to this view', 
there is no real efficient fonx* but .spirit, 
and no real independent existenc e but 
God.** 2 w'e have seen how Mr. Tiske 

^ The Comeptim of God^ p. 77. Le Conte 
tells us, moreover, llml he is almost using the 
language of another “thdslic” writer, Mr. 
Upton, the HiUnfrl lecturer. 

EmlntioH and KtUxioin Ihoufki^ p, 301. 
He frankly allows that he h here dose to the 
opinions of Berkeley, and even Swedenborg, 
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clainiH immortality on ihc ground that 
“ therr i.^ ifj man a [)syrhH: element 
idenlicil in natiir*: ’.vith that which \y 
(‘{rrn.i! ’ ; ami man s p'lyt hic tUanent is, 
hr allows, an rvoluoofiary ontromr oi' 
naliiotl foirr. Pr(;f(’S''Or Rojrr, a rre rtit 
(hffonl Irrtun I and dislin^uishrd Ameri- 
can thinker, says, when he comes to 
j|istin<.'ijish man horn (hirl : “ W'e llierr- 
foie n<rd not coiuaivi; the eternal 
J’Jhir.il Individual, however partial he 
may he, as in any sense less in the ^radii 
of euMiplieation ol his aeti\ity or in ti)(‘ 
miilliuule ol his a('ls of will than is lia* 
AhsoUite. ... It ma) he < (ima ived as 
a l*art e(|nal to the whole, and linally 
tmiled, as such ispial, io tin* \Mu»le 
wherein it <lw('lis.‘’ ^ I’nd'is^or W. 
James, anoll\er (liflord liaiiirei, rejects 
the title o*' Iheist aU(»i;etlu‘r, and 
“ W’e hiUsl i'id a (lelinite ; 40 od Ine to 
(loti;matic theology. " 'i’he metaphx.sical 
altiihuics ol (lot! (omni[)olen(S‘, omnis 
cienre, omnipicseiu'c, eternity, <S:<*.) 
arc, he thinks, “ destitute of all intelli^ihle 
si|;niru'ainv,'’ and “ the metaphysieal 
monster they offer to our mind is an 
ai)soluteIy worthless invention of the 
scholarly mind." - 

\Vc are advancinu: ia[)idly. 'To tiiis 
does a knowledj^i* of seienv e hiin^ the 
thv'ologian. It is true that S(»im' of 
the.se evolutionary iheist.s, like Mi. 
Rhondda Williams, regard it as a grc*at 
gain that .science has tlesiroyerl the idea 
of a “transcendent" Ctod and forced 
theology to reeogni.se his ‘'immanence" 
in nature, 'rhis is very misleading. 
The “ immanenee " of (lod in nature 
has been eonsistently taught in Roman 
(’atholic theology for the last thousand 
years. You will not find a single Roman 
C^alholic theologian who locates Cloil 
outside the imi verst*. It is a common- 
place w ith them that (lod is more closely 
l)rcsont in every [lart of nature than 
ether is, for instance. Nor do the great 

^ TA€ IVorhi ami the Individual^ vol. ii, 
P* 45*- 

’■* I \xriHUt of Rciighns Experience, pp. 44 5 - 
He adds that the “ moral altribiiles are just as 
indefensible. 


I Anglican divines speak differently. 
U'hat, then is the new' feature ? It is 
that these inoilern apologists have been 
driven to deny that there is any real 
distinction between (iod and nature. 
'I'hey talk of (lod “ .sundering" himself 
and of nature being “part "of his sub- 
stance— which has a strange re.semblance 
to various ancient and mouldy Oriental 
speculations (Ihahmanic, (hiostic, and 
Mani('hean)-' hut the gist of their posi- 
li<jn is that (lod and nature arc one. 
(lod is the “pervading spirit " and the 
“unifsing force" of the cosmos, or the 
“ lUernal and Infinite Rnergy " beliind 
phenomena, as Sir Hc-nry 'I'hompson 
puts it. 'This is the kind of theology 
whit h gt'm rally lii‘S at the back of the 
few theisii( iitteraiuvs whic h our anxious 
bis]iop-> ( an wring out of men (;f .science 
today. It is the last page of a remark- 
ahlt* hi.story. Man's first idea of deity 
was animistir and pantheistic, according 
to one .school of hierologists. In the 
course of ages the sha[)c of (lod W'as 
disentangleJ from visible nature and 
dramatically set against it. Now' (lod 
slowly sinks again into the life of nature. 
(Ireat Tan is alive once more. 

I low does this tjosilion compare wuth 
that of Haeckel? We will not be .so 
rude as to suggest tiiat if 1 laeekel used 
capital letters, like* Mr. SpenccT, they 
would gre’e't him as a brother'. Nor, on 
the other hand, can we admit that, as 
Mr. Williams claim.s, they find the unity 
of the universe in spirit, while Haeckel 
bases it on matter. W’o saw that 
! Haeckel does nothing of the kind. 
Matter and spirit are to him two aspects 
of one reality, and the unity of the 
cosmos is the unity of that reality. 
Siiiril-force or energy emerging finally 
as human tliought-force is admitted by 
Haeekel as freely as by Mr. Williams. 
An idealist like Ward w'ould very 
naturally say that the unity of the world 
consists in spirit, but we assume Mr. 
Williams admits the existence of matter 
and corporeal fellow-creatures. But 
there is one further sense in which the 
unity of the world could be said to 
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consist in spirit^ and in this lies th«- • 
final (iifftTincc l>ci\vot‘n Hao kcl and : 
his critics on cosmic speculations. ; 
'J’hesc thcisiic, or rather pantheistic, ' 
monisis lu»ld that the cosmic energy is 
essentially and from the beginning, or , 
from eternity, (xmM'ioii^ ant’ intelligent, 
ilaecktd iiulds iliai con'-t ioiisness only 
arises when a certain stage ot ner\e 
formation aj)j>ears. U'IkU t'vitlenee <lo 
they offer ft)r this? \\V* may n»»te in 
])assing that, .-.hen n al differeme 
hclwten ilaerkel and those st'ienti^ic 
writers who ate tlie tnost /jmIousIv 
pitte<i against him is so small, ii wonhl 
have been b' tter lor itis eritics to say so ^ 
outright. d'he aveiage ri-ader who : 
wades ihiHUigli the surging llood r)f 
ihetorit' will probabh i« arn with aston 
ishioent that tbi ( hief elianijiions of ‘ 
RMsoned dirisii.iniiy to dav .stand so 
close to flaei'kil’s Mos’.tion lluO only i 
oni* rail metajihjsi'al bridge divides 
them. la^t ns t \ainin<* this last 
division. 

It is dear, in the first jdaee, tliat tlx- ■ 
evidenc’c for the po'^ilit.m of tb» ^e e\t»Iu- 
tionary tht ists i-. not of a sdt ntilM' 
nature. Seinae does not find inlclli- 
genee in tlie cosmos until «i l«:irly 
advane(Ml sUigt* of animal organisation is . 
reached. In fat t, seienee finds conseif)ii.s- I 
ness so <'om|>lete]y and rigidly bound 
up with nene-striK tiire that it can only • 
listen with astonislimetil to iIk? tlieory 
of a vast i onsi iousness <‘Ni.sting apart ; 
from nervC'Striieture and before it was ' 
developed. One w’onder ., Iherefi^re, ■ 

what Mr. Ilallard means when he . 

a.ssured Itis anxious intiaviewer that ' 
“the theistic basis of (.‘hrislianity will * 
have scientific support more than ever.'^ 1 
The reasons alleged for postulating this ; 
intelligence at tlie “b»*ginning” of! 
things are metaphysical. Mr. Rhondda i 
M'illiams formulates them more or les.s j 
clearly, as they are invented by j 

Dr, W. N. Clarke and Dr. Ward and ' 

Le Conte. He says first- -and this, I j 
believe, is an original contribution — that j 
science finds “ law in the cosmos ; but j 
law ” is a mental concept : ergo, science i 


finds mind in the i'osmos. Wo will over- 
look that little weakness, and come to 
the plausibli* arguments lu; has borrowed. 
He sa\.s (afti'r Ward) that the universe 
must he the work of intelligence 
bt'i.iusi* it is intilligible. 'riu.* axiom 
he re.si'i on is that “ what is intelligible 
m ist t ithi i- bi‘ intelligent or h.iv<* in- 
tdligenee bdiind it.” Now, on idealist 
piiiuiples this o,iiile true; there being 
no maitria* woild at all, if anyllting 
exists, mind cleaily exists. Ihil, apart 
from this denial (if a real world, the 
a\i(»m b.as no ‘xnse* wliati ver ; it is 
.simply an audacious asstation. Dr 
Iveiach {'/'/itism) uses imirh the same 
argunu nt, and trie s ter give it a lespec't- 
able rt'alistic' air. “ A svslc'm,’^ he say.s, 
whic h at this end net ds an inh-lligenecj 
to undeisland it must h;i\i' sonirlhing 
to do with inklligeiu'e at the* olli«*r.** 
Many othe r w i ileis s^rv the .sanu‘. 'I'o 
show* tin* inanity of tli<» assc'ition, one* 
Iras onlv to asl: Dr. Iverach whether 
('\en a chaotic' and disordetly nni- 
xeiM* would uol n<c‘cl “an intelli- 
gence to understand it.’* If he 
iiUMiis by “ intc lliipi .le ” that it is 
ccrdtaly and sysieiuaiie, !u‘ is siinjily 
la gging llu* whole cjuislicai, and asking 
to swallow his |M)siiion in the; lorm of 
an axi«an, Ircrause le; c annot jiroxe it. 
lb* says clsc'whire {C/ni'itianiiy tmd 
F.7u»lufitni) that “il thought hasccanc; out 
of ihc’ universe, if the univcT.se is :r uni- 
verse; th.rl cam be thought, then ihongl i: 
has had something to do with it from 
the* outset. ’ 'j’lrat is the* favourite form 
of argume nt that “you cannot get out of 
a sack what is not in it.” It i.s a long- 
discnxlitcjcl fallacy. We have; seen Itow 
out ot a simple matter and force have 
come an immense variety of things. 
The.se thing.s were only implicitly in the 
primitive prolhyl. Similarly, the evolu- 
tion of thought only shows that thought 
was implicitly in the first cosmic princi- 
ples. Moreover, consciousness evolves 
out of the unconscious every day — in 
embryonic development. Mr. Williams** 
finally urges that a thing which has not 
been made by intelligence should be 
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reversible, and says: “But it is the 
essential principle of sriciia: that things 
ure not rcvorsiblt- ; that they must be 
where thijy an*, as they are ; the onler 
of nature is the greatest scientific dis- 
coveiy." 'rhis is a curious (onfusion. 
ft is diffu ult to See* why a thing con- 
structed by mechanical iorct!S sliould be* 
im media tily rcver.si’ole, in any sense* 
wliic'h dcK'S not apply to an intelligent 
construction ; and in the run the 
<’(}smic [)roces.s tvill he reversed, and 
begun again, if the scientific evidence 
count i (or anything. 

It is on th.e strength of such verbiage* 
and sophistry as this that Ifaecke.rs 
c'ritics assume airs of s[>itiiuai superior- 
ity and spatter his “ gr^dU .ss system with 
contempt. He has fi?l lowed up the* 
scientific e\idt*nce with a close fidehly. 
He has !iot rorgoit(*n for a moment that 
the unseen may Iv gatlieicd from the 
seen by valid reasoiting (as he himself 
has gathered many trutlis hy infereiKe 
from the facts observed) ; he has not e\- 
('liidod the .soIkt aiul aceredited use of 
the speculative imagination. Professor 
Henslow has recently, in a letter to the 
daily Press, suggesti'd that Railotvalists 
deny the existence of (lod because 


• it does not fall under observation or 

■ exiierinient. Tlie wTiter Professor 
Henslow ([uoted has him.self repudiated 
this interpretation of his words; and 

I certainly Haeckel has ref)eatedly en- 
’ dorsed the procedure of passing beyond 
. observation, when the inference is firmly 
. based on the facts and is logical in form. 
Whether he is not justified in rejecting 
as unsound tlicse pseudo-metaphysical 
i argumenis we have been considering, 
the reader may judge for himself. 
Whether his procedure is not more 
; .sc ientific, more logical, and more philo- 
s<j])hieal than that of liis opponents — 
whose arguments I have, as far as possi- 
. ble, given in their own words — may now' 
be detcaiuined. x\nd if his procedure 
so far is (orrect, and the objections of 
hi*'! critic.^ futile, we have established the 
i bast s of monism. We have followed 
tlu* great matter force reality through its 
. ('osinic development until it breaks out 

■ in the gU)ry of the human mind and 
: emotions. And we have seen no reason 
j for suspecting the existence of any prim 

ciple or agency distinct from it, or for as- 
cribing to Nature itself any feature that 
wouUl justify us in transferring to il the 
title or |)rerogatives of the dying God. 


ClIArXER VIII 
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As vve have previously soon, the 5 
cosmic speculations of the Monist find 
themselves in antagonism with a set of 
cosmic speculations which already 
occupy, not merely the mind, but the 
heart of a large number of people. 
Whilst older religions, such as (Confucian- 
ism and, to an extent, Buddhism, have 
succeeded in effecting a separation 


between ancient cosmological notions 
and religion proper, so that the educated 
Japanese, for instance, does not confound 
theistic controversy with religion, Chris- 
tianity has retained the belief that man» 
is immortal, and that the universe has a 
supreme controller as essential parts of^ 
its framework. Naturally, Christian 
thinkers who are alert and informed are 
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beginning to deny this* Mr. R- j. ; 
O^pbellp for iiruance, insists that ! 
Chrisriunity is ”not dogmti, but life— a ; 
life lived in conscious union with a . 
Divine Person/’ But that is somewhat 
bewildering. In oi>e phrase dogma is 
disjivowed, and in tlic next a dogma of an 
appallingly metaphysical < iuiracter in 
made essential to the definition. A 
similar ineonsisii ncy is found in almost . 
every other ecclesiastic wlio speaks of 
removin«4 the *.'mphasis from dogma. 
The two dogmas of (iod and the future 
life rf/v still essential to ( hristianity* and 
it i.s precisely these dogmas which 
conflict with the monistic cotuvption of 
the universe. 'I'hii few* advaneecl think* 
ers we have encountercnl ri‘|)rescnt. oii 
the whole, only a small cultured minority. 
The great hulk of the faithful clitig to ! 
the old ideas in the oid form. And it is 
because this mass of conventional iK‘lief 
still exists that preacliers find it possible 
and advisai-le to hesj)aUer llie reputa* ; 
lions of fearless and sinccTij speculators, ‘ 
who seek to spread their views amongst 
the people;. 

Such a thinker as Hacckcd, who has ‘ 
found his faith obstructed throughout : 
life in the .supposed interest of ( hristian- . 
ity, naturally turns to < onsider that great ; 
religion wlicn the solid frame ol his i 
monistic systcan is f'ompactcd. He i 
finds four dogmas chiefly responsible for : 
that strong attachment to (.hri.stianily, • 
which seems to him to prolong the life | 
of the errors lie has criticised and the j 
diversion of men’s interest to another ’ 
world. These arc% briefly— a belief in the j 
supernatural character of the Hihle: a ; 
belief in the divinity, or the unique ! 
character, of Christ ; a belief that there i 
is something preterhuman about the ! 
historical progress and moral power of the * 
Christian religion ; and a belief in the j 
infallibility of the Pope. He therefore 
seeks to discredit those beliefs, in order 
to prepare the way for an impartial con* 
sideration of the newr conception of life 
which he regards as true and valuable. 
At once, of course, he is credited with 
some mysterious “ hatred ” of Christian- 




ily : as if his critics were somehow 
unable to understand a pure love Of 
trutii or regard for its moral and social 
siimulu;:. Jlowcvcr, it is on this 
chaptc;r o{ his work that critics Jiavc 
fastem d most eagerly and most ardently. 

Now, oiu> ( iinnol but prolesl in pass- 
ing against the foolishness of such a 
procedure. All the world kuoW'S that 
lh*olcsS(»r l!a(‘c!’e*r is not an exjiert in 
eci'lesiasiic id history. If he fell himself 
ronstraiiud to warn his leaders that he 
had no expiMl at quaintance with physics, 
lest he might tmtoceiuly induce llie 
uninformed to attach undue weight to 
his judgment in that department, he 
might in return e\p<('l liom them a 
reasona!)li‘ sens(' ol ilu: pioporlion of his 
hook. llis aulhoriiy liis chiefly in 
/oology. \\(‘ saw that he built some of 
the most im))()rtanl parts of his system 
on the fat ts of /oology, or biology, ami 
it is to these that tin* honest critic will 
mainly atldo'ss hiinsell. \Vi; saw how 
fi wof tlu ^ ntiesdid so. Ikit the hook wa.s 
intended, as In* “-ays, to stand in some; 
mt aain* lor the eomjflete system of hixS 
th(»ughl, whic h hi learcal he could now 
never gi\a; to ilie wotkl. It, titerefore, 
conlained an i xpression of his ojiiiiion 
on a mulliiudc' of topics which it is not 
e.ssenlial for a .Monist, as suclt, to jtass 
judgment on. In this he naturally 
challengrs the eiilit ism of his opinions, 
and must mi;et it. But he had a right 
to expec t tliat his book and Itis systcni 
of thought should be judged essentially 
by thi;ir c*ssenl' d positions; he had a 
right to e xpect that no one who would 
he; likely to read ten pages of such a 
book would be .so unintelligent as to 
exlcaid his zoological authority into llie 
domain of ecclesiastic al history. 

Further, no one who takes the trouble 
to understand Haeckers .system of 
thought would expect him to devote very 
considerable time to an examination of 
the dogmas I have enumerated. If hi.s 
previous conclusions are true, these 
dogmas mus/ be false. That is a logical 
and proper attitude. The man who has 
spent a life in deciphering the 
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of tho cosmos, a»ul has hecn corrjpcflled j 
to int< rprrt it in a rn()ni.stic smse, and 
i-niiri ly th<‘ of (lod and 

immoriality, has nafhfd a conclusion 
which 111* may aj)|)ly ( ,‘liri^tianity with 
as sriicl and full a rii^ht as th(; historian I 
who has dt*voU*d his life to the ditact 
study fd it. 'rin i'>ii<* writers aic t«K) af)t 
to foif'cl this. \\'h(‘n a mat) hasn-aclu^d 
a convirtion that (iod is a myth, he 
ncith<‘i lo^ir.illy nor mor.rlly {-xjK'cted to ■ 
ask himself .seriously whether ( 'hrist or j 
( ’htisiianily is divitte. And it is pj-r- 
h‘ctly obvious to an\ one who rends this 
seventeenth ('ha|)ter of the Riddle that ; 
this Itas IteiM) I lae< ki'hs altitude, lie | 
merely skims tht* surface of a vast his : 
toriral .ail)je<'t. Ife abaruhuts the lit^id 
melliod ol tire earlier part, with its | 
:u-<:umulalion.s of evi(|t‘n('<*. He hesitates 
to “(ie\(»‘.e a spec ial < ha|)ter to the sub ; 
jirt," and releis to other work*.. Ilelher) ' 
decides to “c ast a eritic'ai i^lancv " at it, [ 
proleMini;’ that it is only the hostility of | 
the (d)urches whieii provokes l)im to <lo 
so. II(‘ is mindful ol “the hit^h (‘thic'al . 
\alue^’ of pure ( 'hr istianity and “its • 
(Muioblini; intliuau'e on ti)** history of . 
civilisation,’^ llul it still dines to . 
bolie.fs which Haeclo-l (and lari^e ninu* j 
lu’r.s of its own iheoloLJlians) belie\i' to 
have no more than a U'gendary lounda i 
tion, anil which ncvmthcless e:i\e it an 
incalculable inlluence on the minds of 
millions. Haeckel, llutefore, j;athers | 
from a sjiroiip of (lerman works or trans- i 
lalions (all of which are indicated in tlu* ; 
tierman edition) points of (nlicism in ; 
regard \o these dogmas, and briefly, with ; 
a light satire that evim es the absence of I 
l)rolonged research in this ilepartment, j 
fires them at the popular beliefs. j 

'Fhesc considerations, which will ■ 
readily occur to the impartial student, ! 
are prompted by the tactics which have | 
been largely employed in the critici.sm of i 
the Riddle, What value there is in the 
attack on its main position we have | 
already seen. The epithets that have j 
been showered on the distinguished 
scientist recoil on their authors where j 
there is question of the essential and * 


characteristic portion of his work. But 
it has been sought to bring the full 
weight of expert historical scholarship to 
bear on this episodic chapter on Chris- 
tianity, and to make any defect dis- 
covt;recl in it the occasion of a bitter 
and virdent attack on Haeckel’s general 
atirhorily. 'I’hf* trained thinker sweeps 
aside such tactics as an impertinence. 
Hut the untrained and uninformed 
millions of the (‘hiin'hes are a.ssured 
that Haeckel’s authority has been clis- 
('icdilid. '1‘hey are taught that his 
rejection of (.’hristian l)clii;fs is traceable 
to a “childish caedulity” (Dr. Horton) 
and is supported by “ mendacities ” 
(Mr. Ikillard). Howevea, let us examine 
lhc‘ allcigations on whi<'b the grossest 
diatribis against Haeckel have been 
siippoilcd. 

'rhc‘ Arhilirs of the? (‘ritic's in this 
department is Dr. Loot’s, |)rofess()r of 
ei'cli siastical history at the University of 
Halle, and from liis Anti-IIacckid we 
gather the most formidaljlo ('ensures.^ 
This work 1 have already (iiuililied as 
one of the coarsot and mo^t [Gainful 
publications that have issiual from a 
mcalcMii university, 'flu* story of its 
writing runs thus. Dr. I.oofs tells us 
- St. Liernard has thcj same artistic 
evutlium to his attack on AbtMard — 
that ht^ was dragged into the arena by 
friends and ('olleagues in (Icrmany. He 
read the! .seventeenth chapter of the 
Riddle, and at onc'o wrote an “open 
letter” to Dr. Haeckel on the errors it 
contains. This “ open hater ” first saw 
the light in the ])ages of an Kvangelical 
weekly, Die Cliristlic/ie ITeU^ which circu- 
lates amongst some 5,000 pious readers 
in (lermany, and is hardly likely to 
penetrate into a university. Its tone 
was bitter and scurrilous. However, it 
was copied by other periodicals, and 
Haeckel wrote a brief reply in a 
scientific and serious review', the editor 
of the review, Dr, E. Bischoff, support- 

^ An English tri\n.slalion is promised, but has 
not appeared at the lime of writing. It will, no 
doubt, icmjx'r the extreme coarseness and ugli- 
ness of the German original. 
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ing Hatrktl with his rNporl kno\vk‘d)::i* j llat ckcl. it will lHMenu‘inhored, stnu>s 
and with a wry plain hut dii^nificd ! that tin.* canonical co'.pds were selec ted 
connnciu on Looish pn)Cialinc. At this \ from the apt)cr\phal hv a miiac\»loUh 
J)r. Loofb seems to liave Install setiM' ‘ hap on to t!u altar ,U lhe(V)un<‘il of 
of either humour or dii;nily, atul | Nuum. At this liie uuli^naiitHi of our 
included these doc'uments with his |)ii)lrssor ot ('lunch h^^l^»rv lla>lies forth. 
rej»!y in the bt\h'hurt' w** are about to ; Mr. J lhieile\ .dlmUs to tins, sa\ing: 
e.vamine. Its j>aL;es sparkle with in ; ’'He ^^i^es the siinv as ihotii^h it were 
candesc'ent ph^.lM'^. \vhi‘ h are, inoie- • llu' a* < e])ted Chiistian account of the 
over, usually itali( i>ed. ** Incredible adini>sion «»l du* t»)iir gospels to the 
ijj;iu)rancey' crass stupidity,*’ “jnue j ('anon. It i^ diftii ult to eharacUTise this 
foil), ’ ct<'., .a<' amf)ne,st the niihi»*r sltruaiii iil." Well, it Is fortunate tliat 
of these phnises. U'luai, towards :he some ratioi^aii'-lic I )r. I .<»j)fMloes not h.i\e 
('|o->j*, he locjks ba( k on hi^ virulent to t haia« l(‘i ise ////\ statement. Haeckel 
italic'^ v<>r that Iarj;ei t\pe that serves dot's esattlv the reverse ol this. He 
for italics in furnuin), he sa\s dc ! j^ives the “ leap ' siorv as a correction of 
liberately ; “It is not the * p()mt of | tlu' “ acu'pti d ( hr istian accouirl.*’ “We 
view,’ not th(' ‘syMtt'in,’ of Piofe^Nor • now know," he* says, in introdiicin^U[ his 
Ha« i kel, but his \< /<;/////<- Z/e/z/v//', that 1 | versiorr. hurlhei, he ;atves (he slate- 
hav^ altacketl ; \iul 1 have doni* it so , nu ru candidlv orr the aulhorrty of the 
unmistakably that arry court will conviet 1 Syfuniitofi ; ihou^;h la* slrould liavt^ said 
me >f libelliiiL^ my t ollea|j;iie of Jena, it ’ this vva-- oirly <v///o/ by l’ap|)iis. His 
I cannot support :ny charges.’’ In a ' (»\\n honesty nr tlu' mailer is ijcrfeclly 
word, he tells us (^rd edit , p. 52) tirat | tianspaient : if Ids ac(juainlan(‘e with 
the Press has ij^niored Ins pret'ious ! ecdesiasiieal history is very far from 
diatribe, and that a libel a('tion (though : conrjrleU*. d'bt siorv in the Symniiton 
be de('lines to “provoke” it) will brin«^ is not to Ik* taken seriorisly. 'The I'antrn 
his i»rie\an('o before the j)iibli(', Siu'h cd the gospels was snlrslantially sellUxl 
is the fauioihs rej(')in<ler to Haeckel ^ hzng belo'c* tire ('ouncil of Nic'ica. It 
\vhi('li our ecclesiastical journals have | i.> Inie that Dr. I^oof^ is hitrrscll accused 
praised s(; hii^hly. ol error by Dr. Pise hoff for slalirrjj; that 

After all this the reader will expect to the Niceiu* (’ouncil did not disc uss the 
find that Haeckel has been ( onvic ted of < anon, bin we will keep to the main 
one of the most remarkable series of issue?. I he story taken from tire 
controversial frauds and literary deliii' Synodiion is not worthy ol consideration 
qiiencies lliat a university professor - to as an aeeount (if the forming of tijC 
say nothing of a man with four gtild eamjn. 

medals and seventy honorary dijilomas* 'I’h.e reader will remember IfaeckcTs 

ever stooped to. 'i'he reality would be pciinted warning in bis preface* llrat, not 
amusing if it were not for the vulgarity only are* his conclusions on all matters 
and coarseness in which it is enveloped. “ .sul>jecliv(? and only partly tornecl,” 
Leaving aside the pedantic discu.ssion of but his book contains “studies of un- 
minor points (the dale of the Council of eepial valiu?,” and his knowledge of some 
Nicasa, the authorship of the Sytiodicon^ branches of science is “defective.” In 
and so on), and granting that Dr. Loofs the face of those repealed expressions it 
abundantly proves that Haeckel is not is ludicrous to .suppose that Haeckel 
an expert in ecclesiastical hi.story (if wi.shed to employ his great authority as a 
there Ix; any wlio did not know it), man of .science to enf(>rce oj)inions in 
w^e find that the two chief points are the ecclesiastical history. Flvre is, on the 
criticism of Haeckels observations on face of it, a department of thought where 
the formation of the canon and on the no one will suspect him to have spent 
birth of Christ. much of his valuable time, and the dis- 
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covery of defects in tliis chapter was 
almost a matter of course. Me has 
acknowledged those defects, and has in- 
serted in the cheap ( Jerman edition of his 
work a nofilicaiion that the authority he 
followed* on this and the following 
([ucstion was unsound. I’hat authority 
was an English writer, wlio had had a 
theological training, and whose work had 
been translated into Cjcrinan. Haeckel 
had been wholly misinforfn<*<l as to his 
standing in this country, and tlius had 
been betrayed into a reliance on w'hat he 
undersU)0(i to be his expert knowledge. 
Ill the case of a wrin r who claimed 
infallibility, or at least a uniform weiglit, 
for the whole of his book, such a (lefe<‘t 
Would Ixi more or less s«jrioiis. Whether 
it was in point of fact one lenih as 
serious as some of the pnx ediire his 
critics whif'h we have reviewed, whethtT 
it is a matter for vioh‘nt discussion at all, 
and not one that might have bt‘en 
point<;d out by a colleague without loss 
of dignity -1 Knivc it to the reader to 
say. 'riie siM'tion in which the passage 
occurs shows a fair avtTage a<'(|uaintun(v 
w'ith its subject, but it is <‘lcar from tlu* 
authorities exjiliciily mentioned in it 
(Strauss, Feuerbach, Ikmr, and Renan) 
that it was writt<.ii, or prepared, years 
ago. Any modern exp<at would find it 
defective. Whether this d(*fect is a 
fitting ground for 1 )r.* f. oofs ’s structure of 
rhetoric and scholarsliJp m ty l>e called 
into (piestion. Hut whether it is either 
sensible or honourable to seek to dis- 
credit Haeckel’s earlier |)osilions in 
science, which we have reviewed, by a 
microscopic examination of such a 
section as this, cannot long remain un- 
decided. 

Before we pass to a consideration of 
the second chief charge, there is one 
more point that it is highly expedient 
to make clear, ’I'he average inexpert 
reader, about whom our ecclesiastical 
writers have suddenly grown so con- 
cerned, will be apt to sup{>osc that this 
deadly attack by the spirited theologian 
of Halle is prompted by a devotion 
to the current belief in the unique 
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value of the Gospels. He will learn 
with surprise that Dr. Loofs by no 
means shares the conventional rever* 
ence for the New Testament. The 
synoptic Gospels were WTitten, he 
thinks, between the years 65 and lop, 
and the Gospel of “St. John” before 
125. I'hat is the general opinion of 
biblical scholars to-day ; but it is by no 
means the general opinion of the readers 
of Die ChristUche IVelt, or of religious 
people in this country. What is more 
important, Dr. Loofs, as we shall pre- 
sently see, rej('cts as worthless, if not 
dishonest, interpolations some of the 
most tieasured and familiar passages of 
the New 'rcstament. [.et us remember 
what IS really at stake in these con- 
troversies. 

'I o come, then, to the cardinal offence 
of Haickcl’s book — we will take a few 
detailed criticisms later— we find it in 
th<‘ slattMuent that Jesus was the son 
of a (ireek ofti('er of the name of 
Pandera. Now lei us approach the sub- 
je<'t with son\e sense of jiroportion. For 
Hai!ckel it is (legitimately) a foregone 
( onciiision that Jesus was a human being, 
borninanormal manner. 'I'he conclusions 
he has already so laboriously reached 
compel him to assume this. If there is 
no (lod. Jesus was a man — a noble 

|)r«)phul and enthusiast, so full of the 
love of humanity,” 1 [aeekel generously 
describes liirn. 4 'his is a standpoint 
wliich Haeeke! is by no means alone in 
taking to-day. 'I'he vast majority of 
the cultured writers of every civilised 
country share it with him. It is very 
largely held within the ranks of the 
Christianclcrgy themselves. Mr. Rhondda 
Williams preaches it openly. The posi- 
tion of our own Broad Church theolo- 
gians is known. Even Dr. Ix)ofs — 
rcmemlxjr well — holds as frankly as 
Haeckel does the natural human parent- 
of Jesu.s, and has formulated his 
opinion, as the opinion of the average 
cultured theologian, in a German theo- 
logical encyclopiedia. He angrily resents 
the imputation that he believes in the 
virgin-birth, and says no historian of 
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dogma can enlcrtain it. He affirms 
that the birth-stOiy in Matthew and 
Luke is a late interpolation in the 
Gospel, an<l is (|uitc discredited. 

What llien /V the grt?at diflcrenc*.' 
between the two? It is that Loot's 
awards the paternity of Chiist to Joseph, \ 
and Haeckel assigns it to the (hvek * 
officer of a Komai. legion. Our average i 
Christian neighbour will probably fe(*l | 
that in substance it is a case of tlie devil '■ 


and the deep sea. ' 

Inirthcr, it is easy to see in what j 
frame of mind a scientist like Haeckel i 
would Lii)proach such a matter. 'Lhe ; 
birth of a Saviour-God frt)in a virgin is a 
legend that we find in all kinds of 
religions anterior to C'hristianity. We 
know that in all these cases the jirophet, 
or god — supposing his historical reality 
—was aw’arded this distinction' by latia* 
admiiers to enhance the repute of his 
divinity. When, therefore, Hai^ckel is 
commenting on the dogma of (he Im- 
maculate ('onception,^ he turns a.side for 
a moment to di.sctiss the question of 
paternity. Not attaching an overwhelm- 
ing imjiorlancc to tluMjueslion, W'ho was 
(!lirist’s father? he does not make a [>ro- 
found inquiry into it. JUit in oneol Jiis 
authoritieh — the ICngli^h writi r whom 1 
have mentioned — he finds the curiou.s j 
statement that the father was a Greek [ 
officer, and it .seems 10 harmonise with ! 
the other statements. He finds that the j 
Gospels emphatically exclude the notion I 
that Mary was at that time married to I 
Joseph, or that Joseph w’as the father, \ 
He finds, loo, that as a matter of history 
these miraculously born children were 
generally illegitimate. In fact, the intro- 
duction of a Greek strain would help not 


* VMiich he misunderstands. The dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception docs not refer to the 
conception of Christ by Mary, but to the concep- 
tion of Mary by her mother. Dr. Horton is 
astonished at Haeckel’s ignorance. For my part 
1 am astonished at Dr. Horton’s knowledge. 
The version ILaeckel follows is quite thcordinaiy 
non-Calholic version of the dogma. Vou will 

find it even in Balzac (La messe de Pathie)^ 
Nay, even Mr. Ballard, B.D., thinks it j.s 
conect (Afi/‘iu/^s of Unbolief p. 348). 


a little to inter{>ret the scriptural figure 
of Christ, if it i.s taken to Im? historical. 
It has long been an argument for the 
divinity of C'hriht that the figure de- 
picted in the New Testament is so very 
tin- Hebraic in many of it.s features. We 
who know liie ct>mposilii>n of the Gospels 
undcrstaiul this Greek t lemenl. Hut the 
.supposition tliat ('hrist had a Greek 
father is not a liitle altractivo in the eir- 
rumslanct s. Whtn, Iherclore, Haeckel 
learns from his aulhorily, or supposed 
authoiity, that in om* ol llie apocryphal 
gospils (the Gospel of Nicodeniu.s) 
JeMis was said to he the* ilh gilimate son 
of a Gre< k olfu'er, and that this is con- 
firmed by the Sif^lwr Toidoth JiSfhuiXs he 
al onct* embraees it as t)?e most plausible 
explanation of tlu? “ higli and noble 
|>ersonality ” of the Galilean. These 
apotryplial (iosfiels are, he U‘lls the 
leader, no le.ss and no more reliable in 
themselves than I he canonical Gospels, 
but this veision of the birth seem.s to 
ai'cord best wjtli the general situation. 
Now this is a perfectly honest pro- 
cedure for a man who makes no pre- 
tension to ex|)erl knowledge or resc‘arch. 
Haec kel has again been misled by his 
authority, it is liiu'. 'The sentence he 
([uoles irom “an apoc.ryphal gospel” is 
not found in any of those books in that 
form. 'I'hc ( Jospel of N icodenius merely 
stales dial the Jews declared C.'hrisltobe 
illegitimate. 'I'lie Sepher Joldot/i Jeschtm^ 
which gives the story, is an early 
medireval Jewisli work of no authority, 
'Fhe story can, in(h.‘td, be traced back 
well into the second century (to about 
130 A.D.), since Origeii gives it as being 
told lo his opponent (Jelsus by the Jew,s, 
in his Contra Ce/snm (I, 32) ; (mi this 
was unknown al the lime lo Haeckel 
and his authority. Further, it is mis- 
leading to .say “ the official theologian ** 
l)urks the story. It is perfectly true that 
the Sep/ier Toldoth jesekua is little com- 
mented on, but it is a worthless docu- 
ment; and Strauss, the author of the 
Life of Jesus, had contemptuously rejected 
the story. 'Fhese are undoubted errors 
on HacckeFs part. But, after all, the 
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radical (jror is tliat lu* tfwjk a siipcrfu'ial ' 
aijd lUirt'liablc author as his aiilhurity. | 
'To hav<* l>rt;n niisiuloniifd as to the - 
weight and qualifi'ations of a fr)reii<n • 
wnit r on a siihjr^ t c()in[)lelrly outside | 
Ms own t< rriiorv, and to have ne^K rted i 
to vefily hn infonr.ation, is the full ; 
extent ol ll.e^kels (hdiiuiin-ney. 1 )r . 
Iloilon, who i;ivvs Vogt and Hn« hner as ; 
shiiuny lights in the s[)iTiiiialisi lirina ; 
rnent, |)oiiijinnsly lelK us this was .• 
‘‘ehildish r ndulity.” Mi. IJallard, who | 
deals in siieh a letnarLiljle lasiiion with | 
I laeekid's observations on the jiyknotie j 
theory and ahiogenesis and d(‘t- rminisni, 
says he is “ashamed to j)iit siK’h nun 
dueilies into print,” and liiat it llai ekel 
is not ashamed of hiiiiM If he has not 
ileveloped “an el» mentary degree of 
movahty ” Dr. LooK < ilmly poms out 
svieh a aream of mveetive that lu‘ thinks 
it well to remind Ilaeekt lol tlu-text and 
sis'tion ol tlu' (lerman law whi<‘h covers 
tiu* eas(d He is airaid, he says, that 
ILu'i'kel will not lu* siting into dragging 
the matter into ('ourl, and so ho 
('onlinues to the end to dredge uj) 
the strong .sediment of the (lerman 
dictionary. 

A more ludicrous situation it would be 
diffuailt to ('onceivt*. Ha('ekel frankly 
states that in bis opinion tins is a subject 
on \Nhi(‘b none of the evulenee is wortli 
much. lUil he finds one legend more 
plausihli' than that given m die eanomeal 
gos[)els, and he points out that it 3 Vvv//.n' 
/c A’ the most plausible. 'I’luTe is not , 
the slightest deception, as he ofienly ; 
relies on the intrinsic plausibilily of the | 
story, and openly states the immediate | 
and the ultimate sources from which he 
takes it. No doubt he sluiuld have 
examined more closely into the subjei't, 
and should have looked intc) more 
weighty and more recent literature. He 
would then have found that the pas- 
sages w'hich deny Jo.se|)h’s paternity 
“belong to the least credible of Nexv 
Testament traditions,’" as Dr, I .oofs 
says.^ But that his opponents should 

^ Amcncan Jaurnal July, 1S99. 
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attack him with this virulence and 
vici<msness on that account is one of 
the most disgraceful e[)isodes of this 
dreary controversy. 

'riie other defects wliich Dr. Loofs 
diM'overs with his microsco[)ic eye in 
this chapter of the Riddle are mostly 
pedantic' rectifications of minor state- 
ments, or ('orreetions with which only an 
evpc rt would eoiu'ern himself, and a.s to 
which opinions sometimes differ. Many 
of tliem are cjuite j)aralleled by Dr. 
liiseholfs examination of Loofs's own 
staU'inents. The year of the ("ouiu il of 
Nieaxi and the number of bishops 
pre se nt are incorrect ; the number of 
apocryphal gos[iels anel of tlu.* genuine 
Pauline* e[)istles is not ae'cording to the 
latest vagary of the critics ; the statistics 
of ivligi(»n are not u|) to date ; the 
Immac ulate* ( 'oiuvption and Iinmaeailate 
Oath are improperly described. These 
arc the other points of the indictment. 
'I‘ho reader may judge for himself 
whether there is anything meire than a 
lack of expert knowledge in these things ; 
and whether Haec kel ever claimed, and 
did not rathe r disclaim from the outset, 
such expert knowledge. 

Iiul we now turn to anotlu.T aspect of 
tlu* matter. Haeckel, I said, set out to 
: cliMTcclit fi)ur dogmas vvhic'h he found 
hindering tlu* [jrogivsN of scie ntific know- 
Ic'dgc* amongst the people at large*. 'I’he 
serious ri'ader, impalit*nt of all this dust- 
tlirowing and mud throwing, will ask 
how far the substance of Haeckel’s 
attack on these dogmas survives this 
seriuiny, and how far it is supported by 
.sound histc»rical research. The dogma 
of the infallibility of the Pope does not 
appeal to the sympathies of these 
Protestant critics, so that Haeckel’s 
attack on the papacy is allowed to stand, 
loit us consider his position with regard 
to the other points - the uniqueness of 
tlje Bible, of (Jhrist, and of the history 
of ('hristiunity. Whether Haeckel is 
infidlible or not is hardly a subject for 
prolonged discu.ssion, provided his 
“ scientific honour ” and “ scientific 
conscience” are not involved in the 
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manner that Dr. lA)ofs wouhi have the 
readers of Du- C/irisZ/it/ie J!W/ to be- 
lieve. The serious (|iu‘stion is: ('an we 
sustain his atlaek on thesi* dogmas, 
apart from the incidental errois imo 
which his unfortunate reliani'c on 
“ Saladin has betrayed !nm ? 'i'his is 
a study in (.'hiirch History, in the full 
sense in which that st icnee is iindei- 
stood today.’ We shall see that the 
substance of IT«U'ckers position is com- 
pletely supported 1))' our present kneA\ 
le<lge of tile suoject. 

Jn the first pkue, that implicit reli 
anie on the statements found m the 
Hible, which Haeckel selcnit to impugti, 
is now wholly disen dited. We ne«*d 
not consider the Old 'restament, and 
llaiH'kel does not discuss it. 'I'he 
cosnuilogic al speruKuions of (JeiK sis art- 
now known to have l)et‘n bmrow cd fiom 
earli'-r religions : Ih.e historical l)ooks 
are so full of error that we can only 
trust tliem wht-n we have indt-pendetU 
verification ; whtde books (Danitl, ICs- 
ther, '1 obit, etc.) arc given up as wholly 
unhistorical. This ('an be learned from 
the w'orks of ('hrislian scholars today, 
'flic Old 'restaim-nt icmains a work of 
surpassing interest, containing some fine 
literature and some of the highest nu>ral 
teaching of the anrit-nt woild. Ihil it 
no longer tjbsiructs the })ath of the 
scientist or the historian. As to the 
New 'restament, the work of reccai- 
struclion is lujt cfjiuilly advanced. 
Writers like Archdeac’on \ViIson confuse 
the issue by taking “verbal ins[iiration 
to 1)0 the butt of the rationalist attack. 
No doubt one will still find many simple- 
believers in verbal inspiration, but that 
is not the serious difficulty, 'rhe 
opinion that the rationalist seeks to dis- j 

* As a fact, the real secret of Dr. Loofs’s I 
bitterness and animosity seems to be that 
Haeckel has laid a strong charge against Church 
History. Apart from one historian, whom he 
mentions by name, there was no reason ^for 
thinking he included advanced writers like 
Harnack and Loofs. Hut that his charge 
against conventional Church History was solidly 
grounded is well known to every student of 
history,. and will presently be fairly established. 


credit the opink>u of ihc majority of 
('h!i>tians today (solemnly propoundod 
to ilu' woiUl only a few \cars ago by 
ila- ial hi'ad ol the ('hurch of Rome) 
is the belief iltai ilie Riblc contains 
no t rroi. Om-c the infailibilily of the 
Ihblc is abandi'ncd, it ceases to be a 
banier to piogn-ss. The iniallibiliiv of 
the Old i’rstatncni is ii(>t now h<-ld by 
any (“Inistian scholar ; aiul tlu* infalli- 
bility ol the New 'risiament is rapiilly 
hi ing e\pi ileii from the eulimed ('hiis- 
lian mind. We h;.ve sent how Dr, 
l.<!ols himsell reji eis the aocoiml of the 
\iiginl)iilh (Malt, i., laike ii.) which 
had wotn ilsell into the veiy Iteail of 
( hrislianily. “No wi^ll infoitned, and 
at the same lime Itonesi and eonsciiMt- 
tious theologian, can tlniy that he who 
asseils these things as indisputable facts 
afhrms what is ojx ii to giavc doublsf’ 
lie says, significantly enough, in his 
article in the A/fof'icafi Journit! of 
Jn his ai tit le (“( Itristologie 
Kiiclienit hic- ”) in the /for/ 
patiie fur Pr'Ustaufischc I'hcnJoyJc he 
talks fu-t‘ly oi “la)ersof biblical tradp 
tion ' and their telative Irustworthim-ss. 
J’his siait menl, wim h has bi-en lakaai 
ihroiightjut the (‘hn'Niian era to be the 
most charactef islic and one of the most, 
import. int .slati*m« iil*, of tin- New Teslii' 
ment, is now ielega!<*d to “ one of llu; 
latest and least reliable ’ of these 
“layers.'’ 'fhe aiticie on the (iospd.s 
iti the EiKycioptedia Diblira^ wliich re*- 
flee ts the i ondilion of cultured biblical 
thought in I-higland, is written entirely 
in the same spirit ; the author finds only 
nine texts in the Oospels which are 
“entirely credil)le,” and without which 
I “it would be impossible to j)rove to a 
sereptic that any hi.sloricai value what- 
ever was to be assigned to the (jlospds.’' 

"I'he ine.x{)ert reader is often misled by 
.statements to the effect that the erilirs 
are returning on their traces, and are 
denying the late dates assigned by the 
'riibingen school to the (Gospels and the 
fewness of the genuine epistles of St. 
Paul. "J'he .second point is not important 
for our purpose, but the first statement is 
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gravely misleading. When an (;cclesia.s- 
tieal journal or a tactic al aj>ologist re- 
produces Ilarnac'k's saying that recent 
criticism is vindi<*ating “ihcj essential 
truth of tradition'* about the (losfxils, 
one can only regret that one is incom- 
petent to borrow some of th»t phrasc*s of 
Dr, I, oofs. 'J’he simple believcT is en- 
couraged to think that the niirat'ulous 
life of Jc'SiLs is being fully rehabilitated. 
The eom[)(>sition of the (1os(k*Is is being 
put back to the period 65 125 : that is 
to say, 65 70 for Murk, 70 75 for 
Matthew, 7*S 9,^ for Luke, and 80 120 
for John. It is not thought proper to 
explain that the critics by no means 
refer to the (lospels as no have ihc tn 
to-day, and that flu>e (lo^fiel.-. consist 
of earlier atul later ‘‘ layers ’’ in [»lain 
ICnglisli, interp'lalions. ft is not con- 
sidered neevssary to e\[)!ain that tiie 
return to the (lospels only means, in 
the words of Loofs, “a return to tlie 
sayin^i^ c'f Jesus in the syn<j|)li(' go^jn’ls,” 
and that the mirmailoiis lege nds may be 
sorted out as unprovable and ineredible. 
^Well may the Vhrhtiafi ]Vi*rld com- 
plain of ‘‘the lac'k of honesty" in 
theological literature ! 'Tlu* truth is ihat 
the historical value of the New IVsla 
nielit is shatUTed, and ('luislian scholars 
are, as in the case of the Old IVslament, 
retreating upon its ethical value, 'rims 
the putting l)ack of the composition of 
the synoptic (iospels into the first cen- 
tury doe.s not save that po[)ular relianc'c; 
on their legends wliich llaeckc‘l solely 
regarded. 

This brings us to our second point, 
the (Consideration of the person of (1\rist. 
In tliis, as a matter of tact, I laeckel takes 
up an e.xceedingly moderate* position, and 
falls far short of the advanced position 
of many of the ablest recent Rationalist 
writers. IIc^ assumes not only the hi.s- 
torical character of Christ, but also that 
we know enough about him to speak of 
“ his high and noble personality ” and 
to describe him as “ a noble prophet 
and enthusiast.” He denies the divinity 
of Christ, the miraculous powers that 
arc assigned to lum in the Gospels, and 


I the originality of some of the chief 
ethiail saying.s attributed to him. This 
is not merely a {X)sition that will readily 
l>o endorsed by numbers of Christian 
theologians, but it is one that many theo- 
logians, to say nothing of non-Christian 
I writc^r.*,, will regard as granting too much 
I to the religious tradition. How widely 
' the divinity of Christ is rejected to-day 
I few can be ignorant. I'he vague and 
I fluid phrases in whicli even tlie belief in 
! it is expressed very commonly now mi.s- 
; lead only the inexpert. T’he older 
I Rationalistic attitude as to Jesus — that 
j wci might omit the supernatural portions 
I of tiui Cosped narrative and take the 
i rest as historical - is giving way to a more 
sc ientific procedure, and the figure of 
('hrisl is dissolving into a hundred 
I elements. Comparative religion traces 
numbers of the Ccxspcl legends, such as 
i the virgin-hirth, if not all the features of 
; the hirih story, to ])re-Christian religions. 

; 'fhe (lealli and burial, many incidents of 
the lile, and very much of the teaching, 

I are not more difficult to trace. Whilst 
I ('hristian scholars arc separating the 
, Ciospel story into “layers of tradition” 
(thus explaining tlie obvious contradic- 
tions), the study of the Crcjek, Egyptian, 
Mithraisi, and other redigions, which 
: prevailed at the time and in the plac'c 
; where the (Lxspels were written, is assign- 
I ing their pro[)er sources to the “ later 
j la\c*rs*'^ 'file virgin-birth, which has 
I been so prominently brought before the 
mind of JCnglish readers through the 
I famous denial on the part of a dignitary 
of the Churcdi of England, is only an 
illustration of thc^ proce.ss of dissolution 
that is going on. W’hen that proce.ss is 
complete we shall sec how little will be 
left of the figure of the Crucified that 
has been graven on the heart of Europe 
for nearly 1 500 years. Most assuredly 
Haeckel’s position is a modest one. And 

* Read the able and learned efforts to trace 
many of the gaspobelemetUs in Mr. J. M. 
Rol)ertsoif.s Pa^n C/Sr/j/xand Chtisiianity and 
Mythology, For the analy.sis of the Gospels read 
esjx*cially Dr. Schiniedei’s article in the 
fadia BiblUa^ 
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ta conceal the strength of his position (as 1 which the eocicsiaslical hist ori;uis have 
opposed to the conventional position) by I been guilty of. 

the dust of a healed conflict as to j I will take in illustration one of the 
whether Christ’s father was Joseph the ■ most < haMcterislk: and iTitercsiingfH?riods 
carpenter or Pantheras the Creek is only ! of this hij.toiy of which I chance to have 
another specimen of “the lack ol honesty ‘ expert kiu)wl«*dge- tlie fourth century, 
in apologetic literature.” , Nta many \e:irs ago I taught in a semi- 

The third point to \vhi( h. Ilaeekel ad- ; naiy, anil ' juvached from a Catholic 
dresses himself is the lu licf lliat there ' pulpit, the coinenlional th<"<uy of a 

has been anything iiiu.pu? about the ; spiritual ('onoue^t of the Roman world 

history or power of the Christian leligion. ’ by Chiislianity nf “Rome, oppressed 
Here not only »s Haerkel's position veiy by the wt ighi of its viees, tottering to 
moderately expressed, but the belit l he ein'hi.ici^ th«“ fool of llu* crucilix.” That 
attacks is dissolving more rapidly than ‘ is the histoiical ilu oiy you will hear from 
the pi eceding beliefs. 'rh.jtt rm “mii(|uc” almost every pulpit in this land to-day, 

is — people so oflt n forget - a relative or ' and will find, not men ly in Christian 

comparative term; yt^t nine-tenths of | ICvid-net* and S.P.(‘. K. and R.'l'.S. 
the ordinarily educated ('luistians who ; 'i'racts, hut in Shrppard and Milman 
talk of the uniqueness of the 1)11)10 have .• and \’ilK*m.iin and iJollinger and other 
never read a line of the Rabylonian, standard anlhoiities. It is a ridiculously 
Persian, Egyptian, Hindoo, or Chinese i falsi* picture. Si luill/i* has shown M hat 
religious literatiire.s . nine-lemhs of thosi . in .some ol ilu* most important [irovinccs 
who talk of the uniijue (haKuler of I of ilir l{mj)i]e not moie than two and a 
<!hrist are totally ignorant of liu* work I half jx r I'enl. \V( le (‘hrislian ul the 
and (traditional; character of Zoroaster, 1 beginning <>( the fourih ( (‘iilury. 'Fho 
Puddha, Lao-'J'sc, Kung-'lse, Ajxdlonius, | old religion had almost lost all sitIous 
or the Jk\b ; and nine-tenths of those ' influeiuv, and a number of Oriental re- 
wlio think the history of ( 'hristianily is I ligions were peivading the Empire with 
‘Hinique ” have never studied, even in ^ an a.M*etii‘ and spiiitua) gos|)el. Of these 
the most general way, the growth and ; religions ( 'In istianiiy was one- - not the 
work of Huddhism, or C^infucianism, or ; most ethic al or spiritual or most suci'ess- 
Parsceism, or Manicheeisin, or Mohain- • ful. W hen the persecutions ceased, and 
medanism, or Pabiism. 'I'hey have | the ('hrislians came c)ut into the light of 
trusted their ecclesiastical liistorians- -- j day, their spiritual i)0\erty was - willi few 
not men like I^oofs and Hamaf k, but ex(;e])tions a notal)l{' feature. Until 323 
the “ popular ” writers and the apologetic | iluiy proceediai (|ui«-ily with their prose- 
writers of the C'hurches. 'j'hrongh this j lytic work, like tiie Mithraisls and the 
literature most of us have waded at onc^ ; iMunidu-ans, wliom th(7 closely re- 
time or other; we can appreciate the | sembled, when the conversion of Con- 
justice of the heaviest censure tliat can j stantine to Christianity suddenly gave 
be passed on it. It is one of the most ! them an immense advantage. 'I'he 
quc.stionable implements in the employ- I emperor's “ (’onversion ” ir, not claimed 
ment of the modern Churches, Com- : to have hei 11 imjiorlant either as an in- 
plaint is frequently heard that rationalist | tellectual or a sjiiritual phenomenon, but 
WTiters arc ever seeking to belittle and it was supremtOy important in the poli- 
besmirch a religion which, with all its tical sense. Courtly senators followed 

defects, has had, in Haeckel’s word.s, his example. It becuime, as Symmachus, 

"an ennobling influence on the histoiy one of the la.st of the great pagans, says, 
of civilisation” (p. 117), The reason is “a new form of ambition to desert the 

found in the gross mis-statement and altars ” of the gods. Successive Christian 

perversion of the moral and religious 

life in Europe during the last 1 500 years > Ceschkhudu UnUrgani^s de: Ileideftihums, 
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ertiperors sat on the Western throne, but I 
preserved a neutrality, so that ! 

ChriHtiarnty advanad sIr)vWv. d’he short ; 
rei^n ot Julian sho\vi*d how far C]hris- : 
tiujuiy wav Iroiri a triumj)h, and his sue- * 
<-essor^ tiiough (!hri.stian, still declined ; 
to inleil't n*. politically in the rivalry of ; 
religions. ; 

lly the,* year 380 tiu* overwhelming ’ 
tihijority of rlu: peoplr and nearly the : 
whole o! the nobility” (St. Augu^titie : 
says) were .'^lill I'agan ; aiul the leth'fs 
ol .St. Jerome show tljat tlie (’liristi.ms : 
were less spiritual than ever iJiii in 382 : 
th<- “tiiumph of Christianity” !)egan ; ' 
within twenty years it beeame the 
religion of the Kmj)ire. How? hrom 
the aeees^ion of (irali.m (aged sisteen) 
and Valeniinian If. (aged four u here was 
a sutHissiojt of ymtlilul. weak, and 
religioii.s •n;pL‘‘*ors in lh<‘ West. The 
court was at .Milan ; its spiritual tlinM i(»r , 
was St. Aml)i()S(‘, one; ol th<‘ finest, ; 
strongest, and most ambitious (Ibr the • 
Cluinh) ol the fallu rs, lie uscil hi.', 
inlliietu'i*, tho'alciXMl llu! bo) emperor 
w'ith c\commiini(’alion, and soon dccrc(‘ 
alter dt'ciec* went out in lavom ot 
(‘hristianily. d lu' j'agan levemu's were 
eonhseated : then the pagan temples 
W(*iv (U’Slroyetl or se.iled up: finally any 
who dared tormltivate any oiIut than tiu* 
Christian religion wen’ fined, im[)risone«l, | 
and threatened w ith death. At the satire 
time the Christian ( 'hiirehv'> adopted, or j 
had already adopted, all tin. attractions 
of the lempK’s. 'I'hey had gorgeotis j 
vestments and ceremonies ami pro- j 
cessions, aspersion with water, iiu'ense, j 
banquets and dancing in the Cluirc'h on j 
feast-days (generally ending in drunken ! 
revelry), and all that the Roman eared [ 
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for in “ religion/' The pagan merely 
walked over to the Christian temple, 
when he found his owm barred by soldiers 
or ra/ed to the ground, and took 
w'ith him his music and flowers and in- 
cense and wine and statues. 'J'here was 
no great nujral reform, no great spiritual 
conversion, except in a few distinguished 
cases like that of St. Augustine.' 

'rhis gross misrepresentation of his- 
torical truth by ecc lesiastical writers is 
the sole* reason for the Kalionalist’s 
playing “ the devil's advocaU‘.*’ Almost 
the whole pc.*riod of (.‘hristian history has. 
been treated with similar unlruthfulness. 
'I'he good has beem greatly exaggerated : 
the evil suppressed or deniecl. 'I’he 
beliff in the unicjiiene.ss of the growth 
of ( 'hristianily and of its moral and 
ei\ilising inlUietu'e rests on a mass of 
untruth and of calumny of other religic^ns 
and seels. ( 'hristianily and its sacred 
books takt‘ their plac'e in the great w'orld- 
proc i‘ss. WT see them growing naturally 
out of tile older leligions and literature.s, 
and linking us with thoughts of other 
ages. Wlien theological literature Ivis 
cvaseil to offend us and to mislead the 
peojile with its ‘Mac'k of honesty,” we 
will study them wiili inijiariial interest, 
and seek to establish their inlluenc'e for 
good as well as their share in the de- 
gradation of Rurope from the first 
eenluiy to the iwi’lfih. Until then the} 
w’cjrk of the K.itionalist historian is 
bound to seem destructive and one- 
siclecl, 

* Pulkr ilflaiK may l)t? found in the aiilhor\ 
Sf, ijfti/ lit'i ; or in Uoissicr’s 

//// iiit rai;ani\mt\ Heugnol\ tie /a 

/\'\fru(fion <tti or Schnitze's C7rj- 

t /n'Ji/c Ji’s Jes HdUenlhnms. 
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THE ETHIC AND RF 

Mr. H. (i. Wklt.s tho arcreilitod ‘ 
prophcl of these l itter days, predicts in ■ 
his well known Antuifatiofis that hy tlu? ; 
end of the present I'entiiry dirisilaniiy : 
will have been whuily aharulontd 
hy people of lultiire. 'rhere will Iv, I 
he thinks, “a steady decay in lh(‘ ! 
various Trotestant congregations/’ | 
whilst Catholicism will iru rcase for a j 
time, but only amongst “ thi* fufu tion j 
less wealthy, the half-educated, in ! 
dej)endent women of thi* middle ( lass, | 
and tlie people ot the Abyss.*’ Another , 
recent writer, Sir Henry 'i'hompson, i 
says in his essay on The Unknown j 
God\ “'riie ri'ligion of Nature must i 
eventually become tiu,* faith of the | 
future ; its reception is a (jiu’stion for 
(‘ach man’s personal convictions. It is 
one in which a priestly hicrarcliy has no 
|)la(:e, nor are there any spei'ilitsl 
formularies of worshi|). f or ‘ Religion 
[in the words of Jluxley] ought to mean 
simply reverenci* and love for the 
Ethical ideal, and the desire to realise 
that ideal in life.’” Ketonily, loo, Mr. 

J. IJrierley wrote one of his widely-read 
articles in the Christian W’ortd on the 
theme that there is impending “a more 
radical and more elective attack on 
(diristianity ” than any that have pre- 
ceded. Afr. Rhondda Williams sa) s that 
“already it is the fact that the cultured 
laity on the one hand, and the great 
bulk of the democrat:)’ on tluj other, are | 
outside the Churches.” It is true that i 
Mr. Ballard wrote in the Brithh Weekly^ \ 
in July of this year, that Christianity “ is 
at all events larger in quantity and 
better in quality than ever before, and has 
a brighter promise than in any previous 
period of its history.” But within two 
moriths we find him expressing himself | 
as follows : “ d'he outlook is a serious j 
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oiH* ; but 1 am not a pessimi'it, alllumgh 
too many I'f inv colleagues rcgarii me as 
siK'h. I am only M iisitive to the danger 
of llu' day. What ilu v call pi'.ssimism 
I call open eyed honesty. We an* cni<T- 
ing on a \tiy grave* and probably pro* 
longed stniggli*, as Dr. Idinl has n‘cenlly 
stati*d. 'I'he modem atmospiiere is in 
general lending away from rather than 
towards all that is thstinctive ol Chiis- 
tianity.”* 

.Many thins^s happi’ucd rluring the 
coursi* of the year Kp.T to elif it or to 
('onfirm these valii inations. Haeckel’s 
Riddle 0 / the UntverH' w'as cin'iilaling to 
the extent of soiiu* t‘ighty thous.ind 
copies in this (oim’ry alone. Kc( Icsi 
aslics affected to bi lieve that it was only 
ignorant and tl'ioughiless woikci.s and 
(leiks who Wi le d(*luded by its show of 
learning, but they must iravi* known 
, that it was being e^igcrly read by lc*ns ol 
thousands of lliouglitiul ailisans and 
middle ( lass n.a(lcrs.- Letters lu^gan to 
lri(kl(* into tin* religious Rn-ss, telling of 
• increasing se( essioiis and expressing (*x- 
tr(*me alarm. Wiilrin twelv<; months the 
. Rationalist IVess .Association, lahouririg 
' under the usual disadvantages of an 
I hereti('al [uihlislur, put into eiiMilation 
nearly hall a million ol its jruhlicalions ; 

^ Jsci* iriii i virw t>y Mr. Kayinon*! UKillrwayl 
in (irtat / konxkf\. 

Sonuich |jiiy is rspn s'.nl in tl'is ronneriioii 
fur the poor aili'^aii th.U I must inakr this 
ohscrv.ilioii. 1 have hint intini.'rte kiiowlcilgc of 
the clergy Koman ( atholic clergy, wJro, a.s a 
rule, have hari more ricfmitc philosophical instruc- 
tion than ihoir Pmlcstant colleagues - ami have 
lately, in the course of lecturing and wandi ring, 
made a fair acqnainiance with the working and 
lower middle-class rcadtrs, who so largely pur- 
chase si.xpeniiy editions. I do not. hesitate to 
.say that tlierc arc ieii.s of thou.sands of the latter 
in Kngland wlio can read Haeckel more intelli- 
gently than the majority of the Catholic clergy. 
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and almost every journal in England was 
disturbing the |)eace of the faithful with 
a reminder that there was a riddle of the 
universe. A Soeialisl journal, the | 
Clarion, mad(t a drastic and sustained | 
atla<'k on (!hristianity, in sf)ile of thn^iits 
and jeers, and iinrnedialely found itself 
in touch with the predomitiant sentiment 
of its readtas. Other working class 
organs Found it e(|iially safe to open fire 
on the Churches. 'I’wa) inde|)endent 
and rigorous incpiiries were conducted 
into the religious condition of iiOndon, 
where the (Churches display incalculalile 
wealth. Uoih inquiries - that conducted 
by Mr. C, Ihxith and that conduct(‘d by 
Mr. Miidie Smith for llie Daily Nnvs — 
prov(‘d that the (Christian ( 'hurclu .s in 
London do not attacli to lhcmselva*s 
more than a riuarter of llu* population, 
and that the greai majority of tlu ir 
adherents are women. A ci nsus taken 
in Liverpool was efpially depressing ; 
and observations made in several small 
jjrovincial towns showed that the con- 
dilion was very general in the country. 
At the 'J'liule Union Congress at 
Leicester the representatives of several 
million workers declared for the ex> 
elusion of religious instruction from the 
schools. A superficial inciuiry at New 
York discovered the same condition in 
America, and the lat<!st Australian 
census also showed a decay of the 
Churches, especially the Catholic Church 
and the Salvation Army. M. (luyau dis- 
covered that in I’aris not one in sixteen 
of the population attended church, and 
I'rotestant ministers have rei)orted that 
scarcely 5,000,000 of the population of 
France remain under the obedience of 
the Roman ('hurch. The Belgian elec- 
tions show that half the population of 
that “Catholic” country has definitely 
ranged itself against the ('hurch. 'Fhe 
success of the Social-Democrats in 
Germany, and the reports from Spain 
and Italy, point to tlic same general 
defection of the people from Church 
influence.^ 

^ One of the p('>int$ in which Dr. lioofs joins 
issue with Haeckel is in relation to religious 


With the various sources of consola* 
tion which the clergy [>oint out to each 
other we are not concerned. The chief 
of these seems to be hope ; and a com- 
plete ignorance of tlie grounds on which 
it rests prevents me from discussing it. 
We know that the C'hurches have enor- 
mous wealth ; one secondary denomination 
having recently collected a sum of amil- 
; lion guineas, and another having erected 
j a cathedral at a cost of a quarter of a 
: million. Wti know that no odium 
1 attaches to the defence of Christianity, if 
; a .scientist or historian be disposed to 
i defend it. We know that no intrigue 
j or menace is directed against the pub- 
lication or circulation of Christian litera- 
ture. We know that the wealthier 
journals of this country and the general 
('ulturcd seiuirncnt is averse to attacking 
I evtiiiwhc n it does not believe. We know 
i that the clergy have made enormous 
j ronccssi()ns to the secular spirit of the 
I age, until in places their definite reli- 
I gious ministration can only be timidly 
! and apologetically slipped in between a 
’ cornet solo and a phonographic entertain- 
• mont. Yet “ the outlook is serious,” 
! and the cultured laity and the great 
j bulk of the democracy are outside the 
I (, 1 uirchcs.” Mr. Ballard has made 
j merry over the fact that Haeckel opens 
; his work in a despondent strain, and 
i yet his translator prefaces this with “a 
p;can of trium[)h.” He forgets that 
thertj is an interval of several years 
(not two months, as in his own case) 
between the two passages. The 
I twentieth century opened with — most 
I Rationali.sts considered— a brighter pros- 
pect for tlie Churches. Already this 

.statistics. Ilacckcl hatl given (from another 
writer) the number of Christians as 410,000,000. 
Dr. Loofs (juotes two recent authorities who give 
the figures as 535,000,000 ami 556,000,000, 
respectively. This is a fair illustration of the 
“ victories ” of our aixjlogists. Everyone knows 
that these figures are obtained by lumping 
tj-igether the populations of what are callea 
Christian countries.^* So France and England 
are each credited with about 40,000,000 Chn.s- 
tians instead of 10,000,000. Ikdgium and Italy 
and other countries are similarly treated. The 
figures are totally worthless. 
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has wholly faded, and it seems impos- 
sible for the Churches ever to regain a 
foot of the lost territory.^ 

This is not a “ paean of triumph/* but 
a statement of fact. In the days when 
a profession of unbelief involved hoeial 
ostracism and malignant calumny, when 
men were thrown into prisini with the 
dregs of society (or selling ciilical litera- 
ture or uttering critical sentiments, when 
nearly every advanc'u of scienc'o was 
opposed by iemorant clergymen, whan 
women wire lr»do to see their husbands 
and sons in Hell for refusing to fre- 
([uent tlie church, and the mind of 
ICngland was enslav(‘d to dogmas that 
all abhor to-day, the attack on ('hris- 
lianity was necessarily predominantly 
iu*gative and destructive. Crowth was 
impossible until the non bonds were 
broken. To day Rationalism, still rightly 
militant and critical, has a conspicuous 
constructive side. It has a sociological 
outlook and an itlc ilist gospel. Aflc.T 
all, the life of ICurope lias rc?sted on 
doctrinal foundations so long, and has 
grown so accustomed to the- stimulus of 
religious thought, lliut some idea must 
be substituted lor the sources of inspira- 
tion tlial are ra[)idly exhausting, llaec kel 
turns, therefore, at the* close of his 
cosmic speculations and his historical 
glance at the (.'hristian Church to con- 
sider this (jueslion of the successor of 
(’hri.'jtianity. Years ago he offered 
Monism as “a connecting link between 
science and religion ” ; as a system that 
could unite harmoniously the fuu'.st 
ethical truths of the (Christian n-ligion 

^ Mr. Camptx.*ll inake.*^ a rhetorical point by 
challenging a comparison beivvi-en the census of 
cluirch-goersand a ceii'^usiif “al. tin* junfesHilly 
atheistic assemblies in Lomlon, all the llyclc' 
Park atheistic platforms, and the j^coplo who 
are listening to atheistic propaganda.” Such a 
quibble IS unworthy (»f a serious speaker, lix* 
limitation to *• professedly atheistic ” gatherings 
makes the comjxirison ludicrous and unmeaning. 
I^et me in turn issue a challenge. Let the 
figures of the circulation of the six[x:nny Chris- 
ti.an publications l:)e honestly c^mjiared with an 
equal number, in an equal lime, of the Rational- 
ist sixpenny works. Rationalism, Mr. Campbell 
knows quite well, is almost entirely unorganised. 


j with the unshakable truths of modern 
I science. Even the believer in Christianity 
! must at limes contemplate with misgiving 
J the practice of grounding the moral life 
! on belii‘fs which are to-day disjniled and 
: attacked in evi*ry workshoj) in the land. 

, Tlie child who has Uien trained to 
honesty and sobriety on the ground 
j of supernraiiral reward or punishment, 
j or on the mere grramd of giving oflfcmx’J 
to an injuml deity, must he of a singu- 
larly robust charatltT to withstand 
entin lylhi* sneers at Hell and Heaven 
! and lire opi‘n dislvdief in Ciod that 
i wall prestauly assail his ears. If it Ire 
! desirable to liave a humane, tempt'.rale, 
and honourable community, it behoves 
! evtry lliougluful man to east about for 
some Ollier ground for the commenda- 
! lion of tluse moral (jualilies than an 
; enfeebled and disputed dogma. In- 
I encasing stress is, iherefoi'c, laid on the 
; cthi<'al and religious aspect of Monism. 

’ One r(‘sult of th’ii is that, allliough the 
; Cluii’ches oi our day profess a tolerance 
; which would have outraged th(‘ feelings 
ol their earlier leaih rs, their apologists 
, Iiav(' by no im ans ce.ised to gird at the 
alleged disastrous e(»nsequences of ma- 
. terialism aiul agnostic ism. Mr. Ilallard, 
who is supposc'd to have studied “un- 
belief* and “unbelievers,’* introduces 
I his study (J/m/r/cv of Unbelief) with this 
I amiable cjucjtation : 

1 

I ** JInJfl tlioij the : define it well : 

l^or fr.ir <li\ine jihilosophy 
j Shcmld pii"!) beyond her mark find Ik: 

Pi(M:iiiess t«) .lie Lords r»f Hell.” 

' Ml*. Rhondda Williams says “ideal has 
' no place in HacckiTs philosophy”; and 
that on liis principles “over the crimes 
of a (!icsar borgia you must write a great 
H an’t help it.’ . . . 'Lhe sweater who 
! grinds the face.s of the poor can’t help 
it.” Dr. Horton says that “men who 
j have no belief in (iod and immortality,, 
; sink to the level of the brutes,” and 
! “ come dcavn to the level of the stocks 
j and the stones”; that their //soul is 
i shrunk, the mind is warped, and the 
1 very body mast carry its marks of degra- 
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dation.” Mr, R. J. ram[)lxH says that [ 
if the soul is ii«a immortal, then the t 
right philosophy i^ to “eat and drink | 
and he merry ’ ; that the real ohst.tdes 
to (’hri.sti.inity are the thir^.t lor moru^y, ! 
sensual f»leasiire and eiih-riainment ; and • 
that atheism is “lheg<jspi‘l of destrue- ! 
tion, diseav, and deatli.’’ ‘ 'hhis senti- ; 
nient is re|)eat<‘d weekly from s(’f)res of | 
puljiits all over the country ; it is a ! 
commonplace f)f ecelt siaslital literaturt* 
and of a certain type of liction. : 

Su(‘h Uu’tics are malignant and dis- ; 
lu)nourahle. 1 nain inljcr reading an ; 
artii’li* in the Dtu/y iVrv/o some months 
ago hy Mr. (^)uiller ('oik h a religious ; 
author writing in a journal with a prt.- | 
|)onderantly religious following. He ^ 
louehe<l on 4h(‘ i urrent calumny of the 
man without helicT in (lod and imimjr- ■ 
tality, aiul he urged that his readers ! 
knew' as well as he that wiien they | 
Wanted a man of honour and humanity = 
to conlide in they most prohahly looked 
to an agnostic'. Witlioul (‘laiming so • 
imieh as this, without enumerating the | 
Stephens and Morlevs and Hairisons . 
that for years have adorned our letters j 
and our public life, om^ asks oiu-self i 
whether lliesc' eulli\aled clergymen c an | 
have had an expetieiu'e of their fellows ' 
so differinl Irom that of this candid * 
novelist and essa)ist that we c an at least i 
crcxlit them with sinc’eiity. it is im[)os * 
sihle. 'I'lie sialcTiient is an argument, a • 
stratagem, a flimsy piece of theorising. . 
It overrides for the moment every gentle- j 
manly impulse, and c'loses its eyes to the j 
pain and llu’ heart hum that many a j 
gentle Christian mother will sulh'r as ! 
she broods over it and thinks of her : 
w'anclering son. It is a mighty palliative ! 

I will not say juslilieation of the > 

violeht language which often returns to ; 
these gentlemen. Did you evcT meet a ; 
C’hristian who felt a moment’s anxiety ; 
^ about his oicn charac ter in the event of j 
his ceasing to believe in ('Kristian teach 

' Sennon in tlio ChnsfiaN Cc:nmcn 7 veauh^ 
July 30, 1^)3. I'his was Mr. Campbell’s fiisr 
sermon in the City Temple, and mujit Ijc regarded 
as an exceptionally deliberate uttcnince. 


ing ? I never did. They could not face 
their fellows with an avowal that they 
w'ere humane (wlicn not defending the 
faith) and honourable only or chiefly 
because* of rewanl hereafter, or because 
(jod willed it. 'rhey arc proud of their 
owm manliness. 'I’heir anxiety is ever 
for the welfare of others, for “the 
[n‘ople.'* 

\Vhat, then, is the ethic of Monism 
whic h thi*se rhetoricians so completely 
ignore ? One does not neixl a profound 
or prolcxiged research to find it. It 
rises out of the very ground on which 
they l)ast! their ignoble appeal. They 
would hiivci us retain the oiitw'orn creed 
of (dirislianity hecau.se it has been an 
inspiration to character-forming, and 
because cdiaracter and a cpiic-k sen.se of 
honour are amongst the most valuable 
cpialities ol life. I'hey do not see that 
if honour, and sobriety, and high aims 
iiVKi of value in and for themselves, 
humanity will not lightly part with them, 
w’lu'lher or no it rejec't the miraculous 
.setting of them which the preacher com- 
mends. Jf“to t‘at and drink and be 
merry,’' to extinguish all ambition of 
s[)irit, to forego the visions of an I'hiierson 
or a Ma//.ini, to pour one’s whole energy 
into money-making and sensual pleasure 

it all tlu'se are soc ial dangers and 
personal misfortunes, humanity will i>ee 
to it that they are restrained. 'The i.ssiie 
is plain. If moral {[ualities may dis- 
a[)pc-ar without the faculties of man being 
slimtc'd and the grac'C and glory of life 
being endangc-red, they will disappear. 
No |)uwer on earth will prevent it, now 
that man has begun to n*fleci. lUit if 
jusiice, and honour, and truthfulness, 
and self-c'ontrol, and kindness are 
(jualities that enrich and gladden the 
piTsonal aiid the social life, they will be 
cuMvated on that acc'ount. And as a 
fact, if we take a broad and true survey, 
the world was never riclier in those 
qualities, yet the infliicnc'e of dogma was 
never less. What does the humanitarian 
movement mean ? What the movement 
for the extinction of the flames of war, 
the increase in philanthropic effort, the 
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growing social service of the rich, and a j 
score of other movements ? What has ; 
bhatiered the barbaric doctrine of helK ^ 
and extinguished for ever the fires of . 
persecution? A development of lueir's ' 
moral and humane feeling, whieli has 
proc:eeded simultaneously with a decay ' 
of belief. 

Hut, we are told, you are still so near 
to the age of imiv^i al belief that the 
Christian ethic is in your bK)od in spite 
of you. \’ou aie seveied Iw igs that art ' 
still gri'on with llu‘ sa[) of the tiee. I 
leply, firstly, that it is the modern ’ 
rationalist and Immanitatian movimenl . 
that hvis reformed Chfisiianity ( ‘oinpan* j 
the tlegrailed condition of Spain, wheic | 
the ('hurch has been able to slille eiili- ' 
cism, with lOngland and (lermany, wheri- 
a tenlury of criliei'^m ha^ l)een tiireeted , 
u[)on C\\x\'^X\\m\\)\frofn the ( uf.side. And . 
1 icply, secondly, that we an perfec tly 
conscious that the sap of (luislianfty is ! 
in our moral fibres. ** W'e firmly adheie 
to the l)est part of ('hristian moiality,’’ . 
sa\s Haeckel (p. 120): and “ the idea of 
the good in our monistic religion < o- 
ineides for the most pait with the • 
( diristian idea of virtue.” W'liy shoiild 
we he so foolish as to setasidt* the im/ial . 
exjH rieiK’c of tli(‘ last 2000 yt.ars? It is 
the heritagt; of the rare. We have ])een , 
lifted above that petty sedaii.ut attitude : 
that distinguishes the clniia h-meiuher. : 
We survey the whole moral and religious j 
life of humanity as one broad stream. | 
('hristianity i.s a stage, a phase, in the j 
continuous history of the world. Jt j 
borrowed its lahic from Judiea, from | 
Circece, and from Kgypt. It was made | 
in Alexandria, the centre at that time of 
the civilised world, and the converging 
point of three great spiritual streams. 
There is not a single ethical element in 
primitive Christianity that cannot be 
traced to its predecessors. Moreover, 
the notion tliat the Hebrews had a 
“genius for morality has no longer 
even the semblance of plausibility. 
Read the 125th chapter of confes.sions 
or protestations in the Egyptian Bible, 
and you will find, a great Egyptologist 


(Budge) says, a system of morality 
“second to none among those winch 
ha\e been dcvcloprd by the givate.st 
nations of llu- world.” And this (‘haplcr 
w.is iuwpiled^ from wry much earlier 
ttMchiug, fifteen (Mituric.s befoiv ('lui.sl 
appeared, and at a lim<‘ when the 
Hebrew^ \\\.u‘ imeivilised. 1*hc 

A’eeX' !»/ /fW /Kitd, as Dr. Washington 
.Sullixan sa;>. is so IcUy that “ il every 
vcsligv of Cliiisiianily weie ohlileraled 
from lhi‘ eaiih, ii W(uild pr(»vidi* an ad- 
mirabli* <. ihi( ;il outfit fi)r the leoiganisa 
lion of molality in lauojx .'’ bmllier, we 
have wiliu’n the last iwo yi ars diseovered 
the very sniiree ol that lolly moiality with 
which llu* llrhrew p?o|;Iu ls lilti'd thvir 
n.uion hom ils h.ubaiie li \rl. At a dali 
wlu n llie Ib hrews wen* •'iu rifi( ing 
luiman vi( lims lo ilu ii idt)ls,i\vo thousand 
years before tlie decalogiii? in the* Old 
'I\slanunt was written, llu* Bah) lonians 
(lioni whoni llie I i( hieus oht.iineii (heir 
wisdom ami < i\ ili-^atlon) were* living at a 
\e!v high le\0 of moral idealism. 'The 
(’o(l«* ol l.aws of Khamimirabi laws 
promulgated hi i\vc< n 2285 and 2242 li.c. 
- is hceii lo he lh‘‘ loimdalion of tile 
“Mo'.de li'gislalion.” W'e now know, 
Dr. ^\ashlnglon Sullixan says, lira I die 
Ib hrexvs were posilix* ly ///c /rr\/ ol all 
ihi* j)eo])les of ri mi'le aniiquity to ilis 
eovei llu>se Ingli Iriitlis ol ihe moral lilt* 
\vhi( h (a)nslinil( the urn hanging fuiimla 
lion ol soeii ly.” ^ 

But, xvhile, in taking over fron> 
dirisiianity the moial heritagii ol 
hmnanily, we* o .e it gratitude for new 
development in scum* directions, we 
must with Haeckel acknowledge that it 
has overlaid riioral truth with fal.se idi*als 
that must he set aside. 1 am not 
speaking merely of those ine*diieval 
horrors wl)i<'h all C hristians avoid and 
evade to-day. I am thinking of some of 
the most distiiutive features oi the 
composite Christ ideal. When Mr. 

* Aftcieut Morality. 'I'lic rcadi r will find in 
this admiruh!.^ u fuller arcoum of thi-S 

and the preceding |xoinl. It can l>e omined at 
a moderate price from “ The Bthical Kcligiun 
Society,” Slcinway Hull. 
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CamplKll says that Christ “ has 
manwfartured inure nobleness than all 
the moral rodes in all the world put to- 
gether,” we sre at a glance how little he 
knows of “all the moral cmies’* and 
what they have df>nc. We who watch ! 
the advance of conip.iralive religion and : 
ethics, and of the crilii'ism of the New j 
'IVslamenl, know what will e\cnlually 
bei'omc of this kind of ('hristianily 
which stakt*s iK iwistenc.e on the ' 
hisioric;d truth of the* (lospcls. Christ ! 
is disstdving year by year. Hut even i 
when a|K>logists have reiiaived the stress ; 
from tiui (largely, at least) legendary ! 
person of (!hrisl to dial moral UMching ; 
which appears in the first eentiiry as i 
“primilive ( 'hrislianity,’' we siill join . 
issue with them. Ilaei kel has indicated : 
Several features ol iht Christian ethic | 
which w»‘ <‘annot receive. Some of j 
these features are already abandoned 
by our Christian neighliours. '1‘here is ! 
th(^ ascetic priiu'iple, one of the most | 
prominent <‘K*nuMUs of the (duisl-tcac'h- 
ing, whi('h even the ( atholic ( hun h is j 
(luietly dropping. riKM'e is the Cospel i 
of opi)osiiig vioKau'c hy submission anil I 
Hooliganism by emptying your ])uckets, } 
which one honest Anglii'an bishop has ! 
pronoiun'cd “ imprai tieable.’’ 'I'here is i 
the contempt of art and nature, which | 
follows from the ascetic prin<'i[)le. ddierc j 
is the commendation of virginity, which j 
no one reganis to day, with its im|)liia' | 
tion of the inferiority of marriage, so ex- ; 
f)ressly preached by the ('hurcli fathers. ! 
'I'here is the suppression of woman, in- j 
spired by the Old 'restament teaching, ! 
which, as Mr. I.ecky has shown, put j 
back her emancipation (wdiich the i 
Romans were initiating) for more than a 1 
thousand years. All these were errors 
of the enthusiastic but ignorant com- 
pilers of the ('hrist ideal, and the inodtTn 
world agrees to abandon them. 

We claim, farther, that this moral 
teaching must be set once for all on a 
purely humanist ground. “With eyes 
fixed on the future,” says the great 
Mazzini, 'Sve must break the last links of 
the chain which holds us in bondage to 


the past, and with deliberate stagesmove 
on. We have freed ourelves from the 
abuses of the old world ; we must now 
free ourselves from its glories. . . To-tlay 
wc have to found the polity of the nine- 
teenth century— to climb through philo- 
so{)hy to faith : to define and organise 
assixiation, proclaim humanity, initiate 
the New Age.” The doctrine of Hell 
and Heaven is no longer a fitting founda- 
tion Ibr moral conduct, as most edu- 
(\ated ( Christians recognise to-day. Rut 
the personality (if Cod or the personality 
of < Christ is just as little fitted. Have 
you ever seen how the little-minded 
villagers, along those parts of our coast 
where the sea is steadily invading the 
land, build time afltT time close to the 
edge t)f the clifl ? “ My grandfather lived 
there,” some old man will tell you, point- 
ing his lean iingiM* out into the .sea. And 
he knows that in twenty years more the 
cottage he has himself built will be un- 
dermined and swept away. 'That is 
the proi'cdure of those theologians who 
base their ethic on the successively dis- 
solving dogmas of (diristianity. Their 
grandlatluM's staked the moral condition 
of the community on a belief in Hell ; 
their fathers grouitded it on faith in the 
supernatural character of the Rible. 
'riiey are basing it to-day on belief in 
Cod and the historical reality of (.Christ. 
And year by year the waves of criticism 
and the tunnels of research are under- 
mining their position. Let us retreat 
once for all from the land of dogma. 
Morality is too important a matter to be 
left at the mercy of scientific or hi.storical 
controversies. Cling to your beliefs if 
you must — if you can ; but in view of the 
controversy that surrounds them, and 
will .soon thicken about them a hundred- 
fold, do not seek to bind up the moral 
tone of the community with so frail a 
speculation. 

People who imagine that this pro- 
posal to transfer the moral interest 
from the care of the Churches has a 
violent and unnatural character are 
little acquainted with the history of the 
subject The leading writers on cotxh 
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parative religion assure us lhat, in the • 
words of Professor 'Piele, “ in the he- 
j^inning religion had little or no con- 
juvtion with morality.** In uthrr words, 
morality had a (]uite diffcTent and inde* 
pendent origin fiom iheoh^gy. It was 
only at a fairly advaiu'ed stage in the 
de\elopinent of priesthootl that the 
n{>iiv)n was advaneed of the gods being 
lire authors and the pric ts the giiartlians 
(»t the moral law. We have se< n h«»\v 
IWhylon had llu' decalogue and an 
eiaborale moKil e(nle centuries beloie tire 
supj'osed giving ol the tables to Moh*s 
on Mount Sinai. 'I'he i xisleiu e of a lu!!> 
developed moral sentiment can thus be 
diM(;Vei(al ages before the fu-'l elaim of 
a revelation. If, further, we study llu* 
mor.il feeling of the lowliest triln s, and 
aM'end giadually through the senii- 
h.ubarie peojdes known to hislor), su« h 
as the aiK'ient Mevieans or our (cvn 
foief.ithers, we ran trat'e (K ally enough 
ihe giowlli of tlK‘ moral ideal. When 
m».‘n began to live in <'ommunity tlu v 
dist'oveietl that (‘('itaiii nsiiaints must 
he [jlaeed on individual impulses. 'TIkw 
saw' lire enormous advantages to ea< !r o| 
a (’oiumunal life, of co opeiatioir .md ih«‘ 
ilivisicjii of labour, of mutual lu.lj) and 
servi(‘e, of .subsliliUing trial or aibiliation 
(or bloody combats, and of being able to 
trust each other. In oth<T wau'ds, they 
discovered that, if they were to advanc e 
in the construction of social life, which 
promised so many advantages, cxrtain 
new habits or rules or c|ualities were 
ncce.ssary. Justice, kindness, respect 
for age, care of youth, truthfulness, 
.scabriety, and selbconlrul were necessary. 
In proportion as thc^y ac:cjiiired these; 
cjualities their social life was huillhy and 
effective. 'J'he individual gained I'ar 
more than he had relincjuished in the 
occasional re.straint of his impulses. 
And in proportion as they fell away from 
this ideal their scjcial life was enfeebled 
and disturl)ed. Thus there grew up a 
sense of the importance of the moral 
ideal — such a sense as we find, for 
instance, among.st the ancient Germans 
long before their contact with Chris- 


tianity. In this way the decalogue came 
to be wriiun. Man was its author. 
The e\ikTii‘nce of 200,000 )cars was 
his iiispiKuion. .And today, when we 
.see henv vilaily lucxssary moral tibie 
is for progress in the ixaciing rac'e of. 
our national and inteinalional life, it is 
haiiHv likely ihiil we shall u*turn io the 
liwlessoess t)f pK hisimie hit*. 'Iheie earner 
a st.igr ill till' t voluti n ol tlu' nuMid ide.d 
win n nun <i>nsid«iid ii so wond«*iful 
a thought lii.it ihev h.iilcd it as a gift of 
the' gods, jiist as iln* llehnws did when 
thr\ ioinj)os(*d. or hoirowid, tlic Icgeinl 
of the giving oi tin- l.ov on Sinai. In 
this way morality hi came iiilunatcly 
as^oc'ialcd with the ology. It is jnohahle 
th.it, wlnNi this .issoci.uion has hindeii il 
moral dcvilopun nt in some w.ivs c‘om 
pair the* sKign.iiii y of the “ages of 
laiili’’ with the gnat ethical advance of 
liiis ‘*.igc‘ ol imbilul ’ it has in c>ilu*r 
W.lVs gliMlIv pioiiinii d it. 

Ilowevei ih.il inav bi‘, the lime has 
come (or hum.u itv toi kiim its own iiom 
the gods. 'Theie »s ,in ol)\ious (l.mgi. I' 
that, as tin* ihioiogiial sliuciurc with 
which inoialily has so liaig been asso 
c'ialid bn aki u|), nioralit) may sufh r lor 
a lime. Siepticism about the* one natur 
ally le,i<ls to s< ejgi«'i‘‘m about the other. 
'To s.iy that vve should on that account 
refrain fiom hastening the dissedution of 
theology is the vciy leveisi' of wisdom or 
statesmanship. W'e must insist on the 
formalic^n <;f a juirc ly humanitarian ethic:. 
We must jeaicnisly remove* this deeply 
imj)orl:int interest liom the arena of 
: c:()ntroversy. Our c'hilclren must not be; 

taught, as ihc-yare still taught, to re.stiain 
. tluar impulses tc) l>iMg, stealing, and 
‘ unlu*allhy ]>raf lices, im lelyon the ground 
; of certain religious be liefs. In a few years 
! they will hc:ar thcj.se belicis ridit ulc;d and 
; torn to shred.s c;n e very .side, and it may 
; be tliat the whole structure; of their 
' medial habits will be; sliaken to the grounc]. 

1 'his is a grave social and humanitarian 
I problem. Out educational autl)oritit:.s 
j insist tliat moial tiainini; shall be given 
j by the teacher only in connection with 
’ the legends of the Old Te.stamenr, which 

K 
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are not taken to be hihtorical by derical | 
scholars th(.*mselves to-day, or with the j 
stories ol* the "1 estameiit that are ; 

rapidly n.^dueed to myths. 'I'he 1 
ridl/l is too uns{)[)hisli(:atod to see what ; 
is < ailed it “symbolic truth’* in these, 1 
and u is well known that the teac hers in ; 
(air schooK, oft«. n with great rejaignanee • 
ti) tht*ir own feelings, have to tr(‘at these 
stories as histoiical. or leave them to l)e i 
ecmskleved historical. It is a pitiful i 
situation, and ought not to he lohaated i 
even by ihoM* who still adhcTc to : 
ivligious beli(‘fs. 

An organisatiof^ ha^ he<.‘n (Teiitcd to ' 
tueet this situation ; to agitate for tlu* ; 
introduction of purely humanitarian I 
moral instruetion lor tlu: c hildren in cair | 
elementary schools, and to formulate : 
s< hc-mes of such teaching and provide ■ 
model lessons and e\p»‘rt teiiclu rs to * 
show its pMcticahiiity. Already .several . 
K>eal e.ducational aiUhoriiit .*>haveiidopted ‘ 
tiu- ideas of this organisation. Ihit over 
iho ('ountiy at large the moral instruction ; 
of our (liildnat is .^till totally bound up 
with that tcMching of the llihle which is ' 
to day so seriously ( ontroverled. ICvery 
man, and c-sjuadally every woman, who : 
is alive to the folly and the danger o( ; 
our present system should c onsider the 
aim and wc>rk ol this organisation.* ; 

A more ditlieult cjuc'siion arises when | 
we turn to ('onsidiT moral cuUiiro . 
amongst the adult portion of the ; 
(‘ommunity. Dr. ilat'ckel is of o()inion, 
as are very many rationalist writers, that ‘ 
we need look forwai’d to no substitute ’ 
for the duirehes in this respect, except ' 
for a certain minority of ihe community. 
“'The modern man,’' he says, “who has i 
‘ scieiu'o and art,’ and therefore ‘ re- ; 
ligion,’ needs no special church, no ; 
narrow, ciicIosihI portion of space. I'or ^ 
through the length and breadth of free i 
nature, wherever he turns his gaze, to i 

' I am JvAariiig to tire Xltnal Insiructum 
heague. Its t'cnlral office is at 19 Buckingham • 
.Street, Straiul, l.ondon, W.C. ; any in(|uinc$ ' 
addressed there will Lk* promptly answered by j 
th“ secretary. Branches of tne I.ieague have j 
been formed in various |xirls of the cminlry. 1 


the whole universe or to any single 
part of it, he finds indeed the grin: 
struggle for life, but by its side are ever 
‘ the good, the true, and the beautiful ’ . 
his church is commensurate with tin 
whole of glorious nature. Still, there 
will always be men of special tein 
perament who will desire to havt; 
d(‘Corated temples or churches as place*, 
of devotion, to which they may vviih- 
draw.’’ No doiibl, when we havi' 
introduced an adecpiatc scheme oi 
|)urely natural moral instruction into o\u 
primary and secondary schools instead 
of leaving this most important section 
of Ihii child’s education to the casual 
observations of a leluctant and untrained 
tiva'her in the course of a IJible lesson, 
there will not he the same need foi 
( hureh asst'inhlies in later life. But it 
\V‘»uld seem that the tendency to form 
new groii[)s and organisations for moral 
and humanilarian l ultiire is on the 
increase. Already there is in the field 
an ifnportant “ luiiii'a! movement,” with 
l)ranch(‘s in America, England, France, 
and (h'rmany, and with an inhMnalional 
organ { 7 /’(* International Journal of 
Ethics) and international ('ongresses. 
'The Ivnglish hraiuh includes some 
twenty societies in l.ondon and thi* 
firovinc'i's, most of whit'h are gathered 
into a Union of J^thical Societies,* and 
is s|)reading raiiidly. It has an organ 
of its own {Ethics, one jienny weekly), 
and takes an active part in all .social and 
humanitarian work. 'I'htTe is also the 
l\>silivist Movement ; and there are num- 
bers of Humanitarian, tolstoyan, and 
other societies with similar aims. Even 
('hun hes and chapels are slowly casting 
off their raiment of dogma and specula- 
tion, and restricting their aim to moral 
culture. In many parts of England 
this transformation has already com- 
pletely taken place. The tendency 
everywhere is in the direction of an 
abandonment of dogma, and a relin- 
quishment of cosmic speculation to the 
philosopher and the scientist. Some 

* Central office at 19 Buckingham Stieett 
Dmdon, W.C. 
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day our Churches will perceive at length | 
that the l^elief in God is itself a cosmic ; 
speculation, exix)scd to a hundred ; 
hazards of discovery and comr<.>versy. 

'1 hen, in the words of Emerson, there 
will be a new Church, founded on moral i 
sc ience ; at first cold and nakrd, a babe , 
in a manger again, the algebra and . 
mathematics of ethieal law, th.o . 
( hurch of men to eenne, without | 
shawms, or psaltery, or sackbnU but it ? 
will have heaven and earth for its l)eains . 
and rafters, scioiKO for syiubol and : 
illustration ; it will fast enough gather . 
beauty, music, picture, and |)oeiry.*' ; 

'fhal Haeckil is right in this, his final , 
jiulgmenl and expedatiem, none will | 
<jueslit)n who have long obst-ived lltc j 
development of religicnts thought aiul ■ 
church life. Strong and eloiiuent xoic'cs * 
plead already within the ('hurches for • 
tin: elimination of dogma, fur an e\- j 
( lusive concern for moral cLiltiite, Jflhe ; 
modern art of anticipation luivo any : 
valirlily, it is certain that theological « 
speculation and moral culture aic , 
severing their long association. We are j 
taking the step that some of tiie great 
religions of the woild took ages ago ; 
Iluddha, w'i.ser in this than the fouiuleis •’ 
of Christianity, pleaded solely f(;r naaal 
reform, and coldly disi'ountcnaiKxd ■ 
theological speculation. Enlightened j 
Hiiddliists hold to the spirit of liis , 
teaching, though Buddhism has, as a i 


whole, been unfaithful to his spirit. But 
another great oriental religion, Con- 
fucianism* the religion of the cultured 
Chinese and Japanese, had ttiken, coiv 
turies before Christ was born, the step 
w’e are taking to day. The followers of 
Kung-'l'se have for ages maintained 
nu»ral lulturo witlmut dogma. I'heir 
codt', the Fushiih\ is the model 
code of the woild. It is tlie turn of 
( 'hiistianily to make icligion the service 
ol man " instt ail ol ‘‘ llu* <u\it'e ofCod.*’ 
If ihenr hi* a (hul, lu* neetls not llie 
sactifii'cs, and hi* must (li>dain ihe llattcry 
and adoialion, nl a poveriy stricken 
Iniinanity. We must tuin at li nglh from 
tlu‘ land of shadows, where tin* supi'r 
natmal links, ami pour tin whole intense 
stri*am of leligioiis emotion into the task 
ol Ujililling oiii selves and our lellnws. 
Wc must flee the religious and moral 
ideal Iruin every entanglement of contro 
vi‘rted dogma, and set it on a natural 
basic 'I h(*n will e< ase ilic long anxiety 
and the foolish ie>islanee to every iub 
vance of thought. 'riieii each new 
dist'overy will shed new' light on our 
ideal, and siieme, will he eagerly 
puisued. 

Oil Si it'in lifi iliy voici* that slill.^ 
hi* of fi iir, tlnongli the r*onv.'i\ iici* 

tlnills- 

'J'hrilK thiiMi<'li iln* roiisrif iirt* v.ilh the 
Hi \\>. of' 0 — 

How hc.iuiitul lliy fli t are on llic liills ! *’ 


CiiAmcu X 
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The reader will probably remember 
a famous passage in one of Huxley’s 
essays where the anxiety that theologians 
■ betray, as the mechanical interpretation 


of the universe advances, is compared to 
the terror which savages exhibit during 
an eclipse of the sun. VVhether Huxley 
had had a rude experience of that 
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rrrK'siastical rlutorir, of which \vc have 
S(‘en iiHich uii‘lrr llic name of , 
t rihcisni ' ot ]!. eckcl, and had yielded 
to a ii»ali« ions iinpuNo in his choice of 
an analogy, we in c^d not in<|uire. \\\* 
liave sern that the ai)ol:)^nsts aic Still 
eager to tl now every oli^taf le tiuy can i 
suggest in the wa\ of tlu: a<lvanee, or ol | 
the aeerptanec, of the nn ch.niic al view*. | 
We have cm oiinlered tlu in at every step 
in our <‘Oiiise. Sonieliines, indeed, we 
Itave found eceli-.sia^iies with seienlihc 
(I'jalifu ations di sperately rceoniuiending 
us to read critinsins that aim at liis- 
iTediting siientifie pKX'eduri* ; as when 
Mr. Ballard ti‘lls !iis readeTs to study 
Stallo’s i'onci'pis v{ Mini^rn riiysus^ a 
w'ork “the most of which/' says Sir ( ). 
liodge, “is oeeu])ird in demolishing 
( <»nstiuelions of straw." lUir these 
la« th;s iia\i: long ago icaa-d to Be 
clfet live. Seitmee has won too solid a 
position in modern !ile to Be shaken l»y 
the ill in(orm<‘d <'nli<'istn of Stalh> or tlu* 
ac'ademie suBth'ties of Ihof’ssor Wartl. 
Not i.s tlu* geiieial readet gieatlymo\ed 
By the efforts of our nunli.in thi*ologians j 
to sit in judgment on sc ience in its own | 
domain. 'The oBvioii.>. plan for the ! 
('lmr(lu‘s to adopt will) tlu* largi*st hope j 
of * meeei^s was to oBiain, and gi\e a wide * 
piiBlieily to, ntleranees In |)tominent 
.seientists that lend to leiiaBilitatc* ' 
theology. 1 am not suggesting that 
these distinguished .,»*ienlisis only spe-ak 
out under a strong prt'ssme Irom the . 
c lergy, (hi the p.nt of Sir ( k Lodge, for 
inslanee, and Dr. \, R. \\’al!.iv,e, there * 
is a very clear eoneern for religion, , 
whieh is I'lililled to our full ivspeel. 
But it eannot Be denied that the use I 
whieh is made By the eleigv of the.<e : 
oeeasional utteranees is gravely mislead 
ing. We ha\e already seen this in 
the ease of tliose (lerman seienti.sts to 
whom Haeekel refers as having changed 
their vicw.s. 'Bhe only {Statement that 
Jlaeekcl makes is that they have ceased 
to defend the positive views whieh ho 
expounds in the Ruidk\ yet almost 
every elerical writer represents tliem as 
having, to use J.>r. Horton's words, 


‘‘( orne to recognise spirit as the auih^-r 
of consciousness ” — this in spite of t’l • 
fact that Haeckel expressly mentiore. 
Du H<ns Reymonds agnosticism on this 
point ([). 6). J)r, Horton, with hi . 
inclu.sion amongst the elect of the mot 
notorious materialists that ever livi-d, 
has a title to leniency, in a son.se, bec'auM- 
ol liis obvious ignorance of the eniio: 
.subject. 'I hc position of those apologi?,N 
who have some* scientific culture is nion- 
serious. 'I'luse Herman .scientists - 
Wundt, Baer, Vircliow\ and Du Boi.^- 
Reymond — ate agnostic.s. Professor 
i I L)eek(*l assures mu llial in Hermany tlu* 

I clerical writers c:all them “atlieisls.’’ 
i 'They lend no support whatever to even 
: the most a(lv<mced and liberal form of 
j tlu ism. Writers who so thoroughly 
. rai^it ad the Jaiglidi publics as to ihejr 
j pos’lion li<i\e litth* liglit to discuss 
1 llie tahte of Haeckers analysis ol 
! Ins ('olleagues’ view.s. The oriental 
.saving about straining at the gnat 
and swallowing the camel is ixiinlully 
pi iiineiit. 

We hav(^ now' to examine those utlor- 
aiu'es on the? j)art of Englisli men ol 
seience whii h are so much qiiolc'd of 
late, and wa* shall find lunv little .sup])ort 
they really give to the religious position. 
Of the later \iew's of CL J. Romanes 1 w'ill 
.'Npeak later, when w'c come to deal with 
tlu* somewhat similar ideas of Mr. W. 
.Malloek. Romanes saw to the end the 
terrible strength (jf the scientific position. 
It was only by an apf)eal to “ixtra- 
ralional " and unscientific testimony 
that he sought to evade it. With Sir C>. 
Lodge we need not deal in detail. His 
chief line of argument is of a teleological 
nature, and is exjiostal to the dithculties 
we have already indicated. Nor do I 
propose to deal with the spiiitist convic- 
I tiuns of Sir O. Lodge or Dr. Wallace, or 
I (if they still exist) Sir W. Crookes, or 
I (in a degree) Profes.sor James. Spiritist 
I evidence is a subject for ])ersonal investi- 
gation. W’c may also hold ourselves 
dispensed from dealing in detail with 
; the views of the late Dr. St. George 
• Mivart. 'Lhcy are not urged upon us to- 
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day.* But there havelatcly been puhlislu‘d ] loM>|)h\. relij;i()n, moral t odes, and Ian- 
two remarkable pronouncements by dis- l miai»e— ahaig a li!U‘ of twulufion fo very 
linguished English scientists, Dr. Wallace primitive beginnings, (hanl'a glimmer 
and Lord Kelvin, and those it is incum- ot inttlligem e and in early man, 

bent on us to examine. It is chietiy on and we can \i rv well eoneei\e ila- natural 
the strength of these utterances that | clevelupment of ih« se insuiutions in the 
clerical apologists talk of a rironciliation i eourse of tiu‘ la^i .'oo.^oo years. We 
of science anti religion, if not of '\\ ' /////»/ imlci-d : lu caii^f \\c know iliat iht! 
ri'habilitation of religion by st it-nct . pIehi^toli(' man. whoso remains we un- 
These iitleraiui‘S ha\e, in their bald ; earth to <!av, h ;d i-ot lhes<‘ ihun.'s. We. 
and misleading (mtline, bt*t‘ir iMiblished liavtMheiett le, only to bridge tire intiaaal 
throughout the oouiUrv. We shall s<‘e. « between the brain ol the Neanderthal 
in this and the tollowing chapter, ht*w . mair ami that ol the aniinopoitl apt‘, 
wholly ineffectual they were, htwv swiftly bclweni tlu' miiul the animal 

tlrey were lorn to shreds by the niarper I and that ol tlu‘ lowe.sl man. The dif- 
experts on the subjtats involved, anti ' tereru'e is (^ne ol digue, noi of kind, 
how' clearly the episodes show' that the | ( 'ompaialive ps\t h<'l«»gv fmds in aniin.ils 
lienee of today is overwlielmingly ; thi‘ same t mot'ons and reasoning powtr 
f.ivouiairlc to the positions we havt* ! as in man, oid\ le.s‘, higlilv dt \ eloped. 
dereir(l(‘d against H.ret kcTs erilit s. i Idiithei, we hi\e ;i piiiod uj at hast 

Dr. Is.. Wallace, one (‘f tli(‘ most ' 600,000 w.iis iir whi«h the adsanct* 
distinguished naturalisis of our tiin»-, has ; imghi l)eefht‘l<<L 'Tlu aiillii(»()oid .tpes 
long been famous for his opfrosition to <; appear in ihi .Maxen" |)erio<l (about 
the drjclrinc of the evtrlulion of tiu‘ . iroo.ooo \ears ago). M.m is not held 
human mirrd. This oirprrsiiion, main to In- (]eveJoj)e<l Irom th« in, but l»om a 
tained in face of a remarkabh* and ! common am(^t*a' with diem; so that 

increasing consensus of scitaiti.sls and j horn that ptiiod to ihr tiiia* when we 

seieiuific theologians, is ceasing to im- : find unmisl.d-.abh' traci ol man(?«^o,ooo 
{)ress intjuirers as it once (li<l. 1*he to jjo.ooo )e;irs ago) naliiiai seler tion 
opinions of a man ol such ability, expert ; mu«^l ha\e Ix t ri at work. I in. illy, we 
know'ledge, and earnloui', must alwa\s bt‘ ^ h.ive lately (lia’o\eied a niosi impcatanl 
examined with respect. But we have ; link in the ('liam ol de\« |opim ni (the 

seen that the problem is very (lifh*rent and tlie .siiidy t)l the 

today from what it was thirty years ago. brain is, .is we mw, siiggosiing .s(}me very 
To-day wo alF admit that evolution is a rem.irk.ibU* ami illuminating j)()ssibililii*s. 
cosmic law; Haeckel .say.s it is “the ll (anon Aubrey M<»oie < oukl say ih.'it 
second law' of substance,” and the theo i .Mr*. Walku'es \i(;w “had a strangrjy me 
logians say it is (iocTs way of making . (orthodox look' .si.xtien \ears ago, it has 
things. Wd all admit the evolution of ; ocrlainly not lost its .singularity in our 
matter and the evolution f)f soi.rr 1 day. When I )r. llaeikel wa ni to f.iva, 
sy,stems ; and most of us admit the | two years ago, on a s('i« ntifK' expedition, 
evolution of life and the evolution of I the Bre^s assured rt^lhat ludr.'ul gone to 


species. On the other hand, wc trai'c 
l)ack the distinctive human institutions 
of to-day "-art, civili.sation, science, ])hi- 

' Had Mivarl lived, the public would liave seen 
a sensational development in the cxfKssition of 
his later opinions. He told me, some years 
before hi.s death, that he intended to .speak out 
fully before he quitted the st.ige, and he frankly 
admitted that his scepticism was deep and his 
concern for religion little more than a Ijcikf in 
its moral cflicacy. 


searrh lor more bom s of the f)ithc*can- 
Ihropiis. y\s a lacp. though his rcsearch(‘.s 
and travels took liirn within a him(lr(‘d 
mihr.s of the spf>t when; Dubois found 
the famous remains in 1^9.1, he did not 
go there. T he evidence for the complete 
natural development of man is so great 
that such discovtaics .arc unnecessary. 

Hut Dr. Wallace has vtry recently 
entrenched his po.sitioii with a very 
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remarkable aila<'k on current scientific 
conceptions. He ]Kirports to undo a 
large and ini[)ortari‘ section of the scien- 
tific procedure it( our earlier chapters, 
and we mu^t enter upon a thorough 
examination of his statements.* He 
says that llie “ new astronomy ’* tmlircly 
diM-redits that “ cosmological perspeo 
live ” which we luive lakcTi from llaeclct l 
and sii[)porte(l with recent evidence. 
Instead ol finding indications of infinity, 
lie says, modern astronomers have dis- 
covered very <lefinite limits to the 
material universe. Instead tjf oiir sun 
l)eing a neglecli-d ;uj<l unimportant 
elemcnl in the slell.ir iinivtase, it is the 
very < entre, or near the eonire, of the 
whole system. Insteatl of our carlh 
l)eing a very ordinary fiagineni of matter, 
lorn, in some way, from iluj eenlral ma.-»s, 
and filming a easnal roist at its co^'led 
.sinfacir, it is a unwpi** l)(;(ly in tlie uni- 
verse* ; it is lilted to support life in a way 
that no oilier planet of our system is, 
and tliat most piobably no other planet 
in the universe is. 'Tiuis, instea<l of . 
man iMUng a mere casual [iroduet of ; 
natural development, he is llu* V(*ry \ 
centri? and eulmination of its piof\-sse<, ! 
a unique creation, for vvho.^e product i*>n ; 
the whole univei'M* seems to be one v.ist 
and orderly mechanism, set up for that ' 
purpose by a Supreme IntelligeiK'o. 

If this is true, it is one of the most 
startling and dramatic discoveries ever 
maile. Let me point <uit at om e that if 
all this (except the last lino) were e.stab- 
lished to-morrow it would lua add one 
grain of evidence to the religious [lOhition, 
and would not break a line in the essen- 
tial structure of Monism. 'The universe 
would still he a mechanism, with no 
indication of t*ver having begun to exist ; 
and Dr Wallace’s teleological plea fora 
guiding intelligence w'ould be as illogical 
as we have seen that argument to be. 
This new discovery would greatly impress 
(because it w^ould greatly unsettle) the 

' The h’.'Mik he announces is iu>t puhlislieU as^ 
I write, so that I follow the two articles he wrote* 
in the Forivi^^htiy Knnew (March and Sep- 
tember, 1903). 
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imagination, but would have no philo- 
sophical significance. Dr. Wallace says 
we could no longer attribute the appear 
ance of life to chance ; but we do not 
attribute it now to “chance.” We 
attribute it to a mechanism which is not 
erratic, but fixed, in its action. Setting 
aside the imagination and the emotions, 
there is no more [ihilosophic significance 
in the fact of the materials and conditions 
j of life being found in just one cosmic 
i body than in a million. Dr. Wallace 
I seems to make much of the “remark- 
j al>Ie coincidenc e '* of these curious 
: privile ges of our planet with the actual 
I afipearance of life on it. Most people 
I will think there would be some reason 
! to use the word remarkable if the (:c)n 
‘ ditions vv(“re h(‘rc and the life was not 
tortlu'oming- 1'here is no religious 
signific'anev in all that Dr. WalKu'o urges. 
Hut it is in direct ojiposition to much 
lliat we have c'siablished in the earli<*r 
stage's of Haeckers position, and 
must examine the evidences adduced in 
support of it If it is true, Monism can 
assimilate it without strain. We shall 
see that it is not only not proved, but 
the attempt to prove it only shows again 
the coro'clness of e\en Haeckers minor 
positions. 

It is, naturally, to astronomy that Dr. 

I Wallace turns for evidence. He is not 
I an expert in that science, but, of course, 

I every philosophic thinki/l* must borrow 
I material from many different sciences, 
i 'Jlic truth is, however, that no .sooner 
j >vcre Dr. W'allace’s views published than 
I there was immediately a loud and unani- 
: mous condemnation of them on the part 
of astronomers. 'I'he astronomers of 
France and Germany were frankly cynical 
about them, two of the leading French 
astronomers writing to combat them in 
Knowkd^^e, Our chief English astrono- 
mers, of all schools, at once repudiated 
the alleged evidence. Professor Turner, 
the Savilian Profes.sor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, said that Dr. Wallace had “not 
suggested anything new which was in 
the least likely to be true. He seems to 
me to have unconsciously got his fact& 
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distorted, and to indicate practically I, about one-fortieth the light of the minm, 
nothing wherewith to link them to his i and that is only a fivi thousandth of the 
conclusion.” l>r. Maunder pronounced ; intensitv of the light of the sun. Dr. 
the new theory “a myth,” and was not i Wallace has taken this specious colcula- 
sure if Dr. Wallace intended the article tion front Professor Nevvconib, but has, 
to be taken as “a serious one.” A ; os Dr. Maunder points out, ontilted two 
number of other astronomers joined in I conditions which Ncwct.inb carefully 
the discussion, and, apart from one or gi\es and wliich make the speculation 
two details in bis evidence, not a single ' totally inai)i)licahle to the actual uni 
expert undertook to defend hint. Put . verse. Newcomb’s calculation assumed 
we must examine his .several positions in ' that no star light was loNt in liaitMiiission, 
succession, so as to bring out once more j and that “every region of span; of .some 
the fact that Haeckel is sup[)orled by ; great Init finite extent is, on the average, 
the most recent science. : occupied by at least one star." Neither 

Ihe first point, and the most interest- j ol these eontlitions is found in our uni- 
ing for our purpose, is the contention | verse. Light A ahsoihed in its passage 
that the new astronomy discovers the ; to u> ; and the stais an- di.stiihuled with 
uniterse to have a definite limit. We . nothing a|)proai'hing tlie imiformily 
have urged that Haeckel was in harmony i which the .spei ulalion demands. The 
with the evidence when he sjioke of the ! se<-ond point needs no proof. The 
universe as “ infinite,” so that here is a iiiegular slnielnre of onr siellai system 
clear contradiction. It need not he .said ! i, familiar t nough ; and Iheie is not the 
that the validity of Monism is not at j slightest scientific difficulty ahoul sup- 
stake in the matter. Whether the uni- i posing ilial fither stellar worlds may he 
tense is limited or unlimited, it remains i sepai.ited from ouis hy immeasurahle 
a Monistic univer.se. 'I'he (jiRstion is | deserts ol space. As to the ahsoifition 
whether Haeckel has misreail the evi- j of light, ;i numher of causes are pointed 
deuce ol astronomy on this incidental j out. In the first place, we now know that 
(lueslion of limit or no limit. It is well | there are daik as well as Inminotis stars, 
to remember that “infinity ” is a nega- | No aMiononier supposes that these are 
live idea. It merely denies that there is ! less numerous than the light stars. Sir 
a limit to the scheme of things. What | Roheit liall thinks they are so much 
we have to see, then, is whether the most ' moie niimcious that l<i count the stais 
recent investigations of astronomy point j by the light and visible spln rcs would be 
to the existence of such a limit or not. j like estiniaiing the number of hor.se- 
Thc evidence for a limit on which Dr. i shoes in Kngland hy the number of 
W’allacc lays most stress is, instead of I il’.ose which are red hot al a given 
lieing a study in “ the new astronomy,” | moment. These tlark stars must inter- 
a very old and threadbare fallacy, j cipl the light of their incandescent 
Flaramurion Siiys * it was “the subject of | fellows.* Dr. Maunder says that if we 
long and learned di.scussions during the take them as a basis ol our calculation 
course of the eighteenth century and up ! 


to the middle of the nineteenth,’’ and he 
adds that “ it would not be difficiiU to 
settle it to-day.” The argument is that 
if the number of luminous stars were 
infinite the sky would be at night as 
bright as it is at noonday. 'I'he infinite 
number would compensate for the dis- 
tance. But the actual star-light is only 

* Knmlsd^, June, 1903. 


^ In bis sc-foiui article Dr. Wan.TCc rtplic» 
Ibal Mr. Monck has ^bowii that, even if l)u.* claik 
stars were J 50.ocx> tiitK-s more numerous than 
the <»ncs, the .sky wouhi^ if tbe e wen: in- 
finite, be as bri^^ht as moonb«.^bt. Onw more 
Dr. Wallace omits a condition stipulated by bis 
authoriiy, Mho fays this would ly so if they 
“were distributed in anything approaching a 
similar tlensiiy.” I'or that we have no assurance 
whatever. Moreover, Dr. Wallace almost ignores' 
the other and more important .socrces of abSK>rp« 
lion. 
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wc coulJ }>rt>vc* that arc* shut in by 
a vi.‘il wiii<*h no lij^hi from an infinite 
disiaruv could pierce.” 

Hill in addition to these incalculable 
dark stars llierc are other sources cd’ 
ab.orptjnn, 'I’he a'^tromaner to whom | 
|)r. \Vcillare appeals, Mr. Munck, hold.s j 
that ellu r ilst lf absorbs light. At any ! 
late We know that spiu'e is full of cosmic I 
dust niete*oiiti*s, t;tc. - and that this ; 
must Ik* an important Miun'c of ah- ! 
s()rpli()n. Mr. Monck says that, *‘if | 
suflieiimlly r(*mole, the star would thus 
for all practical pur|)oses be lilotlcd out.” 
And Sir N. Lockyer also omphasise‘s this 
factor. Moreover, we have just learn(‘d 
a further source, before Newcombs 
latest work was [lublished, in lAbruary, 
Kpi, ii lU'W cosmii- element was dis- 
covered in the shape of a datk nebula, 
('erlain pecjdiarities of a new star Ud to 
the discovery that it was surrounded by 
a nebula that ielle<‘ti'(l its light. 'J’hus, 
we liave (he presence in s[Kice (d’anollRT 
and poNSt-rful scieeii in the shape of dark 
nebuke, the number and distribuliou of 
which we are unahh* to (onji'eture. Our 
univer.se is something inl'milcly removed 
liom tliat llu‘oreti('al system to which 
Professor New(’oml)'s (vilculations might 
apply. 'Thus, om'e mon*, does tlie very 
latest s<*ieiua* eome to our assistance. 
We may add that, even apart from the 
ahsorption of light and the irregular dis- 
tiibution of the stars, the caU'iilation is 
enfeebled by another possibility. We 
have no [)roof that ether is eoiUinuou.s 
throughout inlinite space. 'There may 
be several galaxie.s or .stellar systcm.s, i 
luu'onnei'teil b\ ether, so that one would j 
not bo visible to another. Assuming j 
that (aeeording to a caleiilalion of Lord j 
Kelvins) there are a thousand million j 
stars in our system, “there may be,” i 
says Vlammarion, “ a second lliousand | 
beyond an immense void, or a third, or 
fourth or more.” And, finally. Professor 
Pickering has shown that, even with a 
I'ontinuous inlinite ethor, our pre.sent 
star-light is quite consistent with the 
existence of an infinite number of 
luminous stars, “if the distance between 


the Stans becomes {on the average) 
greater the farther w'e go from the solar 
system,” if we assume this to be central. 

'Thus the most emphatic of Dr. 
Wallace's proofs has been absolutely 
riddled by e.\[)ert astronomical opinion. 
It is “founded,” say.s Dr. Maunder, “on 
a careless reading of Professor New- 
c onilVs hook,” and cannot be sustained 
for a moment.^ Nor is his other line of 
argument more capable of defence. He 
urges that, although up to a certain point 
an increase in the [lower of the tele.seopc* 
j rev(\ds new worlds in greater number, 
this increase is not sustained in the ease 
of our largest telescofies ; and, in the 
case of [)h()t()graphs of the stars, an 
e\[)o:>ure heyond three or four hours does 
not bring us into toueli with an increas- 
ing number of worlds. From this he 
would infer that iht* powerful instru- 
m* nts we use to day have exhausted the 
universe and brought us to its extremities, 
j Jf the numlK‘r of stars were infinite, an 
ineriase of [xnvi r or exposure shoulil 
alwa\s reveal new worlds. Onc e more, 
Dr. Wallace has drawn his conclusion 
too precipitately. !n the fir^t place, as I 
sail!, then* is the pos.^ibility of other 
systems being cut off from ours by 
eiiquy sjiaee. Put there is a simpler 
and readii*r answer to his argument. The 
fact to which he appeals- in so far as it 
is fact : a study of the long-ex[)o.sure 
photographs of Dr. Isaacs by no means 
sustains it - - really means that w'e are 
approaching the limit of the effective 
range of the telesco[)c, not the limit *of 
object’ ve reality. Every increase in the 
aperture of a refracting telescope means 

' Nor i^ T’roffssor Newcomb's l)<x»k itself al>ove 
tli'.pule, gical as is the aulhority of the writer. 
Mr. R. A. Or;.'gory, reviewing it in Nature 
(March, 1902), says that “ the outlook described 
is not only limited, but imperfect,’* and points 
out a numlx;r of errors in it. 

- In his second article Dr. Wallace appeals to 
these photographs, but makes it clear that he 
has in mind photographs of nebulae and .s*ar- 
clusters. It is obvious that there must be a limit 
to llie mimlx'r of stars in a given cluster or 
nebula; but the eight-hour cxjxjspre photo- 
graphs of other parts of the heavens read 
qifferenily. 
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:in increase in the absorption of light by 
the lens itself. Wc are. Dr. Maunder 
says, approaching the limit beyond which 
the absorption will neutralise the advan- 
tage of a large objective. So in the case 
of stellar photography, it is only when 
we deal with “ medium luminosities '' 
that a longer exposure avails. I'hus Dr. 
Wallace not only exagiierates the fact 
Mr, Monck, for instance, speaks of 
“ the constant detection of additional 
stars by more powerful instruinenls " - 
but he misinterprets its signiri('an<\‘. He 
has not, says M. Moye, “ brought any 
coinineing proof against the uiii\erse 
being infinite.” “Space cannot be 
otherwise than infinite, ’ says M. Idam- 
marion ; a limit to either spa(\! or time 
is iinlhinkablc. 'J'he latest rcseanlu's 
of astronomers bring us no iunuit than 
ever to a limit of the material iinivcrsi*. 

Dr. Wallace’s .second })oint, that our 
planet occupies a signifa'ant ((Mitial 
pt)silion in the uni\erse, ('ollapscs of 
itself when lie fails to prow that that 
universe is finite, 'J'heie is no centre 
in infinity. Hut, as Dr. Walhus* has 
committed the radical error of “reason 
ing from the area wo see to tlie infmitr/’ 
it is at least interesting to examine how 
far our sun may be described as 0('cuj)y- 
ing a central position in the vast stellar 
('ombinalion wc call the Milky Way. 
Noiv, it has long been obvious that our 
sun is roughly in the centre of this huge j 
system. We have only to glance at tlui I 
great belt of light the system forms around j 
us in the heavens to see this. Hut | 
astronomers once more totally reject the | 
expression of this fact which Dr. Wallace j 
presents. The system is so irregular ! 
in structure that we could not with pro- j 
priety assign a definite centre to it if our j 
knowledge were greater than it is. You j 
may talk of the centre of a bowl, says 
Professor Turner, but you cannot talk of 
the centre of a saucepan ; and there is 
a projection of the system visible in the 
southern heavens which answers to the 
‘‘handle” in this figure, tlammarion 
believes there are clusters in the heavens 
that do not belong to our system at all. 
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j Moreover, oven if we otuisent to speak 
j of a “ cenire ” of this irregular siruciure, 

! with its clefts and |>rojeclions, it is wholly 
I inaiVurate to say that our sun is awarded 
I that position by astronomy. Mr. Monck 
j doubts “ it any astronomer ('ould go 
I within one thousand light years (»f the 
I cenlie of th(' star sysli in .as at pn*s<'nt 
I known ” ; ih.jt is to say, in non teehnical 
I langu.igt', nt) .isiionomer would venture 
• to assign a t’c nln* within the bioad limit 
! of 6000 billion miK\s ! OiluTastiononu r.s 
I think it cleat that we are ikmivi* one side 
j ol tin* sNslem than its opposite*, ami 
I j)oint out that if the motion of our sun 
I (about tiai mik s a stiond) is in a einve 
I ck termined by giav itatii>n fas it snix ly is) 

I round the ei nire ol gra\ity f)f the solar 
j system, it must be* at an emuinous dis- 
I lance from that eiaitrc, as \ve (\m kairn 
I from tin* anak»gyol nn)tioii in a globular 
I cluster. All agrte that wti have no 
I greater right to c-onj-idor oiuselv'cs in a 
(vntral position than nr(‘ filly otln'i suns, 
thi‘ nearest of which is twenty five billion 
mik'saway from ns. 

d'hus Dr. \\’alla('(^ has vinci* more 
consideTahly straln(‘(l ike eviclenci! in 
ordiT to V indic'ate a (‘cntral posilic*n for ns. 
Hut there is a full Iter eonsideralion 
whi<h must Ik* taken into aet'ouiil. 
Our sun is eak ulaled by aslronoim is to 
he travelling llnough spaee at .iIkiuI ten 
miles pel second. Dr. \\'«dlaee seeks to 
enfeeble this (Io( trim.* of astronomy, 
wi.en it is turned against him, by uiging 
that the motion is lelatixe; it may be 
the stars that move while we remain 
stationary. 'I'hat is to say, he would 
suggest an anomalous ch.araeter for our 
sun without a shadow of proof and 
in direct opposition to the law' of gravita- 
tion, which he hini.self invokes at other 
times, 'fhe idea of a vast central sun, 
round which all the stars in the Milky 
Way would revolve, as planets do round 
a sun, has been long since rejected by 
astronomers. Its mass would have to 
be incalculable; and the ma.ss of our 
sun is small compared with that of its 
measurable neighbours. 'Fo save itself 
^from being sucked in (or impelled 
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towards) its gigantic double and triple 
neighbours it must move. It is probable 
that it follows a curved path round the 
common centre of gravity of our system 
(not a central mass). In any case the 
curve of its path is so great that 
astronomers can as yet detect no curve 
at all. It follows that, if today we 
happen to occupy a central position, it is 
only a temporary occupation. Many of 
Dr. Wallace’s critics argued on the sup- 
position that our path lay in a straight 
line through the universe, but others 
])ointed out the probable curve, so that 
Dr. Wallace d(ies not escape the point 
by rejecting rectilinear motion. He had 
argued that the special advantages wliich 
this supposed central position gave to 
our sun had been enjoyed by it during 
the winkle period of the (ivoliiiion of 
life. Astronomy wholly discredits that : 
assumption even wIumi we bear in mind ! 
all that he urges as to the relativity of 1 
cosmic movements. ! 

liCt us next examine the advantages j 
which our planet is supposed by Dr. j 
Wallace to possess in the way of habita- 
bility. The conditions of life which ho 
enumerates are the usual conditions of a 
certain temperature (say, between C. 
and 75'^ C.), a circulation of water, and 
an atmospiicre of proper density and j 
extent to eflect this. Our own distance I 
from the sun, with an atmosphere and 
tidal movements to eciualise the distri 
bution of heat and cold, ensures a 


qualified. Venus has no and 

this ** may alone render it quite incapable 
of developing high forms of life**’ We 
know, he says, with “almost complete 
certainty ” that this combination of 
favourable conditions is not found on 
any other planet in our solar system. 

'Fo this series of affirmations the 
expert astrononrical critics oppose a very 
decided .scries of negatives. “ In our 
solar system,” says inammarion, “this 
litlle earth has not obtained any sj^ecial 
privileges from Nature,” M. Moye re- 
gards our earth and sun as “very or- 
dinary orbs, having no special character- 
istics, and as no more suitable for life 
than innumerable other suns and 
j planets.” Mr. Monck has “sufficient 
iiiiih in the principle of evolution to 
think that man might accommodate 
himself to the conditions of life on 
almost any of the planets, provided that 
the change wore sufficiently gradual, and 
a sufficient time were allowed to elapse” 
It is true that Mi.ss Clerke say.s, “ Dr. 
Wallace’s contention, that our earth is 
uni(iue as being the abode of intellectual 
life, corresponds in a measure with the 
recent trend of astronomical research.” 
Miss Clerke, it is not impertinent to 
observe, approaches the subject with the 
same prejudice as Dr. Wallace about the 
uniqueness of man, but the phrase “ in 
I a measure ” saves the passage from in- 
accuracy ; and she later makes an ex- 
ception in favour of Mars. But the 


moderate temperature. Our deep, per- | whole idea of seeking identical condi- 
manent oceans hold a supply of water, j tions in other planets is erroneous. “ To 
which is admirably circulated by the j limit the work of Nature to the sphere of 
heat of the sun, controlled by the atmo- i our knowledge is,” says Fiammarion, 


sphere, and assisted by the dust which 
our deserl.s and volcanoes largely con- 
tribute. Thus wc have, he thinks, in 
' the position of our planet, its distribution 
of land and water, its atmosphere, its 
satellite, and its physical features, a com- 
bination of favourable circumstances 
that is not likely to be found elsewhere, 
The distance of the other planets from 
the sun is either too great or too little. 
Atmo^here is largely determined by 
ina$S| and $0 Mars is in this respect dis 


“to reason with singular childishness.” 
They ar^ of the same material as the 
earth, and have been evolved by the same 
forces ; there is likely to be a general 
likeness of features, and that is enoogli 
for our purpose, when we remember the 
infinite adaptability of the life forc^ 
M. Moye examines in detail the cohdi* 
tions Dr. Wallace lays down, and 
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gratuitous assumption.” Aqueous va- 
ix)tir has been detected by the spectro- 
scope in the atmospheres of at least 
Venus and Jupiter. Tidal motion is 
caused by the sun as well as the moon, 
and may be so caused in Venus ; nor is 
it essential to life. 'Fhe distance from 
the sun to the earth in the general plan 
of our solar system is not peculiar or 
extraordinary in any way.” AVhile, 
as to deserts, each of the other planets 
must, on Wallace’s theory, bt‘ one 
vast desert ; nor have we any ground 
for thinking that deep, permanent 
oceans are a peculiar feature of our 
planet. 

It would, of coiirsi}, be no more than 
an interesting discovery, of no grave 
consequence to Monism, if our planet 
were proved to be the only habitable 
body in our solar system ; but astronomers 
utterly discounlenancc the idea. IJfe 
is universal and eternal,” .says Flam- 
marion, almost in the words of Ilmrkel. 

Yesterday the moon, to-day the earth, 
to-morrow Jupiter . . . Let us open the 
eye.s of our understanding, and let us 
look beyond ourselves in the infinite 
expanse at life and intelligence in all its 
degrees in endless evolution.” 

Profes.sor Turner points out that Dr. 
Wallace has completely failed to show, 
after all his laborious proof of our central 
position, that this would give our earth 
any advantage in the way of liabiiability. 
He says that Dr. Wallace, “with the 
deftness of a conjurer,” has substituted 
for this question a discussion of the 
impossibility of there being life at the con- 
fines of the universe. It is true that Dr. 
Wallace has since admitted that he had 
no proof to offer at the time, but will 
present one in his forthcoming work. 
However, we may profitably close with a 
glance at his attempt to prove that life 
is ^possible towards the imagined 
limits pf our system. Even his fellow 
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spiritualist, Miss A. Clerke, protests that 
“ it cannot be reasonably supposed that 
the conditions of vitality deteriorate with 
remoteness from the centre ” ; and Dr. 
Wallace has been forced to admit that 
the reasons he suggested were ill-con- 
I sidered and erroneous. He surmised 
i that gravitailon might bo less at the 
I verge of the system ; which is not only 
j “ a pure assumption,” but is opposed by 
j our knowlidge of the most distant 
j double! stars. He compares the move- 
I UK nts of th(‘ stars with the molecules of 
a gas, and is eventually compelled to 
acknowledge that “thcie is probably no 
justification for the idea.” And heejuite 
gratuitously supposes that the action of 
electrit' and similar rays is different at 
the edge of our .st(‘llar sy.stem th in it is. 
elsewhere. 

Wc niay concludi*, then, that Dr. 
Wallaces excursion into astronomy has 
been singularly and j)ainfully disastrous. 
In general and in detail his theory is 
shattered to fragments by llu! criticisms 
of all the experts who join in tin? discus- 
sion. Tile idea of man’s spiritual uni<|ue- 
ne.ss fibtains no support whatever from 
the gn.-al cosmic investigations of “ the 
new astronomy.” On the contrary, the 
most recent discoveries and s[)t:ciilations 
confirm the “cosmological perspective” 
which Haeckel urges in his Riddk of the 
Univene. We have no ground in 
scientific (‘vidence for assigning limits of 
time or sp.ice to the material universe ; 
>ve have no ground for believing that 
man is a unicjiie outcome of natural 
evolution, and that “tlie supreme end 
and purpose of the vast universe was 
the production and development of the 
living soul in the perishable body of 
man”; and wc have no ground for 
thinking there is .so peculiar a c^jmbina- 
tion of circum.stance.s in our planet os 
to force us to appeal to a Supreme 
Intelligence. 
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Chapter XI 

LORI) KELVIN INTERVENES 

\ViiiLST this storm of astronoinic'ul j the Dean of Canterbury, and the chair 
indij^tKition was In atinj' about the luck’ * was taken by Sir Robert Anderson 
loss|)ronoun< einetU of Dr. A. R. Wallace, i (K.tJ.H., LL.D.). 'fhe Rev. Professor 
the second intervention on behalf of ' Margoliouth ^ave the third lecture, on 
reli»;ion, of which I spoke, took place. I “ I'he Synoptic (los[)els,” and was su|)‘ 
Onc’e more, it is im[)orlant to observe, ' ported by a distinguished physician (Sir 
thet interveauion c’onsisted of a declara- . Dyce Duckworth) and a military man. 
tion by a dislinguidud sc ientist that 'I’hc cither two lectures were also given 
.some scienc:e other than his oivn tended by reverend lec turers, and were $upp<)rted 
to suf)port conventional religion by its by Sir 'F. Harlow, M.D., ami Mr. 
recent invt‘stigations. Dr. Wallace, the Augustine Hirrell. Lord Kelvin was the 
naturalist, puiportc cl to speak for as lion of the dis))lay, and his few closing 

tronomy ; and we have stvn what the words were at once published from end 

astronomcTs themselves macKt of his , to end of Lngland. lie claimed that 
dc.s'larations. Lord Kchin, the most ‘ “modc*rn biologists were coming once 
dislmguislu'd living physicist, assured j more to the acceptance of something, 
tlu^ world that biology was c'oming to and that was a \ital principle.*^ He 
recognise a fnld of phenomena with i asked: “ Was there anything so absurd 
whi('h it was so in(’om[)etent to deal that ‘ as to believi* that a number of atoms by 
it was retreating to the old notion of a j lulling logetluT of their own accord 
“vital principle’’ and the action of j could make a crystal, a sprig of moss, a 
“(ViMlive Power.” W'e have now to : mitrobe, a living animal?” And he 
see what our biologists had to say about ! concluded that this was an appeal to 
this statcim-nt <jf their attitude. I “creative power.” On the following day 

'Pho circumstanet's of Lord Kelvin’s • he re-aflirmed his o[)inion, with a distinc- 
pronouncement will I)e easily recalled. ■ lion, in a letter to the 7y///«'.v. He wrote : 
(’ertain of iht* stmleiits v)f the IhuNcrsity “ 1 desire to point out that while ‘fortui- 
(’ollege, London, have formed them- ; tons concourse of atoms ’ is not an inap- 
selves, or been formed, into a “Christian propriale descn’irtion of the formation of 

As.st)ciati()n,” and have lately set about ; a crystal, it is lilterly absurd in respect 
“converting” their less religious fellows , to the coming into existence, or the 
to the belief in their particular losinic i growth, or the continuation of the 
speculations. A series of lectures was 1 molecular combinations pre.sentcd in the 
arrangcil for the s|)ring of this yi^ar, the 1 bodies of living things. Here scientific 
Botanical Theatric of the University i thought is compelled to accept, the idea 
College \vas somehow secured, and a j of Oeativc Power. Forty years ago I 
certain .show of scientific names was ! a.sked Liebig, walking somewhere in the 
scattered over the programme. The j country, if he believed that the grass 
first lecture was by the Rev. Professor ; and flowers which we saw around us 
Henslow (M.A., F.Ii.S., F.G.S,), and I grew by mere mechanical forces. He 
a vote of thanks was accorded to the answered, ‘No, no more than I could 
lecturer by Lord Kelvin for his “examina- believe that a book of botany describing 
tionof Darvs'inism.” The second lecture, them could grow by mere chemiod 
on “ The Book of Genesis,” was given by forces.’ ” 
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'I'hc echo of this sturdy utterance is whore straightforward oiolouical argu* 
still reverberating through the provinces, mont mens like argument.” 
soothing the anxious feelings of thou- Professor K. Ray Lankestcr, from the 
s;md.s of believers, and being triumph- side of /oology, sai<l ; “ 1 do not my.si?If 
iintly quoted against the unbeliever. In know of anyone (»f a<lmitted leadership 
London its echo was (piickly drowned in j among modern biologists who is showing 
a chorus of condemnation. Lord j signs of Son, ing to a belief in the exist- 
Kelvin’s letter was at onee lollowed in ; encv* of a \ital |>iinei|)le,' ” and that ‘*ue 
the 2uiit'S by letters Iroin three of our ! biologists, kiu»\\ing tlu‘ juralysii^g in- 
most eminent experts on the subjeei he • lliieiu'e of such hNpoihe.vs in the jwst, 
had ventured to touch, as well as by ! are unwilling to ha\i‘ anything to do 
loiters from Mr. \V. H. Mallock, Proft‘s ' with a ‘\iial principle,’ even though 
snr Karl Pearson, and Sir O. I.odge. ! Lonl Kehin enoneoie-ly thinks we are 
'I'he three experts unanimously con- j ('oming to it,” aiul ‘‘ we lake no .slo< k in 
(lemned Lord Kelvin’s staternetU, did | these mysti rioiiN entitiis.” Sir ( ). I.odge, 
also Mr. Mallock and Prc'fcssor Pearson ; . drawn by an allusion to liis belief in 
and even Sir (). Lodge said that “his j telepathy, look orcasion to disclaim anil 
wording was more appropiiate to a j deprecate. Lord KeUins use of the 
.speech than a philosophical essay,” it phrasi‘s ‘‘creative po\S(‘r‘’and “foiliii- 
hail a “subjective interest,” but he tons (otieour.se of atoms.” 

“ would not use the phrase himself.” Sir W ith thes(‘ weighty and emphatic 
W. 'P. 'I’hiselton-l )yer, our most dis- pronoiineemenis horn some of tin* ablest 
tinguished botanist, <*oinplaincd that - biologists in this country — without a 
Lord Kelvin “ wiped out by a stroke of single line in (h fenee of Lord Kelvin, 
the pen the whole position won for us eitiier by himself or by any known e\ 
by Darwin,” said that the ref(‘ren< c to a pert we might dismiss Lonl Kelvin’s 
fortuitous concourse of atoms was inli‘rvenli(»n as th(‘ most unfoiUmate 
“ sc'arcely worthy of Lord Kelvin,” atul episod(' of his earner, and as a pitiful 
“denied the fact ” that “ modern biolo- | failure to give ll^e slendi.rest sii|)p('rt to 
gists were commg to accept the vital i the reveund hrturers ol the ('hristian 
principle.” Sir J. Hurdon-Sanderson, ; Assoc iation. Put an appeal to authori- 
thc Regius Professor of Medicine at • ties is a fallacious and unsatisfactory 
Oxford, while resenting the strong terms j .settlement. W'e* shall better vindicate 
of Sir W. T, 'PhLsellon- Dyer’s censure of the strength r>l llaeekel's i)osition by a 
Lord Kelvin’s personal procedure, said brief analysis of this most recent attempt 
that it had been demonstrated to the to demolish it. 

satisfaction of physiologists tl^at “ tlic lat us see, then, first what truth titere 
natural laws which had been c.stabli.shcd is in the slatemeni that “modern biolo- 
in the inorganic world govern no less ■ gists are coming ono; more to a firm 
absolutely the proce.sses of animal and j acceptance of the vital principle.” 
plant life, thus giving the death-!)low to ’Phis three of our most representative 
the previously prevalent vitalistic doctrine biologi.sts, Sir \V. 'P. ' 1 1 liseltorvl )yer, Pro- 
that these operations of life arc domi- fessor Ray Lankester, and Sir J. Burdon- 
nated by laws which are special to them- Sanderson, flatly deny. Clearly Lord 
selves.” Professor Karl Pearson was Kelvin was guilty of the gravest impro 
astonished that an institution with priety in saying that “ modern biologists* 
accredited professors in biology “should arc coming,” &c., and “scientific thought 
open its doors to irresponsible lecturers is compelled,” &c. 'Phe implication of 
on * directivity,^ ” and said that “if Lord the.se plirases is obvious, and it is totally 
Kelvin wishes to attack Darwinism, let untrue. When Professor Ray Lankester, 
him leave the field of emotional theo- one of the most distinguished biologists, 
logical belief and descend into the plane tells us he doe.s “ not know of anyone 
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of^idmittcd leadership among modern 
biologists'" who is accepting the vital 
principle, it is clear that the statement 
was granily misleading, I'hat there is 
a certain revival of vilalislic ideas is 
another matter. I’ho clergy need not 
hav(r waited for Lord Kelvin’s assurance 
to that effect. In the fourteenth chapter 
of the Riddle of the Universe Professor 
Haeckel long since informed us of that 
revival. It would not be surprising— 
Jronic as the circumslanc'c would be — to 
learn that I.ord Kelvin obtained the grain 
of fact which underlay his assertion 
from llaeckers book. In all countries 
there have been of late years a few 
scientific men of secondary rank who 
have urged the acceptance of something 
more or less resembling the old vital 
force. Professor Lionel Heale and i>r. 
Mivart are well known advocates of ! 
“ vitality’" in this country ; several f'rench | 
biologists still speak of the vague idle j 
directriec which I’aslcur imagined to 
control the growth of the organism ; in 
America, (\)pe and Asa (Iray advocate a 
form of vitalism ; in (lermany it is urged 
by Niigeli, lUinge, Rindllcisch, Drcisch, 
and Henedikt, in Italy (^more or less) by 
(Jallardi, in nenmark by the botanist 
Rcinke. The ideas of lhe.se writeis 
differ considerably, but they agree in 
holding that some directive or ‘^domi- 
nant principle must be superadded to 
the physical and cheiiiical forces of the 
organism. 

\Ve have seen in an earlier chapter 
how “modern biologists” as a class, 
and “scientific thought” as a wdiole, 
wholly reject the vitalistic hypothesis, 
and maintain that w'c have no reason to 
go beyond ordinary natural forces. Wo 
have seen what Professor Le Conte, 
Professor Ward, Sir A. Riicker, Sir J. 
Burdon Sanderson, Professor De>var, and 
others, say of the condition of “scientific 
thought” “For the future the word 
vital, as distinctive of physiological pro- 
cesses, might be abandoned altogether,” 
i^id Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson, and our 
recent authorities fully concur with him. 

\ Professor Beale is one of those Scientists 
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who would sing a joyful iHmiitis 
if he saw any important ^gn of the 
revival of vitalism. But if tjord Kelvin 
consults his most recent publications 
he will find only a deepening of the 
pessimism which Professor Beale has 
expressed on the matter for the last 
twenty years. In Vitality — K, publisiied 
two years ago, he tells us the very 
reverse of the assurance of I^rd Kelvin. 

“ Probably no hypotheses or doctrines 
known to philo.sophy or science,” he 
says in his preface, “have been so 
generally flavoured, and more persi.stently 
forced on the public by ‘Authority," and 
therefore widely accepted and taught by 
educated and intelligent persons, than 
doctrines of physical life and its origin 
in non-living matter "" (p. vii) ; and later 
he says : “ Purely meclianical view's of 
life are again, possibly for the last time, 
becoming very popular” (p. 5). Further 
on he quotes Professor Dolbear as say- 
ing (in his Matter y Ether^ and Motion) 
that “ there is little reason to doubt that 
w'hen chemists shall be able to form the 
substance Protoplasm it will possess all 
the pro[)erties it is now knowai to have, 
including what is called life; and one 
ought not to l)e surprised at its announce- 
ment any day"’; and he refers us to the 
appendix of Professor Dolbcars book 
for a long list of weighty pronounce- 
ments in favour of the mechanical hypo- 
thesis. We may, therefore, dismiss once 
for all the attempt to commit “modern 
biologists,” as a class, to a belief in vital 
principles and creative powers as a 
serious, though unintentional, misstate- 
ment— one that it is painful to find ovfcr 
the name of Lord Kelvin. 

Haeckel was perfectly right, fie 
aw’arded a larger proportion to 
Vitalism than any of our owm biologi^ 
(even Dr. Beale) are prepared to do^ 
he rightly claimed that the mech&oii^' 
view of life was the predominant one 
biology to-day. Sir W. T. ThisfeltiSife. 
Dyer, WTiting of Huxley {Nature^ 

5th, 190^), said; “Huxley tras filing 
imbued with what is ordinarily 
^ materialistic conception" oftiie 
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I th^ my^t that this is probably a 
irueiviow/^ The representation that 
Hae^el is atone, or almost alone, in his 
vlew '^f life is a gross and audacious ////>. 
representation. 

And when welcome to examine on its i 
merits this revival of vitalism —such as \ 
it is— vve find it has no promise what- 
ever of gaining wide scientific recogni- 
tion, because it rests essentially on a 
familiar fallacy. 'The reader who wishes 
to study the grounds of it may consult 
J*rofessor Beale^s various editions of his 
Vitiility^ or Reinke’s Well ah 7 Viat^ or 
I)ri isch’s Die organischen Keyu/afiom'ft^ 
where all the evidence of the Neo- 
Vitalists is ably mustered. Haiipily it is 
iKJt necessary for us to cover the whole 
gnuind of this evidence even superli- 
cially. As we saw in the case of teleology, 
ilie principle of the argument is 
however infinite may be its applications ; 
and it is the principle itself that lacks j 
logical validity. There are, the Nco- | 
Vitalist urges, scores of features of the j 
life of the animal or plant that the 
biologist cannot explain by chemic al and 
physical forces ; therefore we must have 
recourse to a non-mechanical or new kind 
of force — an idee directrices a “domi- 
nant,” a “ vital pow’cr,” and so forth. 
\Vhat these inexplicable [ihenomena are 
we need not consider at any length ; 
they are such phenomena as - the pro- 
cesses of segmentation and differentia- 
tion in the growth of the embryo, the 
selection of food from the blood or sur- 
rounding media, the replacing of tissues 
or organs that have been cut away (in the 
hydra, the newt, and even higher 
animals), the formation by an animal of j 
a protective anti-toxin, the act|uisition of 
protective mimicry, the power of adapta- | 
tion m organs to changes in environ- 
ment, and so on. There arc, every 
biologist admits, scores of phenomena 
which ire not as yet capable of ex- 
planation by mechanical forces ; and the 
i^talist urges that these point to the 
of a specific principle^ in the 
or {^ant. “ Up to this day,” 
Beale^ “no cause, no ex- 
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planation, can be found, and therefore 
we attribute those vital phenomena to 
Power— to Power which is special and 
jxiculiar io life only, power which we 
know cannot be derivetl from matter. 
Is it not, tlicrt'fore, {x.*rfcctly reasonable 
to believe that all \ital [wiwer has come 
direct from dod?*’^ 

'Hie reader will at once recognise the 
principle of the argument. It is that 
familiar sojihism which has made thethc- 
istiedoetrim^ “ i fugitive and vagabond” 
(to borrow the wtnxis of Dr. Iverach) in' 
seii'iilifK* territory for the last century or 
more. It is the sojihism that Laplace 
exp<*lled from aslJonomy. Lyell from 
geology, Ihirwin from phvlogeny, and 
that \vi‘ huM*. found desperately clinging 
to every liltU* imperfeelion c>r onr scien- 
tific knowIedg(' of the univtTse. It is a 
philosophy of “gaps.*’ It is tlic familiar 
procedure of taking advantage of the 
temporary im[)erfectness of staence. It 
is an argument that has been vyholly 
dist'rediled by the advance ol‘ science, 
sweeping it from position after position ; 
it is as su|a;rfieial philosophically as it 
is unsound in logic and prejudicial in 
scieiK’e. “'fhe action of physical and 
cheinital foiees in living bodies can 
never be understood,” siiid Sir A. Rucker, 

“ if at every difficulty and at every check 
in our investigations we desist from 
furllu r at tempts in llie belit.f that the 
laws of physics ami chemistry have l^eep 
interfered with by an incomprehensible 
vital force.” “The revival of the vital- 
islic conception in physiological work,” 
said the pre.->ident of the physiological 
section (Prof. Halliburton, M.I)., KR.S.) 
at the Hritish Association meeting of 
1902, “appears to me a retrograde step. 
To explain anything we arc not fully 
able to understand in the light of physics 
and chemistry by labelling it as vital, or 
something we can never hope to under^ 

* Dr. Beale’s last conclusion is not/ of couraM^, ^ 
shared by the continental Nco- Vitalists. ; 
if we were forced to admit a specific vnUl gtiil- ^ 
dole, it would not ‘*comc from God ary 
other natural forces. But the analogy 
Kelvin’s vague phraseology is 
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stand, is a conft‘ssion of ignorance, and, ; 
what is still more harmful, a bar to 
I)rogr(;ss. ... 1 am hopeful that the . 
scu^ntifie workers of the futiire will 
discover that this so-called vital force ' 
is due to certain physical or chemical ; 
pro[)erties of living matter, which have ; 
not yet been brought into line with the 
known ( heinical and physical laws tliat • 
operate in the inorganic world. . . . i 
\Vhen a scieiUilic man says this or that 
vital phenomenon c'annot be explained ! 
by the laws of chemistry and physics, and j 
therefore must lx? regulated by laws of ; 
some otlua* nature, he most unjuslinably i 
assumes that the laws of clu'inisiry and j 
physics have all been discovered." “We I 
think,” says Prof. Kay I/inkisU r, “ii is ' 
a more hop(»ful metho<l to b-* patient \ 
and to seek by ob.icM vaiion ol, and ex j 
periinent with, ihe phenomena of growth . 
and development to trace the evolution ; 
of life and of living things without j 
the facile and sterile hypothesis of a 1 
vital principle.” If we • accepted it, 
says Weismann, “ we should at once 
cut ourselves off from all i)ossible 
riKX'hanieal explanation of organic 
nature.” i 

It is very difticull to rec'om ile Lord ! 
Kelvin’s |)resent attitude with the prin- ! 
ciple he laid down in 1S71, and pn* ■ 
suniahly still holds. “Science/’ he said, ’ 
“is bound by the everlasting Iwv of ' 
honour to face fearh.' dy eveiy problem | 
which is presented toil. If a probable I 
solution, consistent with tlu! ordinary ’ 
I'ourse of nature, can be found, we must 1 
not invoke an abnormal a('t of Oeative ; 
PowxT.” Prof. Dewar reproduced this I 
passage in this very application in his I 
presidential speech of last year ; and 
>vithin a few months wc find Lord Kelvin ; 
approving the attitude of those few i 
biologi.sts who depart from that principle ; 
to-day, and, impatient at the slow' growth | 
of our knowledge, rush to the conclusion I 
that science must abandon this portion j 
of the cosmological domain to the j 
theologian once more. Lord Kelvin j 
quotes Liebig, who was not a biologist, I 
and who lived in an earlier scientific [ 
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|)eriod.^ But immense progress has been 
made since Liebig’s day in the mechani 
cal interpretation of life.^ Ix>rd Kelvin 
also would have us think that the only 
alternative to the “vital principle” is “the 
fortuitous concourse ofe atoms.” Kven 
Sir (). Lodge is stirred to protest against 
this descent from the; level of science to 
the level of ( ‘hri>»tian lividence lecturing. 
Wt! have seen that science di.scovers 
only the work of fixed, determinate 
forc’es, not erratic and confused agencies. 
“ w'hole order of nature,” says Prof, 
Ray LankesPT, “including living and 
lifeless matter — man, animal, and gas 
is a netw'ork of meehanism.” There is 
nothing “fortuitous” whatever in the 
coiK'onrse of atoms.” 

We have, then, to set aside the un- 
fortunate and undefended utteranc'e of 
Lord Kelvin, and the claims of old 

^ It is not a little anuising to find that this 
famous (ierman rhemisl, whom Lord Kelvin 
introdiu'cs as a friend to Christian Associations 
in Lngl.md, u.ts re^ardetl as an atheist l)y ^similar 
ln)dic'> in (Germany in Ids own time. When 
Jhshop KcUrler urgetl the (irand-Duke of Hesse 
to lake resliictivc* measures a};ain>t materialists, 
the (I laud Duke pointed out that Lichig had 
reeenlly undLitaken to relule them. “ Don't 
m.dvi* loo mueli of that, your hif^hness,** said 
Ketleler ; “ Idehig is a malerialisl himself at 
th’*l»i»itom ol his heart." { tJuehuer's /.u.sY iVords 
or, .l/,;/fV /',/// w;/, p. 4J.) 

- Dr. lluMnii a^^ures us, ahout Haeckers 
eail>o!i-iheor\ , that no h-ading man of science 
Heats it serioiisl), and it only has its whimsical 
aiul uncertain place in the rationalist Press w'hich 
^ullsthe ij^norance of the puhlic.” One wonders 
what it is //-V possible l<i say from a pulpiu 
('tmipare the woids of the e.xperl re\iewcr of 
Piofe'-sor \'erwv)rn's Hioxon-hypothe^e in Nature 
^Kehruaiy 2 i>, 1902) : “ It seems rjuile clearfroin 
the results of numerous investigators that, what- 
ever the nature of the sequence of chemical 
events, the carbohydrates arc proximately the 
substances that aie most intimately affccteil.” 
Lei me adil here also a reference to a letter from 
Sir O. I.odge to Na/are (Decen>ber 4, 1902} 
in which he points out the possihility of gtrins 
being preserved intact in the cold of space. It 
was ihereiqx)!! shown, not only that Lord Kel- 
vin's old hypothesis of the origin of life assumed 
a new importance, but that, as W. J. Calder 
said, “if it is proved that vitality can survive 
for a protracted period in such circumstanceSf 
the conclusion that it is a molecular functioi^ 
seems inevitable.’^ The most recent experiment 
of Lfe at very low leinperaturcs confirm thiSr ' " 
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those laws.*^ lluis life becomes “ some* 
Uiing the full significance of which lies 
in another scheme of things, but which 
touches and interacts with llie material 
universe in a (vrtain >vay, building its 
j partic'Ies into notable configurations for 
a iin)c‘ r oak, l agle, man and then 
evaporating whence it came.” 

'The ohjti lions to Sir O. Lodgers 
theory (which stcins tt) be not unlike 
that \ agilely suggested l)y Pasteur) may 
be Weil indicated l)y following his own 
wonls. He will no* admit that life is a 
form of I'lu igy (thus reji‘(‘ting Ixah the 
old \'italisi and the Monislii' theories) 
Ik eaiist* “ energy e;in iraitsfonu itself 
into other forces, remaining constant in 
(juanlily, whereas liie does not transmute 
itself into an) form of i*nergy. nor does 
death affeei tlu‘ sum of eneigy in any 
way.” 'Hie sentence is hardly (onsis* 
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fashioned Vitalists like Dr. Beale ^ and 
Neo-Vitalists like Rcinke. Our knowledge 
of vital phenomena, and of chemical 
and physical forces, is as yet very im]K‘r- 
fect. The vitalist hypothesis supposes 
that our knowledge iseomi)lete, and that 
we clearly see certain features of life to 
be beyond the range of mechanical 
explanation. We see ourselves Ihjw 
illogical and temporary such a position 
is, and we are not surprised to find the 
leading biologists standing solid with 
Prof. Haeckel fora me<'hanical interpre- 
tation and mc('hiini('al origin. 

Sir (). lA)dge, the persu.isive and abli‘ 
and ever coiirteoiis Ks'uler of the 
Birmingham University, offers .'mother 
version of Neo-Vitalism which it is 
I)roper to consider. In a pa|)er which 
he read to the Syntheti(' Society at 
London on h'ebruary 20 of this year 
(published in 
observes that 
can be admitted into tht* scheme by no 
means short of refuting or niodif)ing the 
laws of motion, tlicre may l)e every 
expectation that the altitude of .scientific 
men will he perennially hostile to the 
idea of guidance or control.” I le there- 
fore proposes a theory of guidane(‘ (to 
apply to the di\ine guidance of the 
world, the human will, and tht* vital 
principle) without interfereiux*. He dis- 
tinguishes botw’cen force and energy --or 
static and dynamic power. A column 
supporting a building, or a channel guid- 
ing a stream, is a force, but does not | 
produce energy. 'J'he action of life is to 
be conceived as that “ of a groove, or 
.slot, or channel, or guide.” “ (iuidance 
and control arc not forms of energy, 
and their sui)erpo.sition upon the scheme 
of physics perturbs physical and 
mechanical laws no whit, though it may 
profoundly affect the con.se(iuences of 

' At the eleventh hour I discover a lengthy 
reference to ihc Kiddle of the Unwerse in an 
ol)SCurc corner (p. 65) of Dr. Bealc^s Vitality — V , 
so that the announcement in the Times was not 
wholly in vain. But as ihc notice does not con- 
tain a line of definite and tangible refutation of 
any statement in the Kiddie I am compelled to 
forego the pleasure of dealing with it. 


j body differ from those of the living. To 
j assume that ih<‘ energit's an* th<r same, 

! but that wliidi diffi rs is energy, look.s 
; lik(‘ a begging (;f the (piesiion. Indeed, 
j it is impossible to eoneeive life olherw’isc 
I than as energy. Wi* might regard the 
j slriK lure as a static lorr<i in .s 1 r Oliver's 
Sense, l)iil then* mint be a living energy 
in addilioji. 'Plu* death of llie animal is 
like the death of the motor-car. 'Phe 
energy has be en tiansmiiled, or has re- 
turned inio the ckrnental forms l>olong- 
iiig to the several parts of tiu; n<)w irre- 
parable siriu'iure. 'Hu n, as a later writer 
in Nature [loints out, it is the place and 
the ambition of .s( ieiK^e to exjfiain the 
direction or determination of working 
energy as well as the origin of the energy* 
Sir Oliver gives the illustration of a stone 
falling over the cliff ; it may make a 
harmless dent in the sand, or it may be 
guided to the firing of a charge of 
dynamite. So with the passage of a peo^ 
over paper ; it may make a scries of un- 
meaning daubs (if it rolls mechanically) 
or it may be guided in the signing of a 
treaty of war or peace. But it is in each 
one of these cases the function of sden^ 
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tijfic explanation to trace the energies 
which determine the line of motion as 
well as to trace their origin and proper 
motion. We < annot conceive of energies 
being directed except by energies. In 
the ca.se of the upbuilding of an organism 
It is irnj>oshible to <'onceive the particles 
Wng guided to their several places, or j 
the energies being imp<*lled to put them j 
in their several pla<'es, by something ^ 
that is not an energy. In the parallelism i 
which Sir Oliver suggests we can only i 
see “life*’ as a superfluous partner. If 
the mi'chanical scheme is com])lL‘te, as j 
he seems to suggest it will Iks it must j 
contain an explanation of the directioii 
of energy, 'lo say otherwise is to dei l«irc 
again the inade<piacy of nu<'hani<‘al > 
theory (solely because its evergrowing j 
material is as yet (’omp.iratively scanty) ' 
anrl to court the “ percnni*il hostility ’* i 
of men of science*. I 

* Thus the second attempt to prove that 
Haeckel’s views lest on “ the science of 
yesterday,” and are contradicted by the 
science of to-day, fails as ignorniniously 
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as did that of Dr. Wallace, 
biologists declare emphatically Itet 
and their science accept the met^nical^ 
if not (as Sir W, T. Thiselton-l^er says) 
the materialistic view of life. 'Friis inte^ 
pretatioii of life must for some time to 
come leave unexplained considerable 
tracts of vital phenomena. Haeckel has 
never pretended that he “ has explained 
everything.” But .so far as our know- 
ledge goes, we find only ordinary natural 
forces at work in the living organism, 
and Nve should be wholly unjustified in 
the present condition of science in 
assuming that they are incompetent to 
explain the whole of life. We gain no- 
thing whatever philosophically by simply 
sticking the label “vital” on these 
mysterious phenomena, and we are 
forbidden by the elementary law\s of 
logic and scientific procedure to bring 
in such entities as “creative power” 
and “ vital principles ” as long as 
“ a solution consistent with the or- 
dinary course of Nature” can be 
suggested. 
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The last critic of Haeckel’s [xrsition j 
—last, that is to say, in the logical order i 
which it seems e^pedient to follow— is I 
the distinguished essayist, Mr. \V. H. 
Hallock. Professor Haeckel, it will be 
remembered, intended his work to be, 
not only a comprehensive statement of ' 
•his views, but a summary of the issues 
of the many conflicts between religion 
and science in which he had played so 
conspicuous a part during the nineteenth 
oentury. Mr. Mallock, declaring that 
Wthor theologian nor scientist was 


comiietent to analyse those issues quite 
impartially, undertook, as a neutral 
observer, to balance the controversial 
ledgers of the departed century on his* 
own account. It may be granted that 
Mr. Mallock occupies a position of some 
advantage for the disbharge of this 
function. He is adequately informed, 
philosophic in temper, and neutral iti 
the sense that he dearly does not 
believe in theology, yet strongly opposes 
the final condusions of the sdendstsK,, 
To use an expressive colloquial phrase^ ' 

ft 
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on the fence throughout the 
list forty years, and shot his sharp 
driticisms the combatants on both 
»des with a certain impartiality. But 
tfeose who are acquainted with his au 
tractive writings know that he has really 
only riddled the theologians for their 
ultimate advantage ; whilst he has at- 
tacked the Agnostics in the interest of 
religion. However, an analysis of his 
last publication, jKe/igion as a Credible 
Docirifie^ will serve not only to clear up 
the popular mystery about his position, 
but to show us an interesting plea for 
the retention of theology, even admitting 
that we have fully established tlie theses 
of the preceding chapter. 

Mr. Mallock emphatically rejects the 
idea of hampering scientists on their j 
own territory, and he fully admits that ! 
“ the wdiole cosmological domain is i 
their territory. He would have no ; 
sympathy with efforts, like those of i 
Dr. Wallace and Lord Kelvin, to restrict j 
the ambition of the mechanical theory, 
or to try to wrest some shred of evi^ 
clence for theism out of the teaching of 
science. We sliall sec that he falls away 
from his ideal here and there, but in bis 
deliberate mood he fully accepts the 
conclusion that, on scientific and philo- 
sophic evidence, ‘‘ the w^hole world ” — 
in the \vord.s of Huxley — “living and 
non-living, is the result of tlie mutual 
interaction, according to definite laws, 
of the powers possessed by the mole- 
cules of which the primitive nebulosity 
was composed.” I have, in fact, freely j 
drawn upon Mr, Mallock^s excellent j 
book for support in the vindication of | 
Professor Haeckel. He takes the Eiddle j 
of the Universe as the summary of ; 
the scientific hostility to religion. He j 
accepts Haeckefs statement that the 
three essential propositions in religion 
aife the belief in a personal God, the 
Hberty of the will, and the immortality 
of the soul ; and he assures Haeckel’s 
critics, often in more vigorous language 
presumes to use, that their 
i^lunients are utterly fruitless and their 
>jmittona/ untenable. After devoting 
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eight chapters to the struggle ovet these 
doctrines, he concludes (p. 217): ‘‘The 
entire intellectual scheme of religion — 
the doctrines of immortality, of freedom, 
and a God who is, in his relation to our- 
selves, sc|)aiable from this [cosmic] 
process - is not only a system which is 
unsup})orled by any single, scientific fact, 
but is also a system for which, amongst 
the facts of scien('t\ it is utterly im- 
possible for the intellect to find a place. 
Yet Mr. Malloc k has armounred that be ’ 
is going to prove tl^it these fundamental 
doctrines of religion are “worthy of a 
rt*as( >n a 1 )le man ’s ac'cef >1 a noe. ” H ow 

will he accomplish this? 

In the first place Ik* does not intend 
to evade the dilhc uUies by an appeal to 
the “religious feelings” or “religious* 
instinct” — at all events, not primarily; 
he is going to appeal to us “as perfectly 
reasonable beings,” He c|uitc realises 
that the glowing habit of taking refuge 
in the (^notions is little morc^ sensible 
( than the fabl(*(l practic'c of the ostrich, 
j He de votes three ehaplers to a dosely 
j reasoned j)Ica for the retention of the 
j doctrines, as to whi^ h he lias so far 
I cordially endoised I face k el’s arguments. 

I JJefore ( iitering on a careful analysis of 
! his reasoning 1 will state his argument as 
concisely as is comjiatiblo with justice to 
it. 'riiese bi'Iiefs aie to ho retained oil 
the ground of tlieir moral and spiritual 
value to humanity. 'I’hey are the chief 
source of all higher aspiration and 
effort, and are essential for the maintia* 
nance of our mental, moral, and SOci#l 
progress. So far the argument Is ihdtu 
familiar than Mr. Mallock imaginea* 
'Hk? pec uliarity of hi.s position is that he 
says they may be true, although they are 
flatly and most properly contradicted bjr 
science. And he justifies this by 
attempting to show that our accepti^^ 
doctrines, even in science, freely 
diet each other, and that such contradt^^ 
tjon is not at all an indication of falril^^ 
We may, and must, accept all 
Haeckel says, and then add to it ail 
Dr. Horton says, without his wortM|Pl 
and hopeless arguments.’^ • 
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In an age of scepticism like ours such 
peculiar evasions of the advancing 
criticism are not infrequent. Mr. 
Balfour’s famous attempt to show the 
rest of the world an escape from Ag- 
nosticism is still fresh in the memory, 
though already too anli<iiiated to detain 
us. 'rhe later thoughts ot (1, J, Romanes 
we will consider presently, as they are 
much quoted in opposition to Haeckel. 
Other singular attempts at pacification, 
of a less distinguished order, are met 
almost monthly. 'I'liere is somehow a 
conviction abroad that Agnostics are 
languishing for some rehabilitation of 
their old beliefs, or that humanity at 
large— always exeliuling the p<‘a<-e* 
makers themselves - -<'ann()t maintain 
•its advance without religious belief. 
Hence arises the singular s[)cctacle of 
sceptical writers const riuMing elaborate 
defences of the ('onventional beliefs, 
which tlu'y do not share, 'fhe re< e[)tion 
of Mr. Mallock’s book hardly suggests 
the belief that his olive-branch will be 
respected by either group of coml)atants ; 
but its ability and interest, and its indi- 
cation of a possible ground for religion 
when all we have advanced h.us been 
fully established, comiiel us to examine 
it with respect. 

Mr. Malkx'k begins with his proof 
that all our knowledge ends in contradic- 
tions when we analyse it, so that we 
may reconcihi ourselves to llaeckefs 
disproofs. He first show- this in the 
teaching of ihetdogy, where, as he 
observes, the Monist will cordially agree 
with him. But he goes on to say that 
Haeckel's substance is no less con- 
tradictory, yet we accept it. 'Hie ele- 
mentary subsianeo (ether or prothyl) 
either consists of minute separate par- 
ticles, or it is continuous. If ether 
consists of disjointed atoms, separated 
by empty spaces, all action must he an 
** action at a distance,” which science 
rejects as absurd and impossible. If 
ether is continuous, yet the atoms of 
ponderable matter arise from it by con- 
densation, then we are postulating 
ot^ndensation and rarefaction in a sub- 


stance which has no particles to be 
pushed closer together or thrust wider 
asunder. But the elementary substance 
must be either one or the other, so that 
in either case we accept a contradictory 
proposition. Further, when we say that 
the nebula with its varied elements was 
evolved out of a homogeneous ether by 
a rigidly determined proces.s. we are at 
once saying the ether was simple and 
homogeneous, yet was of so S[)ecific a 
structure as to grow into an elaborately 
varied cosmos. Again, we say time is 
infinite, yet an addition is made to 
it every moment ; and we say space 
is infmiU‘, yet it is divisible, and each 
part must be infinite (and so equal 
to the whole), or eUe we make U[) infinity 
from a finite number of finite quantities, 
'finis our sc ientific doctrines hold innu- 
merablt! contiadic'lions. 'fherefore, the 
contradiction between religious and 
scientific teaching need not deter us 
from a(‘eepling both, 

N(jw, in the first of tho.se illustrations 
Mr. Matlock has devised a fictitious 
contradiction ; in the second he is fol- 
lowing the vulgar fashiiin of building an 
argument on tlie iuqierfect condition of 
scientific knowledge ; and in the third he 
is giving us some familiar metaphysical 
(luibbling. Dr. Haeckel inserted in his 
work the theory of ether which was in 
favour amongst physic ists at the time he 
wrote. Physics is changing yearly as to 
such theories : all is as yet tentative and 
provisional. But this is certain ; physi- 
c'isls will never adopt any theory of 
matter that is self-contradictory. If the 
pyknotic theory, or the vortex-theory, or 
the strain theory, of the atom reveals any 
such contradiction, it has no chance of 
acceptance. It is thus quite false to say 
we here complacently accept contradic- 
tories. It is, moreover, clear that Mr. 
Mullock’s dilemma is “lame in one 
horn,” at least. It supposes that these 
discrete particles are at rest. Science 
on the contrary supposes them to be 
eternally in motion, so that the empty 
space only facilitates their im{)act and 
mutual interaction. In the second case, 
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Mr. Mallock is, as I said, merely drawing 
out attention to the acknowledged fact 
lhait we have as yet nothing more than 
vague conjectures about the origin of 
atoms ; but we embrace no coiUradic- 
tion whatever, and no theory will 
received that contains ^ui h. The | 
prothyl is conceived by scientists (aj^iirt j 
from philosophers) to be just as simple i 
and homogeneous as the scimlilir ; 
evidence will allow' it to bo. Tliere is 1 
no disposition whatever to credit it 
with contradictory attributes. In the 
third case, Mr. Mallock is serving up to ! 
us metaphysical arguuwMits for tlirism 
from those very theologians whosi! 
methods he has so seven'ly denoiinct'd. 
Almost any recent (aitholic apologist 
gives these subtleties of word play. 'I hr 
contradiction is fictitious. When we say 
that, as far as the astronosnic e\id(‘ne(* 
goes, the universe is unliinih'd, we do 
not expose ourselves to this metaphysical 
antithesis of finite and infinite. Both 
as to space and time (in the eoncrc'te) 
the argument makes us say far more 
than w’e do. 

' Mr. Mallock thus entirely fails to 
show that we accejit eontradictory 
propositions as true. On tlie c onirary, 
in scientilic procedure the emergence of 
a contradiction is at onee greeted as an 
indication of fid.^cne^s, and is forthwith 
acted upon by tlie rejection of one of 
the contradictory theses. 1'hc ground- 
w'ork and most essential and novel part 
of his structure of reasoning is invalid. 
He proceeds, however, to show’ (ch. xii) 
that science is not tiie only sourct\ or 
the only test, of our convictions. 'I'hcre 
are as good grounds for accepting these 
particular contradictions as for admitting 
those of science. 

It is at once apparent that we have in 
fact a large number of convictions which it 
is not the function of science to e.stablish 
or examine. Our comparative judgment 
of conduct, of beauty, of spiritual values 
generally, is not tested by standards that 
' the scientific reason sets up. Our belief 
in “ the sanctity of human life does not 
*r€St on scientific grounds; and the 
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influoKc of religious ideas — the tmth of 
which .science criticises - is also a 

subject for non*seienliiic judgment. 
W’e might, indeed, complain at once 
that Mr. Mallock has here com- 
pletely lo^t his acf'ustonied lucidity. 
If be means by ‘‘scit iue ’’ the dis- 

ciplines which today bear that 
name, it is irut‘ tlial many of our 

judgnienis he tau.dde ilu‘m. Hut what 
will lie ouiside the range of the 

sci('nce oi to morrow it would be 
(litlii iili to saw I'Ik seieiu'e of tvsthc*- 
ties and the scieiu e ol' ethics are 
olniousl\ » ieej)ing over nnirh of that 
ten ilory which Mi. .M.illoek holds to bcf 
c\tra-S(‘ie*ili(i<\ As a m;i(ter of fact the 
vi iy (jiiestion lie is h-.nling us to — the 
(jiH slion (jf llie nu nl.d and moral 
inihuau e ol re ligious ideas-* is mainly a 
(jiieNlioti l<;r eihit's and so<'iulogy t<» 
(iittimine by ol)j»(tive* aiul scMcntifn' 
standaids. li .Mr. Mallock means that 
the elhi( al slandaul is nol s< ieutiru*ally 
deh*rmin.d)le, he is Ix'gging ati important 
(|ue.stion. llow 'Ver, let us hasten to 
I examine the vital part ol his eleventh 
• chapter. 

! He says that it “ has never occ'urrcd 
! to Haeckel to ask himself whether the 
elhie of ( hiislianily, which he accepts, 
i may nol ehaiu’e to he insepaiahle from 
its dogmas. In fate of the nineteenth 
ch.ij)ter of the Riddle this is a hard 
.saying. Haei kel luils away mo.sl of the 
ethic which is at all peculiar to 
('hristianily, and finds that lh(‘ valuable 
remainder is a purelv lumiatulaiian ethic. 
We have already en this. But Mr. 
Mallock is thinking of that great 
problem of his vvliole career the 
probl(*in of free; will or determinism — 
and h(‘ holds emphatically that on 
Haeckel’s principles morality is abso- 
lutely impossible. Suppose, he sayts, 
that we in theory set up a world with 
a general belief in the determitiism of 
the will. From sm’h a world all moral ^ 
condemnation and all moral appre- 
ciation must disappear ; in it vice and 
virtue arc indi.stinguishable ; men and' 
women are no more responsible foi^; 
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tiMfir characteristics than the apple is 
fpr its colour or j>haf)e. Now one of 
the most effective |)arls of Mr. Mallock’s 
book is tluit in which he shows that 
scientific determinism is absolutely 
irresistible. The contradiction ho would 
ask us to accept is therelbre the 
sharpest conceivable. He asks us 
to acxept this contradiction this 
irrefutable proof that the will is not 
free and this e(|ually irrefutable proof 
that it must be free ~ on account of the 
moral importance of the belief in 
freedom. On the* same ground we are 
to admit the beliefs in (lod and immor- 
tality which the scientific evidence has [ 
wholly disproved ; the cffrct of our j 
rejecting them would l)e “a slirinkage 1 
in the importance, interest, and signiti- : 
canoe ^hich we are alile to attribute U> ; 
human life in general, and to the part 
played in it by ourselves in particular ; 
and with the growth of scieiitilic know- 
ledge, and the habit of completely 
assimilating it, the shrinkage would 
become more marked, and its moral 
rt^sulls more desolating.’^ Hence, since 
we tire prepared in oilier cases to 
swallow contradictori(‘S, wo must yield 
to these grave reasons and embrace the 
contradictory llwses of s('i<.n(H* and | 
feligion. 

“The sw'ond fiillacy in Mr. Malloek’s 
procedure seems to be worse than the 
first. Let us grant, for argument s sake, 
that these religious beliefs had all the 
efficacy Mr. Mallock claims for them 
whilst they were uncontradicled by 
science and philosophy, were sincerely 
and serenely held, and were thought to 
be based on tangible cosmic evidence. 
,It ts surely a monstrous fallacy to suppose 
they will retain that power when their 
pbsition is so seriously changed ; when 
liien arc assured that, in Mr. Mallock’s 
own words, “ it is utterly impossible for 
ibe Intellect to find ‘a place for them 
amongst the facts of science.” IVe are, 
in fact, invited to regard these beliefs as 
;Ci6kacious because they are really held, 
^irid then to hold them because they are 
To say that these constdera-r 


.1 

tions*-if they are correct -^ahoiMd #1^ 
huade as from promulgating oi 
Haeckers views is an arguable^ ttfocugb 
mistaken, position. But Mr. M^llbclr. 
has just concluded one of tha .most 
vigorous and skilful attacks on 
evidence for these doctrines that hat 
ap[)tjarcd of late years. Does he imagine 
that people who read that attack will be 
disposed tooling to these beliefs because 
it would be morally beneficial to hold 
them ? that people are so simple as to 
accept moral efficacy as the guarantee of 
tlui truth of doctrine.s which can only be 
morally efficacious when they are believed 
to be true? It reminds one of the 
Anu rican critic who .said that J. S. Mill 
iKgotialcd a certain difficulty by getting 
under himself and carrying himself across. 
Surely the simplt‘st and the only possible 
procedure is to fasten on this very im- 
pf)ruince of moral idealism as a humani- 
tarian gospel and to show the world 
that it will tasti: a very real hell, here on 
earth, if it allows moral (‘iilture to be 
swept away along with the cosmic specu- 
lations with which it has so long been 
associated. 'J1ie difficulty about thd* 
fret dom of the will may turn out to be 
largely due to our slavery to language. 
'rii.it which formerly went by the name 
of freedom is disproved by science. But 
the fact remains ■ and it is a scientific^ a 
ps)('hologi('al fiict— that we are con- 
scious of Ixing able to influence otir 
character and our actions, and so 
we cannot deny our responsibility 
within limits. It is for ethics and 
psychology to determine those limits 
and to re*adjust our terms and con- , 
ceptions. 

I have only granted for the sake of 
the argument that these doctrines have' 
all that moral importance which ; 
Mallock claims for them. He says this 
is clear from the attempts of Agno^> 
thinkers to find a substitute for theiii/: 
Their ethical reasoning is irreproachabli^-\ 
but they recognise that they must 
make ^*an appesd to the moral ai^ 
spiritual ima^natioh of the iiidivid^^ 
Prof. Huxley doii»i this with a 
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^^f0|8l^cfandlove for the ethical ^ m a persortiil hod and personal im-, 

avmUs^ urges reverence for mortality which Mr. Mallock tbinla 

the Sfe Unknowable and recognition of essential, yet will compare very fiivour^ ^ 
our^nity with it. Mr, Mallock is very ably with its class in almost any former 
sco^ful about both, and he may be right age. In a word, if we consult the facta 
th^; reverence of this cosmic order will of life instead of theory, we find no 
paim away with the passing of theology, ground for supposing that moral cultuni 
Hi^ckel has not appealed to such rever- — not to speak of inteUcctual, artistic, 
end^, so that he may contemplate its and social aspiration is bound up with 
dis^pearance without undue concern. | certain “cosmic speculations.'^ Under- 
He has urged us to find the pra<'tical j neath all the transcendenUil imagety 
grofind for moral culture in the future in • with which the Uhiirches have clothed ' 
the recognition of its value to humanity, i morality, theri has always bc'cn an in- 
No one recognises this value more clearly j slinctivc feeling that it a very human 
than Mr. Mallock. It is the chief support arrai!,and tliis feeling asserts itself as the 
of his whole argument, 'fhe loss of the \ lhi‘oIogical imagery passes away. There . 
higher aspiration would, he says, spell I will be changes, of ctiurse. The proud in- 
ruin to a nation, and the “belief in | tolerant'e and arrogance of tin* old moral- 
human nature is as essential to civilisation j isls, with the horrible persecutions they 


as is a good circulation to the healthy inspired, haxe gr>ne for iwer ; tin? ascetic 

body.” Now, if all this is true, as it is, contempt of “tite lleslv ” is going and 

It seems jH^riectly obvious that, when must wholly (lisa|)pear ; humility and 

men have got over the confusion and met^kness have no sociological value; 

reaction caused by the decay of ethic al virginity is a matter of taste, but marriage ' ! 
theology, they will turn to moral ('iilture i is a more virtuous condition; the stress 
(or its own sake. It is inc'caiceivable I on chastity (in a transcendental sense) . 
how a subtle thinker, who believes men j ba.s led to an appalling amount of real 
are capable of continuing to woiship ! immorality in every age, because feW/ 
God and dnam of immortality because | wcTtj prepared to res|x.‘Ct it; the old- 
it is useful to do so, though contradicted j classification of virtues and vices, as so.* 
by the most solid evidence, cannot se*c j many rigid moral boxes to put other ' 
thepossibilityof setting up moral culture ‘ peoples conduet in, must go; (he old 
on a sociological l)a.sc. Confucians have i antithesis of sellishness and altruisni . 
done it for ages, and with (piitc as great will l)e replaced by an organic conception : 

success, to say the least, as Christianity, of man's relation to hi.s fellows; the 

The bulk of cultured people, like Mr. relation of the sexes will be subject only'; 
Mallock, have done .so for several to a purely rational clhic, grounded on 
generations. justice, not sentiment, and so there may.; 

Theoretically, we should expect that j be at length some hope of putting attj 
• the transition from a divine to a humanb j end to hy|)Ocrisy and vice. Wheil ^ 
tarian ethic will be attended with a ! writers like Mr. Wells, or Mr. G. R'* 


* certain amount of moral disorder. Hut 
-Ip a fact, the change is taking place 
;^Uhout any such disorder. The working 
which is irreligious to the extent of 
;iuiie-tenths to-day, is no worse than it was 
acenturyor five centuries ago; it is, in fact, 
.fef nearer to belief in human nature.” 
'0ie middle-class, still largely religious, 
likely to deteriorate. The 
class— to ignore the money-line 
wholly without those beliefs 


Shaw, or Mr. Karl Pearson, talk of thtir 
disapi^earancc of ethics, they are thinking 
of one or other of these changes. Bill 
ethics will only gain by such changepr 
“ Many are called, but few are chos«^,?J: 
said the founder of Christianity, 
a profound anticipatipn of the tpQu#n% 
of Christian morality throu^h0Ut 
^es. Apart from (^rtain special perk^' 
apart from the relatively small aieaa|p|M| 
could be ir^ched by a St, Benpid-w^ 
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St; Framris, Christian nu)rality has b<.*cn \ 
ttstupcmlcnis failure, it was too trans- 
cendental, too hiisc to tilt: natural moral . 
sense of the oniinary irnlivitlii.il» to bo : 
otherwise. TUr cultivatioi^ ol a kindly and ' 
humane disposition, of a si-n^e of justire 
and honour, of tol* raiu »: an<l broad* ' 
mindedfv^ss, of ronrf-rn for lu-.drh 
Ixjdy aful of ti*nipfa.jnrr ami self , 

control, ol honesty and fnithhilmNS is , 
what humanity really nrr<|s; and all this 
it can anti will ha\i‘ lor its own inherent 
worth. 

'rhiis Mr. MalltH'k has f iileil lo j)rove 
liial we aiiywlu ro ^-oin.iln riilly ums pt 
conlradiftlosH in e.ur fs ; and lint, 
even if we ilid (to the nte. a « otifiision of 
any notion tpf truth), lluat any sp«s ial 
reason for nttaininj; ihesi tluoliv^ital 
doctrines ; or that, if vv< <iid [' lain tiiem 
in the teeth of seli-nlifn irarlnn,-( to tin* 
contrary, they wouhl Ire of ihe ^In^htesi 
value. 'There are, hou. V('r, one or two 
COnftrmattiry thou^ln> in his last t'hajUer 
whieh we may still t'onsidt i. It Id! lows, 
he says, litat our ju<l.i^m(‘nt deals \suh 
two worlds, the eosinie and the moral, 
the world of oltjet tive taels and tlu 
world of S\ll)jeelive v.ilnes. One is the 
world of seiems', the other is reai lual hv 
some <Uher faculty of mind. It would 
bit njually absur<l lo(ju<‘stion the validity 
of our judii;meiu as to t iilu r. In l.u t, 

‘ there is, in the lone lun, a similarity in 
the ground of judgment in both lases. 

It is a mistaki' to siippt^se tliat in the 
scientilie world eveiything is “proved.” 
I'he fundamental belief, the eonvu tum . 
that there is a material world at all, is 
quite unpnrvahlo. If it is an infetenee i 
from our scuisations, reason reliisos to j 
ratify it. It is the outcome of ‘‘an : 
Original instinct '' : ami it is just such an j 
instinct that Is at the nH)t of our jiulg- I 
ment of moral values. Science must 
study the objective world; “analytic 
reason and a study of human character*’ 
must investigate the moral world. They 
find these three l>eliefs essential to 
progress, and their decision is as valid 
as that of science in its own sphere. 
The contradiction betw'een the two need 
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not trouble us. 'The mind is limited, 
and can “ grasp the existence of nothing 
in its totality.” “We must learn, in 
short,” is his closing sentence, “ that the 
fa< t of our adoption of a creed which 
involves an assent lo contradictories is 
not a ‘iign that our creed is u.seless or 
absurd, but that the ultimate nature of 
things is for our minds inscrutable.” 

This reasoning is ojily a new formula- 
tion of lh(‘ argument of his preceding 
chapters, hilt one or two points (all for 
notii'e. In the first place, it is peifectly 
true that all our convu'tions are no]: 
c'apable of “proof,” because they cannot 
all be inferences. Our knowledge must 
ultimately lu' grounded on facts which 
an dinctly intiicd. 'These are gathered 
into general laws and principles, and 
Iroin these inferences are drawn. And 
it is true I hat our pt irvption of the 
external world is in its rudiments — 
intuitl\<‘. It is iioi an inference from, 
our stales of consciousness ; it would 
not be valid if it were. When meta- 
j»h\sies lias grown lin d of the current 
idtaliNin, it will probahly U‘ll us more 
about this imuilion. Put Mr. Mallock’s 
altem})t to s(‘t up a number of little 
onu’ies in lht‘ iniiul in the shape of 
“piiinitive instinct>'’ must bo ('arefully 
watched. I'urlhcr, wliat he calls the 
suhjet'tive or ir.oral world is by no means 
w'holl} subjccliM'. It is useful for his 
j^urpose to lead us on from lesthetic 
judgments to moial. We may, forlu- 
nati ly, leave out of consideration the 
ditiiouliy of our aisthetii: judgments, 
bec.iiiNe our moral judgment is purely 
ohjfciivr. "The effects which Mr. Mai- ■ 
look anticipates from a Monistic ethic 
aie emj)hatically objective; and so are 
the eff('('ts he claims for the Christian 
ethic. 'The determination of those 
effects, and so of the relative value of 
the two systems, is a study in objective 
reality. “ The sanctity of human life” 
has nothing to do with it. The “ belief 
in human nature” is a conviction that, 
of the various phases of life which . 
humanity has experienced— virtue and 
vice, strength and enervation, social , 
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ord^r and anarchy, mental culture and 
senkial dissipation— the former alter* 
natives are the most conducive to peace 
and happiness, which we ha[)pen to 
desjre. That conviction is, therefore, 
wholly based on an objective iiujuiry. 
Hence the antitliesis of tluj subjective 
and objective worlds does not help Mr. 
Mallock. And ir point ot fact the 
sooner we apply scit inilic methods to 
his second world, to the deteiinination 
of moral values, the better it will be for 
us. 

Finally, there is in Mr. Mallock’s ( losing; 
observations an important c(jnfusion of 
ideas. That the mind is liiniied, that 
we can only focus it on sii<ve'*sive spots 
in the great panorama (jf reality, is a 
familiar truth. It is further true that 
we may not be abhi to see ib.e con- 
nection between our little areas of 
knowledge, as they an‘ often separated 
by leagues of ignoraiKv*. In this passive 
sense we may say we aie iinabl<‘ “ ti) 
reconcile ” tluMU. Jhil t(j admit two or 
more statiMuents that are ( learly <'(»n 
tradiclory is quite another matter. 'I'o 
do .so in one singlt; instanee is to admit 
the most radical and irreparable scepti- 
cism. I'A’en the Cath(;lie duireh has 
strongly denounced the priiu iple that 
thing may be true in tlieology yet 
false in philosophy.” If contradictories 
may be true, we cannot rely (»ji a single 
affirmation of the mind. Some “ [)rimi‘ 
tive instinct ” may yet find out that it is 
also false. We should discredit our 
knowledge in its very source. Mr. 
Mallock is likely to remain to the end a 
Peri at the gate of Fden. Theology is 
not more likely than science to give ear 
to such a proposal. 

I have said that Mr. Mallock's theory 
in some respects recalls the later 
thoughts of Mr. Romanes, and as these 
are much quoted in correction' of 
Haeckers procedure we may glance ut 
them in conclusion. In his later years 
Mr. Romanes, once a thorough Monist, 
jotted down some of his “ thoughts on 
religion,” and they were published after 
his death by Bishop Clore. This 
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solitary “ conversion amongst the 
scientific men of the last century has 
naturally attracted some interest, but it 
is not usually properly understood. In 
the first place the wcii'ks of both Mr?>. 
Romanes and Hi.shop (lore repel the 
Rationalist iiuiuirer by the offensive and 
insulting insinuation that (’haracter had 
anything to do with the matter. 
“ !il«‘.s.scd are the pure in heart for they 
sliall see (loil,” they h<'lh constantly 
c\('laim. 'J'he inlenwirr as tO those 
who do not see (hxl is obvious. In the 
sec'ond place, Mr. Romanes, lliongh he 
died in the communion of the Anglican 
('hun h, stilus to have; reached a 
theology of a very slender character. 
His Hod is panlheislieally immanent jn 
n.'itiiie. All causation, he suggests, may 
be Diviiu' action, so that Hod melts into 
the forces of the universe. 'J'he elks- 
linclion between the natural and super- 
natural lie wliolly H'jecis; and lie thinks 
the determinism of the w'ill, established 
by sciiau’e, is (onsistenl with the belief * 
that all causation is an act of Divine w*ill, 
.And thirdly, without discussing the 
illness whii'li (Aercast the later years of 
Mr. Romanes, these ‘thoughts on, 
leligion*’ ('oniain some sorry sayings. 

‘‘ 'I he nature ol man W'itliout Hod is 
lliorouglily miserable,^’ he says, pro- 
jecting his morliid condition on the' 
world at large ; and “ there is a vacuum 
in the soul whi('h nothing can fill but 
Hod.” Again, ‘‘ Unbelief is usually die 
to indoleiu'c, often to prejudiire, and 
never a thing to be proud of.” How- 
ever, let us examine bis position in itself. 

It may be said in a word that he 
a[)peals to a religious instinct or intui- 
tion, which is independent of leason. 
“If there be a Hod, he must be a first , 
principle- the first of all first principles 
hence knowable by intuition and not 
by reason.” Of tlie two temperaments 
- the scientific or rational and the 
‘‘spiritual” or mystic -he .say.s “there is 
nothing to choose between the two in 
point of triistw'orthiness. Indeed, if\ 
choice ha.s to be made, the mystic ; 
might claim higher aiilbority for' his 






“ No one cari telieve 
In or a pr^hri in Christ, without 
a Jl^ere act of will/’ He shows how 
often belief is influenced by desire in 
politics and is bj' no means an outcome 
of reasoning, and adds ; “ This may be 
all deplorable enough in pi^litics and in 
ail other beliefs »e<:ular ; but who shall 
say it is not exactly as it ought to be in 
the matter of belief religious?” And, 
speaking of “the continual sacrifices 
w^hidi ('hristianity entails,” he says 
“the hardest of these sacrifices to an in- 
telligent man is that of his own intellect.” 

We will not do Romanes the injustice 
of analysing in detail these sad redi.o 
tions of a suffering and diseased con- 
dition. It is with reluolan('e that a 
Rationalist approaches tin; tpiestion at 
all, but it is forced <m us. JiiM as I 
write, an Americ an airresponclent sends 
mo a <^opy of the /Jientry J)/j(es/ for 
. Seplend)er 26. It apjn^itrs that Pro- 
fessor J. Orr, of the (llasgow hee 
'</hurch College, has been telling the 
Amerit'ans that theie is in lingland a 
strong current from scepticism to faith. 
He ‘‘claims to speak as an expert,” and 
“has in hi.s possession a list (»f some 
twenty -eight Secularist KMdtMs in ICngland 
and Scotland who have Ijceome (.’hris- 
lians,” The truthfulness of tliis assertion 
]imy lie judged from the lad tliat he 
only gives three naim*s - Joseph Parker, 
Thomas Cooper, and C. J. Romanes. Hie 
former two w^ero, I learn, men who were 
associated with the Secularist adivitv 


years ago, 


but were of no intellectual 


$UMtding and are hardly to be termed 
“leaders/* Romanes, he says, “ bit by bit 
^ came under the power of the gospel, and 
filled a Christian iti full communion with 
: tlie Church of England, avowing the 
of Jesus, his deity and his atone- 
: ttitiiit, and the resurrection of the dead, 
every other great article of our 
^ We arc thus fofced to set in its 

^ To finish with this miserabU) effusion- 
gutted by the from 

iuttst add that he then goes on to speak of 
l^iaany, where Haeekers ICiddAf “Iws been 
for fully a c|oarter of a century ” (the 


true light the death^bed 
Romanes. As . he t^ys, it wjiii 
sacrifice of his intellect by igtiot%g hts 
sdentific temperament, by an e&^ ei 
will, that he succeeded in assenrit^ io 
what he calls “pure Agnosticism** ■ : 

In a sense, however, his idea of a 
“ religious intuition ** is widely accepted 
in the decaying Churches. Many dis* 
pense them.selves on the ground Of this / 
intuition or instinct from examining the. . 
criticisms that are urged. We need only 
make two observations on this last resort 
of the theist. Firstly, this “intuition** 
has, in the course of the last few thou- 
sand years, given men the most contra- 
di(‘tory messages, and it is lo-day sup* 
porting a hundred divergent beliefs 
about CtoA and the future life. Its own 
vagaries sternly t'ondemn it as a channel 
of truth. Secondly, modern psycholo- 
gi.sts agree to regard instinct as an 
inherited tendem y or disposition.' It 
follows that if we luavc an “original 
instinct ” impelling us to accept religious 
doctrines — 1 say //, because I am con- 
scious of no such instinct, nor is any 
other person of whom I have inquired — 
this is only the disposition towards them, 
which we have inht^rited, and has nothing 
whatever to do with ihcir truth or un- V 
truth. It means, at the most, that our 
lathers have acce[)ted lhe.se beliefs for 
many generations. We were aware of 
that already, { 

first edition apf)eared a very few 3’earsago). 
Troftssor (irr says that “nearly all the great;, 
sritnlific authorities that IJueckel quotes changed 
thi ir viewh some thirty or forty or twenty-fiye j 
yo.irs ago.’* He w ill give “ the names of otte • 
two of them/* and out come the inevitably Vly- ; 
chow, Wundt, and Du Bcus-Rcymond, Thjfr’l 
last-named “ has reaffirmed the .sotil of maSt, . 
afhnueil the spiritual principle in man, and 1^7 
Affirmed the su})ernatunil element in 
coiiqxiie what Haeckel doet say of this AgtKMStl^. 
wnriter on p. 6 of the RiddU, If thesic 
not untruths, one wonders what is. One thhl&i 
of poor Romanes’s awful statement that ' “ 
may be all deplorable enough in politics, '1^^ 
who shall say it'is not exactly as it ought 
in religion ? ” 

* See Villa’s Co»Um^tafy Psydoi 
SuUy’s Numati Mindy I, 137 ; and 
gau, Wundt, Ribot, and Miasct. 



Chapter XIII 


CONCLUSION 


We find, then, that the recent efforts 
to evade the onward march of Atonislic 
sciefice do not promise any great 
measure of success. Neither the specu- 
lations of l)r. Wallace, nor the assurances 
of Iword Kelvin, nor the suggestions of 
Mr. Mallock, provide a safe path of i 
retreat, if the positions of our earlier ■ 
chapters have been established. As ' 
long as scientists were willing to u main 
silent on these cosmic speculations, it 
was possible for ecclesiastical v^riters to 
assume that they wcie not hostile, even 
to assume that they were friendly, and so 
to represent Professor Haeckel as a 
Quixotic and isolated defender of an 
extreme position which mature science 
had deserted. It is certainly not pos- 
sible to do so with any regard for ac- 
curacy to-day. I have throughout sup- 
ported his positions with the most recent 
utterances of scientific Icadcis, and the 
excursions of Dr, Wallace and Lord 
Kelvin have only seived to show how 
far science is to-day from lending sup- 
port to theology. 

* It may not be without interest, in con- 
cluding, to resume my work from the 
point of view and in the order which one 
finds in the Riddle itself. Chaps. II. to 
V. are devoted to the proof that man is 


[ fact has been estiiblish(‘d, and we have 
I seen that theologians acquainted with 
the facts began twenty years ago to* 
acquiesce in this truth. The majority of 
the scientifically cultured apologists of 
our day admit it. We have noticed the 
overwhelming mass of evidence in favour 
of it, and tlu‘ fact that the most recent 
lescanlu^s of anthropologists tend to 
elucidate it more and more. We have 
seen that so critical a theist as Professor 
J. Ward s[)caks of the doctrine of the 
(‘Volution of nun, mind and body, being 
“accepted with unanimity by biologists 
of every school.’* \\’hen, however, 
Haeckel goes on (('hap. X.) to con- 
j elude, in tlic purely scientific spirit, that 
' mind-force is Iheicfoie only an upward 
I and more elabcjiate e\tension of the 
' world-foicc* that gradually advances from 
the inorganic to the oiganic universe, 
w'c find him denouiiLcd as “crude” and 
“ unsc'ientific.” We have seen how 
' wholly logical and scientific his proce- 
I dure is. When, further, he goes on to 
say that this explanation of the origin of 
the human soul leaves no room for thosKf$ 
claims of uniciue prerogatives on whicti 
man once bas(.‘d his hope of immortality/ 
we again find the advanced comjjany of 
ajx)logists at variance. Some think thp 


descended, as regards his bodily frame, 
from some earlier animal species. 1'his 
position is not now challenged by a 
single anthropologist of the first or 
second rank, and it is almost universally 
Udmitted by cultivated theologians. 
"Cbaps. VI. to X. arc occupied with the 
Ififoof that the mind of man has been 
'deydoped from the mind of an animal 
an ^rlier species. Dr. A. R. 
Wa^isce is almost the only anthropolo- 
we may describe him as sudi) of 
lank who still questions that this 


question is “insoluble by philosophy 
others elaborate novel specniiaisons abotit 
the aim of the cosmic process which we 
have patiently considered. The very 
latest scientific researches, we saw, do 
no tend to ascribe any peculiar signi^ 
cance to human life or to the planet we 
inhabit 

Thus, in the first half of the book,' 
which deals with man, we find that a|l 
HaeckePs scientific assertions are 
ported, almost without exception, 
cedleaguesin the anthropological 
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4ik 1 are admitted by most of the apolo thw Monistic univeriM of such ^ iMint , 

gists. His conclusions from these facts, thslrwe are compelled to suppose there, 

touching the nature and the destiny of was an intelligence guiding it from‘ the 
the soul, are not denied by his colleagues outset? That is the problem on which 
(who do not now, as a rule, trouble j all forces are concentrating. The de« 
themwdves about the relation of their | fence of gaps is falling into disrepute,' 
knowledge! to religious belief), but aie j and, as a policy, js disdained by the very 
contesttjcl in the name of religion by the : men who practise it. We saw that the 
theologians. 'I'hey appi al lo philosophy, ; fon es which have evolved the world are 
and by plulosophy we have judged ; not erratic in their ac'tion, and so needed 
them. no control ; that science jxjints to no 

The second half of the work deals with j beginning of the scheme of things, and 
a number of problems, (/haps. XII. to 1 so we need no creator ; and that, on the 
XV. are occui)ic(l with the nature of the ; other hand, the cosmic process shows 
co-smic .substaiu'c, iis unity, and its ‘ many features which arc inconsistent 
evolution, through tlie inorganic work!, ‘ with the existence of a supreme designer 
to the forms ot living organisms. On : and controlliT. 

the naiiirt! of matter an<] torc'e llaeck#*! i When I la ’ckcl passes on to the moral 
correctly gives the theories of th«* timi* ! s**iences, we saw that he is .substantially 
he wrote, and his system n^atlily as- borne out l)y tlie latest research. Biblical 

similaus any modilu'atitjn rjf thc.-se whu h rriticisiti and i<)mparative mythology 

the advance of physies may entail, ‘fhe have thoroughly shaken the belief in the 
unity he claims lor inorganic nature is miraculous life of (diri.st ; and whether 

undisputeri, as is its evolution. When he Haeckel has or has not the right version 

proceeds to unify the inorganic un<l the* of his paternity is not an important 
organif' worlds to assume that life arose matter. His judgment on the natural 
by evolution, and that the life-force is not growth and the limited influence of 
o( a specific or is(^laled character he j ( 'hrislianity is that of most historian ., 
has all the loacling biologists and ’ His theory <»f a humanitarian ethic is in 
of the leading ihei.sts wilii him. We ; liarmony with the whole trend of ethical 
have seen wlial befel Lord Kelvin when diseus.sion to-day. 

he (jucstioned this. He then ((.1\ap. XV.) Wc have seen, on the other hand, 
attacks the ijucstion of the exi^lenee of . lunv se.iUereil and mutually conflicting 
(lod. Here, save for a vague allusion lo are the c rilics of Haeckers |)Osition. 

a ‘‘creative [)Ower” or a “directive , We have been able, during quite two- 

principle'* on the part of a few great thirds of our course, to silence the 

scientists and the fuller theology of a ' majority of these critics with the weapons 

small number of other w ell known men of of the minority. 'Hie majority of those 
.science, he again advances beyond his • amongst them w'ho have a wide scientific 
colleagues. Most of the scientists of our j culture are w^arning their smaller-minded 
day (including those Herman scientists ; or less-informed colleagues to desert the 
who are so much (pioted) are Agnostics, j defemo of gaps. Almost the whole 
and do not concern themselves about j library of apologetics up to within the 
religion, ilacckcl here speaks as a | last ten years is useless to-day. The 
philosopher. Ho is confronted with I apologists of yesterday mistook gaps in^ 
certain metaphysical considerationsw'hich j scientific knowledge for gaps in the 
purport to prove the existence of (lod. | course of natural development A few 
We saw that for most of the cultured • not very clear-minded theologians do so 
apologists this merely means a principle • still ; and the old instinct is so strong, 
immanent in nature, and not distinguish- and the fallacy apjjeals so strongly to tte 
able from it In other words, the imagination, that w^e have found even 
ultinatte question is : Is the evolution of the most advanced critics occasional]^.. 
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fan|hg from gv|ce. The tendeiicjf is, 
hbwever, to-day to allow that s£f6nce 
may build up a complete mecluinical in- 
terj^etation of the universe and ail its 
contents ; the apologist is content to 
hope that he may enter at the close with 
his transcendental spcQiilatiof IS on the su()- 
l)osed origin of the cosmic elements and 
the alleged purpose of the cosmic process. 
Wo have seen that already cultured and 
sympathetic observers like Mr. Mallock 
are telling them that this last position 
will be no better than the first, and that 
science allows them no foothold what- 
ever in the objective world. 

That it is the ambition of science to 
give a mechanical e.xplanation of the 
whole contents of the universe has been 
made clear, 'bhe dream of 'J'yndall 
and Huxley is by no means abandoned. 
For the inorganic universe no one 
s:?riously doubts that this is only a (|ues“ 
tion of time. And the angry resentment 
by our leading biologists at Lord KcOviiVs 
interference in their domain amply shows 
how little they are disposed to give up 
the ideal of a mechanical interpretation 
of life. So far the vast majority of the 
leading scientists of the world are with 
Haeckel. I do not say that they endorse 
all his sugge.stions (^n points of detail. 
His system, we .saw, is not a rigidly 
uniform structure, for all parts of which 
he claims cfjual weight. He throws out 
theories, and hypotheses, and suggestions, 
in advance of the demonstrated conclu- 
si >ns. Thc.se are temporary and pro- 
visional. 'rhat . scientists reject or 
dispute about any of these detailed 
suggestions — whether it be on the evo- 
lution of ether, or the first formation of 
protoplasm, or the fatherhood of Jesus — 
does not affect his main position, or his 
attitude towards religion. He frankly 
says he may very well be wrong in these 
details, and that he merely suggests that 
the evidence so far seems to point in 
this or that direction. Whether the 
advance of science proves or disproves 
these suggestions does not affect the 
main issue. The main issue is the unity 
and evolution of nature. So far, as I 


said, scientists in general are with hitii;^ 
When he goes on to deal with consciotis- 
ness, creation, design, and religion, it 
qannot be said that they are wi& him. 
But it is a gross deception to represent 
that they arc with his opponents. They 
are Agnostics,* as a rule. They prefer 
not to concern themselves with these 
subjects. They arc Monists in the sense 
that they accept the unity and evolution 
of the cosmos, and refuse to sec any 
positive breach in the continuity of 
nature. But they are, as Dr. Wiird says, 
“Agnostic Monist.s,” in the sense that 
they arc content with a negative attitude 
on these later problems. The number 
of great scientists who give a positive 
and explicit support to personal theism 
may he counted on one’s fingers. 

In conclusion, 1 would respectfully 
submit to lhe.se Agnostic men of science, 
and the vast cultured following they 
have in every ediK'uted country to- 
day, two considerations. 'I‘he first is a 
re(|ucht that they will reflect on the spirit 
and procedure of the ajiologists for con- 
ventional religion, as thc.se are exhibited 
in the attack on 1 )r. Haeckel, one of the 
i rno.sl distinguished and most honourable 
I of living scicnli.sts. If he cares to invade ^ 
j every department of thought in search 
I of anli-thcolugical arguments, and to 
I throw out scores of positive explanations 
in the teeth of the theologian.s, he must, 
of course, expect battle. It is just whajt 
he desires. But he desires honourabife 
warfare. Truth is a frail spirit that must 
be sought with patient and calm investi- 
gation. Its pursuit should 1x5 conducted 
with dignity and especially with a scru*' 
pulous honesty. We have seen that, 
on the contrary, this campaign against 
Hacckefs views has been marked by 
malignant abuse and persistent misrepre- 
sentation, by statements which cannot be ^ 
conceived as other than untruths, 
gross perversion of the teaching of modep^' 
science, and by a score of devices and;, 
stratagems that would disgrace the coh* . 
duct of a heated political campaign. It, 
is by thc.se means that one-fourth 
people are held attached 



Iieli«(k^pco0l« to a great wtoit^ 
catty into the new humanitarian 
ie&^ a humane and proper <vint tfmt 
enormously &cititate the transition 
io a new inspiiation. Is it conducive to 
l^e interest of truth, or of science, or of 
. human welfare, that this corporation of 
the clergy should continue in tlie twen- 
' tieth century tliat mistaken conceit about 
the truth of their cosmic views which 
inspires them with such dishonourable 
tactics? 

Secondly, I would ask whether it is 
not too late in the liistnry of the world 
to be inventing fanciful theories for the 
detention of the people in the Churches. 
Three-fourtits of the {siople arc wholly 
beyond the influence (»l the clergy, and 
„as these controversial devices become 
. known the defection is bound to increase. 
It is tCKi laic to speak of the welfaie of 
, the race depending on a religion which 
-the great majority have for ever alran- 
donetl. Sceptici.sm is in thts atmosphere 
of. the world to<i.iy. The more wc 
educate the more we extend its mlluence. 
|f this is so the true humaniuirian will 
desire the change to Ire efi'ected as 
i^peedily as possible, and the moral ideal 
to be swiftly disentangled from it.s ilecay- 
/tr^ frame of dogma. In one respect the 
. world is in a pitiful plight to<lay. 'I’hou- 
•' rends of the clergy of all denominations 


all doB W i diH tt io iMi 
dtsavow the ocmvidiiQm 
crept to their lif^ and 
journals compkdnihg that tire'.^i#;:hf" 
honesty is one of the most l 

features of theological literature.; - 

this state of things-js held to be conducive , 
to the social good it is hard to imagine. ' 

One of the great social needs of our . 
time is to sweep away the whole totter* 
ing structure of conventional religion and , 
worship. Whilst we talk of “ continuity " , 
the world is deserting it altogether. The, 
moral tone of the clergy is lowered by 
their corporate alliance with cosmic 
s|K‘culations. The stream of enthusiasm 
which has so long flowed through the 
religions of the world is being dissipated. 
Only one change will infuse new life into 
the ( ^lurches and rehabilitate religion 
the swilt abandomnent to metaphysicians 
of all these cosmic speculations. When 
that revolution has been completed we 
shall have given a new meaning to 
religion that will change the present 
contcm|)t into concern. It will be an 
alTair of this world, a visibly important 
element of this life. Men will turn their 
eyes from the clouds to discover new 
jwtcncies in earth. That is the socio* 
logical basis of the work of the Rationalist 
Press Associ ition. Behind it are scores 
of humanitarian constructive movements 


are only too eager to disavow the old 
formulae and to devote themsches 
.](0 character-building alone. 'I'hey are 
prevented by the lingering concern of 
the majority of church-members for 
'dogma. They are forced to utter un- 
'^^ths (“symbolically”) at the very 
v^inoinetits when they are pleading for I 
?tiNHh,andhonour, and sincerity. We have j 
spectacle of ecclesiastical scholars of 


ready to guide and inform the religious, 
or idealist ardour. Its work is the attack 
on unthinking superstition, the war 
against hypocritical professions, tiles' 
promulgation of a standard of intellec- 
tual honesty, the cultivalion of a virile 
and rational attitude on all the problenak, 
of life. It claims and deserves the su^'v- 
IK)rt of every man or woman who is sane^,;: 
and sincerely concerned for pEOgrere> ; ' 
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